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LETTERS 


FROM OUR READERS 


Dangers of the Kansas Conference 


Dear Dr. Stinnett: 


From the format of the Kansas Conference, 
one would assume that those of you who 
worked diligently on it believe we are very 
close to reaching consensus with respect to 
certain fundamental issues in teacher educa- 
tion. Were this your real purpose, and if it 
were realized, I should be uneasy—but more 
of this later. What of unquestionable value 
was achieved is that several hundred of us re- 
turned home wondering about the value of 
this kind of enterprise as well as about the 
specific issues discussed. 

In the convention halls, one encountered, 
as the conference drew to a close, a tre- 
mendous range of reactions. Some were ex- 
cited and flattered by the opportunity of 
sharing their ideas with such a diverse lot of 
distinguished people, some were quietly con- 
fident that things were unmoved, some were 
merely tired. As the participants returned to 
their own professional grounds, the sharp 
differences of reaction must, if the situation 
on my campus is typical, have caused a con- 
siderable number continually to think and 
to evaluate this experience. May I share a few 
of my reactions? 

To have seen the remarkable administra- 
tive efficiency, often based, we know, on your 
own fierce dedication and self-sacrifice, was 
gratifying and a little sobering. The TEPS 
machine works smoothly and with tremen- 
dous power. From the inside you may have 
heard the occasional squeaks and clash of 
gears. From the outside these were masked 
as the machine relentlessly moved on to its 
well-defined terminus. All are appreciative 
of the way you gave of yourself in this criti- 
cally important cause. Knowing the great 
range of influential groups for which TEPS 
ostensibly speaks, and noting the efficiency 
with which it works, one sensitive to the 
uses of power in modern society is sobered— 
yes, even a little awed. What a force for 
right or wrong is here concentrated. I know 
you are as determined as any that this power 
be properly used. 


For the second consecutive year, you 
demonstrated that people with widely diver- 
gent professional interests can talk calmly 
and with considerable common agreement 
to each other. To me it is both surprising 
and sad that such a demonstration was 
needed. I can’t see why anyone should have 
doubted either the possibility or the desira- 
bility of such conversation, but I bow to the 
fact that certain men I respect did, evidently, 
first make this discovery either at Bowling 
Green or at Lawrence. 


So be it; we must now see that the reopened 
channels of communication are effectively 
used. To do so, three dangers implicit in the 
Kansas Conference should in the future be 
forestalled. 


The first is the danger that conversation 
becomes a ritual, oriented around phrases 
which have only liturgical functions. I sup- 
pose there is a place for rituals in which a 
group of people solemnly and in chorus 
enunciate such essentially ambiguous state- 
ments as “every teacher should be a liberally- 
educated person.” By the corporate act of 
joining, with due solemnity, in such rituals, 
groups of people do occasionally acquire a 
feeling of oneness which gives them an emo- 
tional predisposition to work together. But 
liturgical rituals do not take the place of 
disciplined and creative thought. When a 
group, essentially of strangers, tries in a brief 
period of time to agree upon a_ verbal 
formula, they are inexorably forced to seek 
a statement ambiguous enough to cloak the 
differences which would emerge if they really 
understood each other's position. Thus, we 
endorse a proposition that every teacher 
should have so much “general education,” 
knowing full well that we have different views 
of such education. Indeed, beyond the as- 
sumption that it is “general” and “good,” 
many of us would be hard-pressed to describe, 
let alone to defend, precisely what we mean 
by the term. We make the statement because 
it permits us the joyful feeling that all of us— 
classroom teachers, liberal arts professors, pro- 
fessors of education, certification officers— 
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have a common ground. In quieter moments, 
away from the excitement of present group 
reinforcement, the illusion is harder to main- 
tain. 


But here comes the second danger—the 
danger that the TEPS endorsement will be 
used to justify the prescription by powerful 
persons of their particular interpretation of 
conference-endorsed themes. When one must 
act on such unprecise terms as those used 
at the TEPS Conference, the easiest thing 
to do is to assume that the entire group means 
essentially what he means. Thus the sanction 
of the entire group is invoked in behalf of 
what is essentially the point of view of one 
person or power elite. Who can prove that 
many, if not most people, assembled at 
Lawrence meant something quite different? 


This is why the quest for consensus worries 
me. If it were possible not only to achieve 
precise definitions of terms but also agree- 
ment on action correlatives of those terms, 
there would be no danger of one person bor- 
rowing, or stealing, the power of TEPS in the 
interest of his own point of view. If education 
were the kind of scientific enterprise in which 
the one best way could be determined, the 
cumulative building of consensus among in- 
formed observers and legislation based on that 
consensus would be desirable. But the second 
condition is not true, and, if it were, the first 
condition could not be achieved in a series 
of short meetings in which participants do 
not even become well enough acquainted to 
communicate clearly with each other. 


The dedicated mind of the engineer, or 
administrator, is a priceless social asset when 
precise operations with commodities whose 
characteristics are clearly known are needed 
to achieve sharply defined outcomes. Teacher 
education is not, however, such an enterprise. 
The machines, the teacher educators, and 
their institutions are each unique, not stand- 
ardized and replaceable parts. The raw mate- 
rial is equally variable and unreliable, and 
the ends are not yet finally and sharply de- 
fined. Nor should they be if we assume that 
desirable educational objectives are partly a 
function of shifting social situations. This 
statement has become trite, I believe, simply 
because it is true. Those who approach educa- 
tion with the attitudes of the engineer 
frighten me. Let’s not give them too much 
support and power. 
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The third danger I see in such conferences 
as that at Lawrence is related to the other 
two. I fear it because American education 
has so frequently succumbed to it. It is the 
danger of trying to freeze practice in terms 
of our present best information. In the past 
2,000 years, the Western world has learned 
much about the educative process. That 
knowledge should, of course, be widely dis- 
seminated and widely used. In the past cen- 
tury, through research and through experi- 
mentation with an educational system which 
has attempted to achieve previously unheard- 
of results, we have been able to accelerate the 
discovery of new and vital insights. It is true 
that for many institutions to operate in terms 
of patterns already developed by certain in- 
stitutions would constitute considerable prog- 
ress. But now we have a larger number of 
potentially great creative teacher-education 
institutions than have ever existed in one 
time and place. Our material and human 
resources for advancing teacher education 
are unparalleled in human history. These re- 
sources should not be restricted to merely 
operating better within our present views. 

This is, then, of all times the wrong time to 
seek consensus and uniformity. Why don’t 
we have a conference on ‘“Unconsensus in 
Teacher Education” in which we seek delib- 
erately to state new hypotheses and try to 
determine the ranges of possible disagree- 
ments among informed and concerned ob- 
servers? Why not take the most novel, and 
therefore unpopular, views and ask, “Assum- 
ing these unpopular assumptions to be true, 
how are teachers to be educated?” 

When one entertains widely accepted hy- 
potheses, he does often discover more effective 
ways to operate within a given system of 
thought, but it is only when he deliberately 
entertains novel or fantastic hypotheses that 
really new alternatives emerge. Of course, 
something of this sort was tried at the Kansas 
Conference in your dream sessions on “The 
Education of Teachers—If I Had My Way.” 
Yet, I think it not unfair to say that at best 
our speakers brilliantly stated conclusions 
based on the particular historical systems of 
educational thought in which they had been 
trained. There is, in American education, 
much too little creative play with ideas. 

The kind of thing I am suggesting would 
really put to trial the celebrated rapport 
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among the groups interested in teacher edu- 
cation. It takes no real confidence in the 
affection and understanding of a group for 
me to make a statement well sanctioned by 
the tradition we share. The real test is 
whether I feel secure enough to make what 
will appear at first glance a fantastic proposal 
and they will respect me enough to examine 
it responsibly and critically on the chance 
that it might lead to new and exciting pos- 
sibilities. Are the groups with which TEPS 
works ready for this, or must we stretch the 
honeymoon out a little longer before we 
settle down to serious business? 

If the honeymoon must be prolonged, we 
may necessarily have to continue the search 
for consensus in terms of unexamined gen- 
eralities. If not, there are other kinds of 
serious issues we could well examine together. 
For example, is it true, as we conventionally 
teach in educational psychology and seldom 
practice in many of our college courses, that 
people of all ages learn better if they are 
taught in a warm, friendly, human climate 
by a teacher not viewed as a threat by stu- 
dents? Is it realistic and wise to assume, as 
those who teach social foundations of educa- 
tion often assume, that the classroom teacher 
can and should exert educational leadership 
in his school and community and should 
select materials and methods of instruction 
with respect to broad social issues and trends? 
If assumptions such as these are correct, what 
should the professor of history, of sociology, 
and of education do about them? What I 
am trying to suggest is that instead of talking 
about large iil-defined categories we should 
examine more specific assumptions held by 
various groups in both the liberal-arts and 
education faculties. 

Once in a while, at Lawrence, we came 
close to such examination. In my group, for 
example, someone recommended a series of 
broad-fields courses as the answer to gen- 
eral education. We spent perhaps half an 
hour toying with the implications of this pro- 
posal, but many of us had not been previously 
prepared by reading or experience to explore 
it deeply, and, besides, we had to solve all 
the other problems of teacher education while 
time was running out. Had there been time 
to really establish a community of conversa- 
tion we would probably still not have reached 
consensus. But the argument which may have 
emerged between the collegiate political sci- 
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entist making the proposal and the mathema- 
tician opposing it, would have enlightened 
and delighted the curriculum co-ordinator 
and the general purpose sixth-grade teacher 
in the group. In time they may have dis- 
covered very serious implications of this 
argument for their own work. This illustra- 
tion is typical of many tantalizing moments 
in which a spark that might well be fanned 
in such a meeting was quickly extinguished 
so we could get on with the preparation of 
the prescribed group report. 

The frustration I felt as I left Lawrence 
was as much a function of the strengths of 
the Conference as it was of its weaknesses. 
Precisely because it was superbly organized, 
and because you brought together so many 
people from whom I could have learned so 
much, I felt robbed. Cliché, generality, and 
the alleged search for potentially dangerous 
consensus were the thieves. 

In writing at such length, and largely criti- 
cally, I intend to convey high compliment. 
Should any teacher hope for a greater reward 
than to have evoked continuing critical 
thought? Shouldn't this, rather than con- 
sensus, be the explicit goal of next year’s 
conference? 


Merle L. Borrowman 

Professor of Education and History 
University of Wisconsin 

Madison, Wisconsin 


The Educational Press 


To the Editor: 

Although many educational journals now 
have a relatively small circulation, the edu- 
cational press represents an important na- 
tional resource in the area of intellectual 
endeavor. The educational press should 
vastly grow in importance, along with the 
emphasis on things intellectual in the com- 
munity as a whole. The extent to which this 
will be true, however, will depend to a 
considerable degree upon the quality of the 
articles which it attracts from the teaching 
profession. 

The pages of the educational journals are 
a testing ground for all those who teach. 
What calibre of person goes into teaching? 
Look to the educational press. There in 
print are a vast number of articles reflecting 
the level of intellectual activity with which 
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this prefession copes with its problems and 
expresses its feelings. 

The breadth of the topics covered is so 
broad and the number of journals so large 
that, assuming the quality so warrants, in the 
due course of time, the general public is 
very likely to turn to this source of ideas. 


Although some journals report research, 
the articles making up most of the content 
of the vast yearly production of these publi- 
cations involve other than presentation of 
data. Research or philosophical constructs are 
often referred to, but these journals differ 
strikingly in content compared to those 
published by the American Psychological 
Association for the psychology profession. 

The Educational Press Association of 
America lists its member journals in 45 
categories. Certainly, the content has to re- 
flect the category into which the journals 
fall, but the readers of the journals and 
those who submit articles will greatly in- 
fluence the content of these publications in 
years to come. 


Institutions training teachers are in a posi- 
tion to drastically affect, in the long run, 
the content of these journals and thereby 
their potential for making a contribution to 
American cultural progress. Student teach- 
ers should be constantly in touch with the 
journals and certainly every teacher training 
institution should make it possible, in one 
way or another, for their students to gain ac- 
cess to most of the journals of the profession. 


The possibility of even making consider- 
able use of the journals in teacher education 
should be constantly studied. What about 
having advanced students constantly sub- 
mitting articles to the journals? Would this 
be desirable? Would it create a much im- 


proved motivation for writing papers? 


In any case, persons who enter the teach- 
ing profession should be well trained in the 
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use of the educational press in the hope that 
they will participate as readers and writers. 


James W. Russell 

Northwestern University Counseling 
Center 

Chicago 11, Illinois 


Audio-Visual Instruction 


The NEA Department of Audio-Visual 
Instruction has just released two new pub- 
lications. 

The entire issue of Audiovisual Instruc- 
tion for September 1959 is devoted to the 
topic, “What Do We Know About Teaching 
Modern Foreign Languages?” The applica- 
tion of electronic equipment to the teaching 
of modern foreign languages is assessed in 
the light of sound learning principles. 
Twenty experts in the language-teaching 
field answer 45 of the most frequently asked 
questions about this new educational de- 
velopment. This issue is edited by Frederick 
Eddy of Georgetown University and Elton 
Hocking, Purdue University. 

The Cooperative Approach to Audio- 
Visual Programs, by Horace C. Hartsell and 
Henry R. McCarty, is a report of a project 
of the Department of Audio-Visual Instruc- 
tion’s Committee on County-Cooperative 
Programs. Published jointly by DAVI and 
the Department of Rural Education, NEA, 
it gives recommendations for the organiza- 
tion, finance, and administration of co- 
operative audio-visual programs. The subject 
treated is timely because of the increased 
interest in the intermediate unit and co- 
operative approaches which makes possible 
many types of specialized services to small 
schools and school systems and also because 
most state plans, under Title III of the 
National Defense Education Act, allow 
financial assistance for county and co-opera- 
tive audio-visual programs. 


Editorial Comments 


Tue press coverage of the Kansas Con- 
ference was quite extensive. Generally, 
the articles originating at the Conference 
were fair and balanced, although here 
and there the tendency to return to old, 
worn-out shibboleths was evident. 


There were some irritating exceptions 
in the coverage by some local papers; 
and by some writers who were not there, 
but who attempted to editorialize from 
material taken out of context. In re- 
viewing press clippings, it is obvious that 
a few newspapers, well known for their 
authoritarian attitudes toward educa- 
tion, simply gleaned a few sentences 
from the wire-service reports and pub- 
lished them to embellish their biases. 


But the ultimate in gross distortion 
occurred in a syndicated article by Inez 
Robb of United Features. This is our 
free press at less than its best. We fre- 
quently read that the American people 
simply do not know what the score is 
concerning the policies of their own 
government, the vital issues our society 
faces, or the world situation. Although 
here and there gentle knuckle raps are 
administered to TV programs and gov- 
ernment secrecy for this alleged igno- 
rance, for the most part the schools and 
our “low standard” education are the 
choice whipping boys. Such incidents 
(and there have been many of them) as 
the Robb case give rise to the suspicion 
that the press is not without blame for 
keeping the facts from the American 
people or for twisting the facts to implant 
certain images in the public mind. 


The Robb article obviously was based 
upon a news account of a remark made 
by Dr. Donald Tuttle during his presen- 
tation of the Fenn College program for 
the preparation of English teachers to 
the effect that “there are some educators 
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who feel that Shakespeare has no place 
in the college literature program.” 

But let the Robb article and Dr. 
Pearce’s letter of protest tell the story. 
Both are printed below. Perhaps the 
unwarranted attack on the National 
Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards will turn out to 
be worth the pain. Because its defense 
comes not from its own members, nor 
from the “educationists,” but from an 
impeccable source, insofar as competence 
and prestige in the Bard’s own field are 
concerned. This is, indeed, a salutary 
happenstance that points up eloquently 
the probable good fruits of a real co- 
operative endeavor in the education of 
teachers. 

The following syndicated article en- 
titled “The Bard Faces Bad Time,” by 
Inez Robb, is taken from the Columbus 
Citizen, July 2, 1959: 

Things are tough all over these days for 
William Shakespeare. 

First, he was almost run out of Central 
Park in New York by the City’s only in- 
fallible, Robert Moses. He, Will, has been 
given a one-year reprieve in the park. 

But this is only a stopgap, for the issue of 
Shakespeare vs. the shrubbery, as I at least 
realize, is only the first symptom of a deadly 
malaise. Oh, Will is in real trouble, all right, 
far worse than those loose charges of poach- 
ing in the forests around Stratford in his 
youth or his reputation for gallantry above 
and beyond the call of duty with the ladies. 

He is up against something far more deadly 
now than the imputations that his stuff was 
written for him by Sir Francis Bacon, the 
fifth Earl of Rutland, the seventeenth Earl 
of Oxford, the sixth Earl of Derby, Sir 
Walter Raleigh and/or Christopher Marlowe. 

What Will is up against today is a vocal 
faction, momentarily a minority, of the in- 
fluential National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards which 
has been meeting in Lawrence, Kansas. This 
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particular faction is all for running Will up 
the creek because his writings reflect—and 
hold your dunce caps, kids—a “totalitarian 
period,” since he lived and wrote under a 
monarchy!" 

Big Book Burning 

If Will is convicted on this rap, i.e., that 
his plays and poetry reflect “totalitarian” 
influences because he lived under a mo- 
narchial form of government, then the libra- 
ries of the United States are in for the biggest 
book-burning since Hitler took over in 
Germany. 

Maybe some of the ancient Greeks could 
be saved, say those who wrote from the 
birth of Pericles to the death of Aristotle 
when democracy flowered in Athens. 

But, again, the Greeks may be on the way 
to the showers, too. Despite Athens’ ancient 
experiment in democracy, slavery was ram- 
pant in the city-state. This fact ought to rid 
us of Socrates, Sophocles, Aristophanes, 
Aeschylus and a lot of other old “totali- 
tarian” squares. 

However, to get back to Shakespeare, what 
were the history teachers doing in Lawrence 
while the anti-Will lit teachers were branding 
the glorious reign of Elizabeth I as “totali- 
tarian”? Do they buy that tag? 

History, at least as I studied it in school 
and have read it ever since, calls the age of 
the first Elizabeth many things. But until I 
read the news out of Lawrence, I had never 
seen the word “totalitarian” attached to it. 
Her 45-year reign is immortal as one in 
which mankind flowered as magnificently as 
in any era of history. 


Strong Monarch 


Elizabeth I was a strong monarch. But 
she came to the throne with a healthy respect 
for parliament and a sound knowledge that 
effective rule even in Sixteenth Century 
England depended upon popular support. 
This is “totalitarianism”? 

Or are the history teachers, like the lit 
professors, set to abolish everything that 
happened before the American Revolution? 
Prof. Donald Tuttle of the Department of 
English at Fenn College, Cleveland, a Shakes- 
peare buff, is quoted as saying that the anti- 
Will faction wants to “forget all the old 
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stuff’ and begin the teaching of English 
literature with American works. 


If the America first and only group wins 
in literature, then it is goodbye not only to 
Shakespeare but to other volumes that have 
done more to shape even American litera- 
ture than any others on the shelves. Neither 
the Bible, Homer, nor Chaucer can pass the 
monarchy test. 


More than Shakespeare is on the skids. 
Scholarship and sanity, to name two. 


The following letter dated July 6, 
1959, protesting the columnist’s distor- 
tions is from Roy Harvey Pearce, pro- 
fessor of English, The Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus: 


Dear Mrs. Robb: 


I have read with some concern your 
column of 2 July, as printed in the Columbus 
Citizen. Although I am sure you didn’t in- 
tend to, you have made just a little more 
dificult that improvement in public educa- 
tion which I am sure you wish for as much 
as do those who teach. I, of course, do not 
know the source of the rather comic essay 
you wrote; I presume it is a story by Leonard 
Buder in the New York Times of 26 June. 
Anyhow: you have taken the story out of 
context, enlarged irrelevantly upon it, and 
put into a bad light a rather important enter- 
prise. Mr. Buder’s reporting leaves a little 
to be desired, too; but at least he pointed 
out that the matter was only “mentioned.” 


Let me explain: For the past two years 
the Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards Commission of the NEA in co- 
operation with a number of educational 
agencies and learned societies (they are 
listed on pages 12-13 of the enclosed copy of 
the program) has been working toward a 
re-evaluation of teacher-education programs 
in the United States. The significance of 
the Conference is that it is not an enterprise 
rigged in favor of the NEA. It is co-opera- 
tive in every sense—even in the sense that 
working toward co-operation means a lot of 
rather sharp arguments and settling of differ- 
ences. I (to give one example) am a pro- 
fessor of English at the Ohio State Uni- 
versity; I teach and write on American litera- 
ture and intellectual history; until two years 
ago I was not at all involved in this problem 
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of teacher education. And my case is quite 
typical. The co-operative enterprise is set 
for three years, with a final meeting 
scheduled for next June in Los Angeles—at 
which it is hoped that a clear, coherent, and 
firm program, subscribed to by educators and 
educational administrators from the ele- 
mentary schools through the graduate 
schools, will be settled upon. And then 
maybe we can really get going in the im- 
provement of teacher education, which, of 
course, is the crucial issue in improving the 
performance of teachers and the sorts of 
students they produce. 

Professor Tuttle spoke, by way of getting 
discussion started, on experiments in teacher 
training now going on at Fenn College, 
where he teaches. He made a small joke 
about the fact that some people, on the 
lunatic fringe, wanted to give up the study 
of Shakespeare because he was not a demo- 
crat. Carrying on the joke, Mr. Buder wrote 
up Professor Tuttle’s comments in the little 
newsheet issued daily during the conference 
(a copy of which I enclose) and his story got 
into the Times. Maybe it got spread beyond 
that; but in any case, it got to you. And 
you generalized about vocal groups and the 
like, implying also that Professor Tuttle's 
was a voice in the TEPS Conference wilder- 
ness—which it most certainly was not, as I 
can testify. 

It so happens that I have consented to be 
one of the authors for the report of the con- 
ference deliberations; the report will form 
a working paper for next year’s final con- 
ference in the series of three. Accordingly, 
I moved from section to section, trying to 
get a sense of the meeting. Moreover, I 
helped edit the day-to-day reports of the 
sections for mimeographing. And I have 
before me now copies of all the reports of 
all the sections. Only once (repeat: once) 
is there a note that one person (repeat: one 
person) said that in teaching literature we 
should abandon the classics and turn to 
TV-scripts, magazine articles, and examples 
of newspaper reporting. (Who knows: May- 
be he wanted you to be read instead of 
Shakespeare.) Everywhere else all persons 
involved asked that prospective elementary 
and high-school teachers be given richer 
and more intense study in major literature, 
to the end of raising the reading and general 
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cultural level of their prospective students. 

I am sorry to have to go into such detail 
about this. But it is, as you can see, a rather 
complicated matter. The point is simply 
that you have unwittingly misrepresented 
the work of the Conference, that in many 
cases (in Columbus, Ohio, for example) yours 
is the only notice taken of the Conference, 
and you therefore have only served to 
establish all the more firmly the stereotype 
of the modern “progressive” teacher: an 
anti-intellectual, unconcerned about the 
three R's and the basic verities, concerned 
only to “adjust” instead of teach his stu- 
dents. You make public understanding of 
the important issues involved all the more 
difficult to achieve. 

That there are people like the ones whom 
Professor Tuttle mentioned is true, of course. 
But there are also people who urge the 
government to drop an H-bomb on Moscow 
tomorrow and so make the world safe for 
democracy. They are “vocal” and a “minor- 
ity,” but these are heavily weighted words 
which a newspaper columnist should use 
with care. 

What has happened in American public 
education is this: That, early in this century, 
faced in our kind of society with the prob- 
lem of educating the many, teachers of 
public-school teachers worked out ways 
which, in effect, neglected the special gifts 
of the few; that they began properly by de- 
fining the needs of the many, but didn’t go 
far enough beyond that; that they therefore 
tended to be truer to the psychological 
“needs” of the child than to the nature of 
the subjects they were teaching the child. 
They were steadily encouraged in this by 
American parents, who found themselves 
relieved of all sorts of domestic burdens— 
teaching children to drive, to dance, to shop, 
etc., etc. For school turned out to be an exten- 
sion of home, not an adventure into the 
outside world. And even now the same 
parents who criticize the schools balk at 
taking back upon themselves their proper 
burdens, leaving the schools to do what they 
should. Meantime teachers of elementary 
and high-school teachers have been trying to 
think this problem through: How to teach 
children as children and adolescents as 
adolescents—not adults manqué—and yet give 
them a genuinely disciplined education? And 
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at the TEPS conferences they have finally 
asked the help of college and university 
liberal-arts teachers. The latter, admitting 
their irresponsibility in for a long time re- 
fusing to involve themselves directly in 
teacher-training problems, have been willing 
to share the burden. The point of Pro- 
fessor Tuttle’s liberal-arts joke was that 
there were still a few teachers of teachers un- 
enlightened enough to want to give in to 
the pressures of the mass media and give up 
the study of our great cultural heritage. 
Wasn't this, in a situation like the TEPS 
Conference, ridiculous? 

I am not saying that you should be a 
reader between-the-lines. I am saying that, 
since you surely know that your column is 
published in newspapers (like the Columbus 
Citizen) which never report in even the 
slightest detail matters like the TEPS Con- 
ference, pick up only more sensational news 
of the many abuses in teacher education and 
public-school teaching today—which indulge 
in sentimentalizing over “great” teachers 
but seldom bother their readers with the 
cumbrous details of developing better schools 
—I am saying that you might well have calcu- 
lated the amount of damage your words 
might do if they were true to the letter but 
not the spirit of one tiny item reported dur- 
ing the Conference. I wonder: When the 
report of the Conference is published in the 
fall, will you read it and will you try to re- 
port on it to your readers? It would be a 
difficult job; for the report will be rather dry, 
full of careful accounts of the issues and the 
ways they may be resolved, crammed with 
statistics, honestly admitting that it is not 
teachers, nor teachers of teachers, nor parents, 
nor newspaper women who have failed—but 
it is the spirit of American culture as they 
have together made it that has failed. Some- 
how literacy and intelligence have got split 
off from one another. How many of the 
people who read your column and chuckle 
over it will chuckle because they know how 
much there is being missed by people who 
don’t read Shakespeare as they do? 

I wish that you would take up in earnest 
the fight for better schools and better ele- 
mentary and high-school teachers. Just read 
the Conant report and hammer its recom- 
mendations into your readers’ minds. Just 
ask your readers who complain that their 
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children don’t learn to write well how an 
English teacher who has more than 100 stu- 
dents a week and is involved with them as 
much as six hours a day, is supposed to find 
the time to read and carefully correct and 
criticize 100 500-word themes? Ask them 
what they think of teachers—but not by say- 
ing, How high do you rate teachers? (Who 
could say anything to that but: Very high?) 
Rather, ask them if teachers are accepted as 
leaders, like lawyers and bankers, in their 
communities. You might even take up the 
salary problem. Ask them, were literature of 
genuine seriousness to be taught seriously 
in the schools, if they would see to it that 
their children not only read and thought 
apart from the distractions of radio and TV, 
but were surrounded by books and cared 
for by parents who read them too? Tell 
them to find out about the certification of 
public school teachers in their own states, to 
get expert evaluation on such matters at 
PTA meetings and the like and to decide 
when the standards are adequate. Ask them 
not to dismiss “methods” courses until they 
find out what such courses consist of: ma- 
terials relevant to the nature and develop- 
ment of children and practice, under the 
supervision of master teachers, in teaching— 
apprentice work. Tell them that on all sides 
it is admitted that the methods courses need 
tightening and compressing—not eliminating, 
but working over so that they better jibe 
with the nature of the specific subject- 
matter which the teacher teaches. Tell them 
that the NEA has reported in detail and 
unflinchingly (but it hurt a lot) that those 
who enter public school teaching are not by 
far the best students out of the high schools; 
that it is widely admitted that this is because 
our aims in education (many vs. few, pro- 
fessional vs. vocational vs. liberal, etc., etc.) 
are not clear and that the best high-school 
students aren’t attracted into a_ profession 
which is alternately sentimentalized over 
and abused—seldom confronted directly by 
the great public which it strives so hard to 
make into a greater public. (The public- 
school teacher has become the scapegoat for 
the sins of our culture. It is tempting (and 
easy) also to make him the subject of out- 
raged, scornful laughter as you have done.) 
Above all, come out to the next TEPS meet- 
ing next June. You'll hear more remarks 
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like Professor Tuttle's, but you'll hear them 
in context and will be able to report them 
in context too. 

My apologies for the length of this letter. 
I mean it, in so far as you will accept it in 
that spirit, as a personal communication. 


Sincerely, 
Roy Harvey Pearce 
Professor of English 


There are two other pieces of writing 
relating to the Kansas Conference, pub 
lished in this issue, to which we wish to 
call the attention of our readers. The 
first will be found in “Our Readers 
Write” section—a letter from Dr. Merle 
Borrowman setting forth his reactions 
to that Conference. We have, of course, 
received many letters about the Kansas 
Conference. A few of these letters were 
extremely critical; most were favorable; 
all were kindly and considerate. Some 
expressed apprehension concerning the 
fruitfulness of the co-operative attack 
upon improving teacher education; and 
some questioned the wisdom of dealing 
in detail with the contents of the teacher 
education curriculum, especially with 
efforts to secure—or, as some put it, “to 
force”—consensus. Dr. Borrowman’s 
letter seemed to us to epitomize, in ex- 
tended form, the apprehensions of those 
who were constructively critical of the 
Conference. At any rate, its perceptive- 
ness and its value as a literary document 
justifies its publication. We were so 
intrigued with it that, even though we 
winced at many points in the reading of 
it, we promptly sought permission of the 
author to give it this wider audience. 

The second is the stimulating “Dia- 
logue for a Spring Evening,” by Max R. 
Goodson and Edward K. Graham. This 
was prepared as a part of the presenta- 
tion of these two deans of a description 
of the teacher education program of 
Boston University at the Kansas Con- 
ference. We were so impressed with the 
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novel approach of the dialogue, the 
sparkling nature of the discussion, and 
the challenging way in which it sum- 
marizes the gropings of the total institu- 
tion for a co-operative and more effective 
format for the education of teachers that 
we requested permission to publish it in 
the Journal. This dialogue will appear 
in the published report of the Kansas 
Conference, The Education of Teachers: 
Curriculum Programs. T. M. S. 


Closed Circuit Television in 
Teacher Education 


Undergraduates fat the University of 
Minnesota] preparing for secondary-school 
teaching observe regular classes in the Uni- 
versity high school by means of closed circuit 
television. A pilot analysis of the compara- 
tive effectiveness of three media (direct 
observation, observation of televised demon- 
strations, and observation of instructional 
films) in an incomplete block design has 
yielded data on their relationship to various 
aspects of achievement in the course. One 
finding was that traditional subject matter 
outcomes were not affected by the pattern of 
observation utilized. Students’ preferences 
were generally highest for direct observa- 
tions, next highest for closed circuit TV, and 
third highest for instructional films. In 
general, evidence indicates that the three 
media serve somewhat different purposes.— 
AERA (American Educational Research As- 
sociation), Newstetrer 10:10; April, 1959. 


The Teacher's Role 


To measure a school by its teachers is 
not to measure it by the only item that mat- 
ters. Doubtless what matters most are the 
subjects that are taught, the things the stu- 
dents will be asked to learn. But the student 
meets the subject in the teacher, and the 
teacher for that simple reason never ceases 
to be crucial in the drama of learning.— 
Mark Van Doren, “The Teacher's Role in 
the Drama of Learning,” THe EDUCATIONAL 
Recorp 39:199; July, 1958. 


Dialogue for a Spring 


Max R. Goodson 
Edward K. Graham 


Evening 


Between the deans of liberal arts and education of Boston University 


Goonson: It is quite appropriate 
that we give attention to teacher educa- 
tion at Boston University from two 
vantage points: the College of Liberal 
Arts and the School of Education. The 
education of a teacher is a university 
undertaking. It is a function that can- 
not rightfully be delegated to solely one 
part of a university structure. I see edu- 
cation as a continuous enterprise in ele- 
mentary, secondary, and into the higher 
reaches. Therefore, the College of 
Liberal Arts has a very important stake 
in what happens educationally in lower 
schools, particularly in the secondary 
school. Also, it has a unique function 
in preparing the teacher to go into the 
secondary or elementary school because 
the prospective teacher first has to be 
educated himself. This requirement 
must draw very heavily on the College 
of Liberal Arts. The School of Educa- 
tion has no mission in the University 
except that which is designed in ac- 
cordance with the role of the School 
and the function of the teacher therein. 
So, it is really a joint undertaking that 
we are talking about and not something 
that can be treated as a bifurcated pro- 
gram. The College of Liberal Arts, the 
School of Education, and other parts of 
the University are all together in this 
important mission of preparing teachers. 
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with a monologue postscript by each 


Graham: The announcement stated 
that the TEPS Conference at Lawrence, 
Kansas, was going to deal only with 
specifics. Do you think that there is 
something unique in our situation at 
Boston University? We are two new 
deans who have just come into two old 
programs. In replying to the request for 
statements about specifics, then, we are 
not particularly stuck with the future. 
This we are responsible for in consider- 
able measure, but we are blessed by a 
rather distinguished past in two divi- 
sions—liberal arts and education—both 
of which have turned out large numbers 
of teachers for the public schools. Of 
all the people who will be attending the 
Conference, probably we are the only 
two deans who have come in virtually 
at the same time and who can look to- 
ward development of programs with 
something resembling a clean slate. Do 
you think this says anything particular 


This unrehearsed dialogue was recorded by 
the authors in preparation for the National 
TEPS Conference, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kansas, June 23-26, 1959. They 
used it as the basis of their joint presentation 
before Group 6, Set I, at the Conference. Dr. 
Goodson is dean of the School of Education 
and Dr. Graham is dean of the College of 
Liberal Arts and the Graduate School, Boston 
University, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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to us with respect to approximating 
what our design for teacher education 
should be? 

Goodson: You have already said 
something that is very important. We 
have a new baseline to start from. In the 
short time I have been at Boston Uni- 
versity, I have observed that the faculty 
of the School of Education is engaging 
in quite a thorough search of its whole 
program, where it needs to go, and what 
resources are required for movement. 
There has been rigidity in the past and, 
undoubtedly, there is still a stubborn 
residue. From my point of view, how- 
ever, we need not assume the existence 
of barriers between the College of 
Liberal Arts and the School of Educa- 
tion. We can start negotiating now, and 
you and I can help our respective facul- 
ties negotiate a new design for teacher 
education. 


Graham: We ought not to have any 
trouble negotiating—I keep telling my- 
self. The first commitment on teacher 
education in the University was made 
75 years ago and was launched in the 
College of Liberal Arts. In 1874 Presi- 
dent William Fairfield Warren, the 
founder of the University, received a 


letter from Mr. Philbrick, the superin- 


tendent of schools in Boston, who 
pointed out the need for a professor of 
pedagogy because so many of the Univer- 
sity’s graduates—and that meant only the 
College of Liberal Arts at that time— 
were going into teaching. Years later, 
President Warren wrote that this was 
the loss of a golden opportunity to take 
leadership, because we did not at that 
time have sufficient funds to provide the 
chair. But within 20 years President 
Warren had set up what was one of the 
early courses in education. And do you 
know who was on his staff of lecturers, 
when he couldn't have a professor of his 
own? 
Goodson: Who? 
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Graham: Well, he started out with 
President Eliot of Harvard, Pau] Hanus, 
who was one of the first professors of 
pedagogy at Harvard; he also had the 
first U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
Mr. Harris. Those men had a class of 
25 students at Boston University. The 
seminars were held occasionally in Presi- 
dent Eliot’s office, or rather in the 
Trustees’ Room, at Harvard College. 


Goodson: That's an auspicious be- 
ginning for teacher education at Boston 
University. I would be so bold as to say, 
however, that teacher education “went 
off the track” during the intervening 
years, and one way in which it went 
astray is that it became pretty well 
separated from the liberal arts. 


Graham: How do you account for 
that, Max? 


Goodson: It was happening over the 
country. I suppose one factor was the 
resistance of the liberal arts faculty to 
taking on the new function. It was a 
frightening undertaking because public 
schools were expanding very rapidly. I 
have the hunch that it was at this time 
that the school superintendent and other 
practitioners in the public schools started 
to take the bit in their own mouths by 
declaring: “If we can’t get what we want 
from liberal arts then we must have our 
own institution such as law and medicine 
have.” 


Graham: I wonder if it were not 
that, plus one or two other things. It 
used to be the fashion, and it still is, 
to say that liberal arts turned its back 
on teacher education. Have you ever 
thought of the possibility that perhaps 
everybody was turning their back on 
everything? In a sense, it was not so 
much a dedication to the German 


seminar, to the standards set by the 
Hopkins in Chicago, and even Clark in 
those days, as to the fact that we went 
through somewhat of an academic ex- 
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plosion comparable to what we're going 
through now and that academic man 
was so busy catching up with the whirl 
of events in his own field. While in 
retrospect it looks like deliberate neglect, 
actually the colleges of liberal arts turned 
their backs on liberal education before 
they turned their backs on professional 
education. 

Goodson: Back in 1918 the School of 
Education, as a separate entity, was 
formed at Boston University and, if I 
am not mistaken, almost up to the 
present time it has been a self-contained 
institution. It was a teachers college put 
down in the environment of a total uni- 
versity without very much relationship 
to the other parts. How long has the 
College of Liberal Arts been training 
teachers? Did it ever get out of the 
business? 

Graham: No, it hasn't gotten out of 
the business, and I would say that the 
liberal arts, generally, have been train- 
ing teachers for about 800 years. Our 
main problem, I think, is that we've got 
two fictions: First, there is the idea that 
anyone who is liberally educated can 
teach, and can teach effectively, whether 
they prepare to teach on purpose or 
whether they want to do that more than 
anything in the world. And _ second, 
there is the idea that anyone who is not 
trained in a college of liberal arts, and 
who is trained on purpose, cannot teach 
well. These are the two fictions with 
which we have to contend in any co- 
operative program. 

Goodson: So, through the years, there 
has been co-operation at this level. The 
College of Liberal Arts sponsored pro- 
spective teachers and sent them to the 
School of Education for professional 
work. The School of Education enrolled 
prospective teachers. I don’t think it al- 
ways reciprocated because it established 
some of the early basic courses in com- 
munications, science, aesthetics, and 
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social studies as a kind of professionalized 
subject matter. For example, I have en- 
countered here a course called “Educa- 
tional Biology.” I have wondered how 
educational biology differs from biology. 

Graham: You mean just plain, com- 
mon, garden variety biology? 

Goodson: Right! 

Graham: Well, it differs in about the 
same way that the department of rural 
dramatics in a college of agriculture 
differs from the department of dramatics 
in a college of liberal arts. Rural dramat- 
ics is dramatics that takes place out in 
the country. I should assume that edu- 
cational biology is biology that takes 
place in the School of Education. 

I think that there is one other point 
that we want to make. Segments of the 
University, by accident of history, be- 
came virtually autonomous units, having 
relatively little to do with each other by 
reason of geography and one thing or 
another. Isn’t it a fact that the State 
of Massachusetts, being one of the last 
States to establish criteria for the pro- 
fessional education of the teacher, also 
encouraged colleges of liberal arts to 
maintain autonomy and pay little atten- 
tion to the preparation of teachers as 
teachers except by virtue of the fact that 
a man or a woman could go through 
college and could teach if he or she 
could find a job? 

Goodson: That is right. There was 
very little legal concern about the 
teachers in Massachusetts at the Com- 
monwealth level; for that matter, certi- 
fication standards were established just 
a few years ago. 

Graham: What is the present status 
of the autonomy of the School of Educa- 
tion in preparing teachers now, would 
you say? 

Goodson: It is quite autonomous as 
far as authority is concerned. The 
faculty of the School could change the 
program for the education of teachers 
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and legally, as far as the internal opera- 
tion of the University is concerned, 
would not have to consult any other 
faculty. 

Graham: 1 think that’s correct. Do 
you detect now on your faculty, and ours, 
a change of values? I think we should 
be perfectly frank about this. Do you see 
any change whereby our fierce inde- 
pendence is coming to an end and where 
there is genuine concern for common 
cause, over and beyond the beautiful 
speeches we always make to each other 
whenever we attend a conference such as 
this one? 

Goodson: Yes, I can see real evidence 
of the development of common cause. 
Let me give one example at the advanced 
level of study, keeping in mind that 
what happens at the advanced level 
filters down. The Department of Phi- 
losophy of the Graduate School and the 
faculty of the Foundations of Education 
in the School of Education have de- 
veloped a joint program of study lead- 
ing to the Ph.D. in education. 

Graham: Do you think we're coming 
to the end of an era? 

Goodson: Yes, I think we are! I 
think these streams that came from the 
common source, as you pointed out 
earlier, separated over the years and are 
now coming back together. This is 
happening not only at Boston Univer- 
sity; it is a movement throughout the 
country. To speed up the process is 
one of the purpose of this Kansas Con- 
ference of TEPS. 

Graham: Then you would say that 
we have no aversion to taking time by 
the forelock before time takes us by the 
forelock. 

Goodson: That's right. 

Graham: Would you say that what is 
coming to an end is sort of an era of 
diversity and more or less unarmed 
neutrality, and that we are now moving 
into a period where the major focus 
seems to be on the totality of the teacher 
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as a human being, liberally and pro- 
fessionally educated, in order to become 
an effective teacher? 

Goodson: I certainly do. 

Graham: That brings us to the ques- 
tion of where we go from here. And I'd 
like to ask you another question, be- 
cause without the right human beings 
we don’t have the right teachers. This 
question relates directly to admissions 
policies: What is the admissions policy 
of the School of Education, and how do 
you feel it relates to this common cause 
of turning out liberally and profession- 
ally educated teachers? 

Goodson: The School of Education 
requires for admission graduation from 
high school, without any rigid set of 
high-school prerequisites except four 
years of English. The student is required 
to submit a score on the College En- 
trance Board Examinations. The range 
of scores of the freshmen admitted to 
the School of Education during the past 
two years has not been as good as the 
range presented by students entering the 
College of Liberal Arts. The number of 
certified high-school units of credit that 
our students are presenting is not quite 
as good as for the College of Liberal 
Arts. Of course, there is the presump- 
tion that the entering student wishes to 
become a teacher. However, this pre- 
sumption is not seriously challenged. 
Personal qualifications are determined 
by references and through an interview 
by the admissions officer. At the present 
time, one student out of three seeking 
admission is rejected. A student has to 
pass a speech test before doing student 
teaching and may be disqualified by a 
faculty conference at this point because 
of scholarship or personality deficiences. 

Graham: Now, that brings up a ques- 
tion I think has been beaten too hard 
by a lot of critics around the country. 
There has been a lot of adverse comment 
on standards of admission in schools of 
education. But do you feel that there 
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is any future for liberal education in this 
country unless we can attract into teach- 
er education the ablest minds that we 
can find anywhere? 

Goodson: I think this is one of the 
great needs in teacher education. 

Graham: Well, now we're getting 
down to brass tacks. We have, in a way, 
banalized this problem of getting good 
students into teaching careers with 
words like “recruitment.” But, actually, 
it is as simple as this: Our purpose is 
providing liberal education in the edu- 
cation of the prospective teacher, your 
purpose is providing the professional 
education, and our joint purpose is giv- 
ing to society the best teachers that we 
can develop. All this really comes down 
to the point of how one gets good people 
into the field. It’s the old idea of the 
recipe for the rabbit stew: “First, catch 
your rabbit.” 

Goodson: And we need to catch 
better rabbits than we are now catching. 

Graham: We need to catch better 
rabbits—exactly so. And this means 
better rabbits are where you find them. 
Do you believe that there is anything in 
the idea that we have not looked into all 
possible sources for finding the better 
rabbit? 

Goodson: 1 think there is a good 
deal in this idea. I am impressed with 
the fact that 60 per cent of a graduating 
class of the School of Education came 
into the program after freshmen ad- 
mission. 

Graham: Where did they come from? 

Goodson: They came from liberal 
arts colleges, by and large. Some came 
from state colleges. 

Graham: Now, we have 2400 stu- 


dents roughly in our College of Liberal 
Arts. Is most of this 60 per cent from 
inside our University or outside? 
Goodson: Sixty per cent are from in- 
side the University. 
Graham: Do you think that there is 
anything in the possibility that, par- 
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ticularly in New England where the 
liberal arts, through tradition, naturally 
have prestige, we might conceivably 
work out some combined programs 
whereby a stucent may get a liberal arts 
degree and also satisfy professional re- 
quirements? 

Goodson: Yes, I think there is good 
prospect that this can be developed. 
The faculty of the School of Education 
has expressed considerable interest in 
changing the status of the School from 
that of admitting at the freshman level 
to admitting no earlier than at the be- 
ginning of the junior year, thus requir- — 
ing that the student present two years 
of liberal arts education before he starts 
the serious study of education. 

Another aspect of your suggestion is 
that we might work out a nine-semester 
program that would satisfy all the re- 
quirements for the Bachelor of Arts 
degree and satisfy the professional re- 
quirements for a Bachelor of Science 
degree, whereby the student could earn 
joint degrees. 

Graham: From the way you talk it 
sounds as though we have more oppor- 
tunities than we have headaches. 

Goodson: I think we have a real op- 
portunity here. I have studied the 
Bachelor of Arts program and I would 
like to explore the possibility of re- 
quiring 150 hours for graduation in ele- 
mentary education and 135 hours in 
secondary education. Also, I would like 
to explore combining the Bachelor of 
Arts and Master of Education into an 
integrated program. In either case, the 
student would meet criteria of the faculty 
of the College of Liberal Arts and have 
the necessary professional education for 
starting teaching in the public school. 
He wouldn’t be a completed teacher by 
any means, but he is now, in my opinion, 
a much less completed teacher when he 
takes the full program up through the 
master’s degree at the School of Educa- 
tion. 
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Graham: Not even if he comes from 
the College of Liberal Arts? Look, I 
wonder if it wouldn't be well to cut-back 
at this point to questions of curriculum. 
How do elementary and secondary pro- 
grams differ at Boston University? 


Goodson: Each student is required 
to take 30 semester hours of basic work 
as prescribed by the faculty in general 
liberal education. These hours are con- 
centrated in the fields of the sciences, the 
humanities, and the social studies. The 
secondary-school teacher is required to 
take at least 18 semester hours in his 
first teaching field in courses beyond the 
freshman level and 12 hours in a second 
teaching field. 

Each student takes a minimum of 18 
hours of professional study in psychology 
of learning, foundations of education, 
educational measurement, and student 
teaching. The secondary-education stu- 
dent takes both general and special 
methods courses. In elementary educa- 
tion, the student is required to present 
75 hours of general liberal education 
and 45 hours of professional education. 
The elementary-school teacher must 
have 18 hours in the field of social studies 
and has some opportunity for electives. 
For example, I have seen foreign 
language on an_ elementary-school 
teacher's graduation record. 


Graham: I think that, from what you 
said, I detect this: Our virtue is not in 
rigidity; at least our opportunity here is 
the remarkable flexibility that we seem 
to have. For example, you have used 
general-liberal education as virtually a 
hyphenated description. I could sub- 
scribe to that. I would have to because 
our founder said that all specialized edu- 
cation should be to some extent general, 
and all general education should be to 
some extent specialized. Therefore, with 
a general-education program which has 
a two-year integrated sequence, we have 
what might be a natural for some of the 
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more intensive programs like elementary 
education. In the standard course dis- 
tribution program (also within the Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts) we have a great 
deal of flexibility which would, for exam- 
ple, take care of the person who is going 
to take sciences and who might be con- 
verted into secondary education «if he 
were a science major. 

Goodson: The faculty of the School 
of Education would be very happy with 
that integrated package for the pro- 
spective elementary-school teacher. 

Graham: Are you suggesting that you 
can have several first-rate approaches 
to teacher education within a diversi- 
fied institution such as ours, that per- 
haps the key is flexibility, but that each 
approach within that flexibility should 
be designed on purpose with the specific 
end of producing good teachers and 
should be planned in consultation be- 
tween the two faculties involved? 

Goodson: I would like to see some 
of our students come by way of the inte- 
grated general-education approach and 
other students come through the distri- 
bution program of separate courses. 

Graham: Well now, at that point, 
have you enunciated a general principle 
that you feel you and your colleagues 
could, on the whole, subscribe to—that 
a variety of sound programs for teacher 
education can be devised? 

Goodson: Yes, I don’t think the 
faculty of the School of Education would 
be of the temperament to develop a rigid 
pattern. One of the tenets of the faculty 
has to do with allowing a great deal of 
flexibility. We have what we call mini- 
mum requirements in professional edu- 
cation and there is a great deal of option 
exercised by the adviser in the making of 
a program for a student. 

The elementary-education faculty this 
year tried out two professional sequences 
in which they integrated six separate 
methods courses in elementary educa- 
tion, now two six-hour blocks. This 
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same sort of plan for integrating general 
methods, special methods, and measure- 
ment is now being explored by the 
secondary-education faculty. So, while 
there will be maintained a flexibility in 
programming students (and I hope that 
the virtue of flexibility is never confused 
with the vice of looseness), nevertheless 
there is movement toward integration 
taking place. 

Graham: Don’t you believe that in 
terms of flexibility this is generally mis- 
understood by liberal arts faculties 
across the country, even to some extent 
within ours? We hear the word “lock- 
step” used so much—frequently as “the 
lockstep of certification.” Do you antici- 
pate any difficulty in the more progres- 
sive states, particularly where institutions 
can devise through collaboration among 
the liberal and professional disciplines? 
Is there any problem so far as getting 
such programs as we might devise ap- 
proved so that the young professional 
can go through an accredited institution 
and have a program devised in terms of 
the special resources of that institution? 

Goodson: No, there is no legal re- 
quirement I know about that says a uni- 
versity cannot experiment. As I see the 
certification pattern, it is moving very 
rapidly in the direction of accrediting 
the institution and allowing the faculty 
to work out various programs for the 
preparation of teachers. Certification, in 
my judgment, is no longer a barrier to 
creative and imaginative developments 
in teacher education. 

Graham: Well, that brings us to an- 
other important bench mark that we 
might as well lay down right here, since 
we are nailing down specific points. Do 
you see teacher education, then, as an 
all-university responsibility? 

Goodson: I very definitely see teacher 


education as an all-university responsi- 
bility. I think there is only one big lack 
in our operation. The two faculties have 
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not sufficiently confronted one another; 
they need to interact. I judge that the 
understanding is there implicitly but it 
needs to be brought out in the open and 
it needs to be put to work. I would like 
there to be more systematic consultation. 
I would like there to be advice coming 
regularly and deliberately from the Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts to the School of Edu- 
cation as to what is a good pattern of 
teacher education, what are the varia- 
tions that we should have, and what are 
the criteria for judging the quality of a 
particular program. There has been a 
great deal of ad hoc co-operation and a 
great deal of co-operation between par- 
ticular small segments of either faculty, 
but we need to broaden this co-operation 
and to make it more systematic. You and 
I, through our offices, need to promote 
and to sanction co-operative studies and 
endeavors. 

Graham: | think this takes us right 
to the verge of another conclusion. Do 
you believe, then, that the basic separa- 
tion of liberal and professional studies 
is a sort of academic cultural lag, some- 
thing that has hung over us for the past 
40 years or so? We simply haven't found 
our way, but everybody is thinking more 
progressively along independent lines. 
It is simply a matter of getting two sets 
of progressive ideas essentially in har- 
mony. Well, that would take us to the 
question: How do you characterize the 
respective and basic roles of these two 
colleges that should have an opportunity 
to interact—the College of Liberal Arts 
and the School of Education? 

Goodson: The role of the School of 
Education is to carry the responsibility 
for orienting the student to the profes- 
sion of education, to the act of teaching, 
and to the understanding of the school 
in the social order. This the faculty 
needs to do well and needs to concen- 
trate its efforts in doing. I don’t want 
to give up the authority for professional 
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relationships that belongs, in my opin- 
ion, in the School of Education. I don’t 
think it makes for good organization for 
the University, and I don’t think that a 
university consummates its social mission 
in producing quality teachers if teacher 
education is diffused all over the lot with 
no particular unit responsible for it. 

Graham: If I can interrupt you, I 
would say I'd be delighted to take on 
your relationships, for example, with 
teacher education and professional stand- 
ards, and I would like to swap with you 
the American Chemical Society any day 
you are ready to trade. 

Goodson: You've got plenty of worry. 
Now, this means that the basic responsi- 
bility for liberal arts education belongs 
in your part of the University. How- 
ever, when I am speaking of roles I am 
speaking of day-by-day operations. Now 
these operations need to be carried on 
against a background of vigorous con- 
sultation and advice. That is, I want 
your faculty to understand the profes- 
sional sequence and to make suggestions 
as to how it may be improved. And, I 
want the faculty of the School of Educa- 
tion to penetrate sympathetically and 
critically the liberal arts and come to 
understand more intimately the minds of 
men dedicated to them. I would like 
very much for some of your professors 
to go out with the faculty of the School 
of Education when they visit elementary 
schools and carry on professional consul- 
tations with high-school faculties. As 
they examine together the same phe- 
nomena of teaching in elementary and 
secondary schools they are likely to sense 
more keenly their joint responsibilities 
and to stimulate growth, one in the 
other. 

Graham: Maybe that’s why the super- 
intendent of schools in Malden asked us 
70 years ago not to send any of our 
students out there for practice teaching. 

Goodson: That may well be. I would 
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like to ask you this question, Ed: Is 
there anything that the School of Educa- 
tion faculty could be doing or should be 
doing to enhance liberal education at 
Boston University? 

Graham: Yes, I think unquestionably 
there is a great deal they can do. For 
example, I have had in the back of my 
mind a sort of Socratic question that I 
ask myself. It goes this way: May not 
the professional schools be the salvation 
of the liberal arts? For example, you're 
turning out teachers, the best that we 
can muster from the students we get and 
always with the hope that we can catch 
better rabbits when we can _ identify 
them. I have felt that it would be a 
very good thing if the professional 
schools—and I mean particularly the 
School of Education—could say: These 
are the values that we look for in the 
first-rate teacher, and these values can 
be translated in terms of liberal educa- 
tion. When the School of Education, 
which can best judge what the effective 
teacher should be, turns to us and says 
to us not that “we want six hours of 
sociology and twelve hours of American 
history,” or what we used to call in the 
old days specificity, but “we would like, 
from the young people whom you send 
to us to be teachers, these understandings 
and skills.” Then we get down to the 
brute, obstinate fact of how many se- 
mester hours can be devoted to these 
understandings and skills, how they can 
be most effectively developed in the 
liberal courses we have or should have. 

Goodson: What you say is very chal- 
lenging. Let me see if I understand. 
The faculty of the School of Education 
could be useful to the faculty of the 
College of Liberal Arts in clarifying 
what liberal arts education should stand 
for. If the School of Education would 
specify the characteristics the student 
should have when he comes to his pro- 
fessional sequence and that he also would 
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accumulate as he takes more work in 
liberal arts, then the College of Liberal 
Arts would give the assurance that these 
characteristics would be developed inso- 
far as possible. This means that the 
faculty of the School of Education 
would have to say what is the liberally 
educated man in the area of the sciences. 
What is the liberally educated man in 
relation to the humanities and the social 
studies? —These would have to be stated 
quite specifically in terms of behaviors, 
value orientation, and understandings; 
then you will take these specifications to 
the faculty and say: “Let us design the 
best program we can with the highest 
degree of assurance that these specifica- 
tions from the School of Education will 
be built into the student.” Is this what 
you are saying? 

Graham: Yes, I'm saying I would 
take your ideas to the faculty and then 
I think I should duck, because this is 
where you get your interaction. But it’s 
only in interaction, and it is only in the 
discussion of value, that you really get 
progress in education. You and I both 
are aware that much of our debate, cast 
in the loftiest terms with respect to aca- 
demic philosophy, tends to degenerate 
into questions such as ‘Who is in con- 
trol here?” “How many of the warm 
bodies can you capture for your de- 
partment?” At this point, we're really 
talking in universals, because this is al- 
most always true of the chronic warfare 
between the professional schools and the 
liberal arts, and there is a competitive 
interest. To take it out of the context 
of warfare between liberal and profes- 
sional education as applied to the educa- 
tion of the teacher, it calls to mind the 
study that Dean Smith, of the University 
of Maryland, made about ten years ago. 
He reviewed the requirements for ad- 
mission to medical college and then they 
made a study of the premedical curricula 
of some 25 or 30 liberal arts colleges. He 
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found that the requirements to take a 
premedical course in a liberal arts col- 
lege ran much higher in terms of pre- 
scribed courses, particularly in the 
sciences, than what the medical colleges 
said they really wanted. This led to an 
assumption that premedical courses de- 
vised in the name of academic philoso- 
phy were based to a considerable extent 
upon the influence of certain depart- 
ments in the liberal arts faculties, which 
wanted to capture a certain amount of 
student time. This trend, too, is being 
reversed, but I am simply saying that I 
think liberal arts colleges are not iso- 
lated, self-contained units. They are 
all-university divisions, just as I would 
say that teacher education is an all- 
university responsibility. If a liberal 
college has the universal mission that it 
claims—and I think rightly so—then 
liberal education is no academic island, 
but we have to conceive of ourselves as 
serving everyone in terms of the pur- 
poses of the entire University. 

Goodson: When the School of Edu- 
cation places this sort of demand on the 
liberal arts faculty, is there any danger 
that the faculty will become so other- 
directed that it will lose its sense of 
unique mission irrespective of vocational 
pursuit on the part of the student? There 
is something quite precious in the liberal 
arts tradition that could be lost if the 
College became the handmaiden to the 
professions. 

Graham: There is no danger what- 
soever about this. We are independent, 
otherwise thinking, articulate, and com- 
pletely committed to the fact that we 
are the best out. We would yield in our 
judgments to no one. But in our sense 
of mission we would yield to no one, 
either. I think there is one thing about 
an urban institution such as ours that 
makes our situation somewhat analagous 
to institutions of complex organization 
anywhere. We have two functions. The 
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first is described by the banal phrase, 
“service function,” that is, providing the 
services of liberal arts to all who require 
some degree of liberal education in 
preparation for a profession. We also 
have the mission of liberal education for 
its own sake, and we have about 90 years 
of successful history behind us that may 
be almost unique among the urban insti- 
tutions. We lose very few students to 
other programs. The College of Liberal 
Arts has a tremendous carrying power. 
We graduate about 500 seniors with de- 
grees of Bachelor of Arts every com- 
mencement. This reflects a healthy state 
when you recognize that our total en- 
rollment is 2400, and that we have about 
an average academic mortality which is 
pretty high. We accept quite a few 
transfers in the junior year. We have a 
good margin of safety. And I'm sure of 
my own commitment in this connection: 
We're not likely to become an academic 
filling station for students from other 
programs. 

Goodson: Is there any other way in 
which the School of Education could be 
of use to improving the liberal arts 
enterprise? Is there anything in the 
technology of teaching, any professional 
competence that the faculty has that 
could be of use to you in giving greater 
assurance that the liberal arts mission is 
being accomplished? 

Graham: 1 would expect your faculty 
to march en masse to our next faculty 
meeting singing, “From Greenland’s icy 
mountains to India’s coral strand.” But 
seriously, there are many things you've 
mentioned—our joint program in the 
philosophy of education. Now at this 
point, I think you and I are both com- 
mitted to the idea that we don’t believe 
in layer-cake education, and I know that 
you conceive of the School of Education 
extending to five, six, even to eight years 
in its undergraduate and its graduate 
professional programs. The College of 
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Liberal Arts also extends two years in 
the general-education sequence, four 
years in the standard program, five or 
six years in the master’s program and 
up to eight years in the program leading 
to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
We have joined at the graduate level in 
the philosophy of education sequence 
which was proposed, as you remember, 
and put over in the graduate faculty by 
our Department of Philosophy. Yet you 
have brought into your faculty our two 
leading men in the field of philosophy of 
education, and they have joined with 
us in the Graduate School. Then, too, 
you and I have talked about the prepara- 
tion of college teachers. I am committed 
to the idea that this begins in the 
subject-matter fields where the graduate 
students are. I see a joint appointment 
that we are going to come to: a pro- 
fessor of higher education who will be 
appointed in the Graduate School and, 
hopefully, if we find the man of the sort 
you like, who will also have appointment 
in the School of Education. 

Goodson: A_ professor could give 
courses in higher education, yes, but 
more importantly, I think, the scholar 
should be available to both faculties for 
consultation in program development. 

Graham: This is correct, because you 
have to prepare college teachers, like any 
other sort of teacher, on purpose. This 
looks toward our development of joint 
programs in teaching internships, con- 
version of teaching fellowships in the 
various subject-matter fields, and to pre- 
paratory programs and inservice pro- 
grams for prospective teachers. 

Goodson: I would hope that the per- 
son would also have some time and 
capacity for thinking about education 
from elementary school through the 
doctorate and would give leadership to 
both faculties in working at the frontier 
of developing a theory of education. 

Graham: Unless the man has a phil- 
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osophical base of operation, unless he 
has a concept of the unity of education 
and educational endeavor, there would 
be no point in having him here. Of 
course, you and I would welcome him 
with particular warmth if he not only 
had time to do this thinking on the 
frontier or the cutting edge, but if he 
would also find a way that you and I 
would have some time to think about 
anything, ever. What other collabora- 
tive ventures have we engaged in? Now, 
we are on the specifics of the teacher- 
education program. We've mentioned 
the philosophy of education; we have 
mentioned the professorship in higher 
education. You have aiso mentioned 
our integrated program in general edu- 
cation which seems to be a “natural” 
for the preparation of elementary teach- 
ers. Then, I have, of course, a letter 
from you in which you have proposed 
a joint faculty committee on teacher 
education. Well, now you have your 
answer. I'm enthusiastic about it! What 
do you hope to have come out of that 
committee? 

Goodson: The first thing that the 
Advisory Committee should do is to look 
at both of the programs so that its mem- 
bers become a small overlapping group 
between the School and the College that 
would understand one program as well 
as the other. This would be the begin- 
ning in penetrating the communication 
barrier. The content and methodology 
under catalogue course titles and de- 
scriptions would be uncovered and ex- 
amined by the Committee. I would also 
hope the Committee would think in 
terms of some experimentation and re- 
search, for example, attacking the prob- 
lem of assaying the relative merits of 
integrated liberal arts for the first two 
years as against the standard distribution 
pattern. Also, this Committee would ad- 
vise both faculties as to where studies are 
needed to correct weaknesses and where 
new developments in depth are to be 
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initiated so that we could have the confi- 
dence that Boston University is doing as 
well as it possibly can in teacher educa- 
tion. I’m inviting the liberal arts mem- 
bers of the Committee to the School of 
Education faculty work conference next 
October. 

Graham: Now, what you're suggest- 
ing is that, with two relatively new deans 
and two old established programs, we 
stand at the beginning of a really chal- 
lenging era in that neither one of us 
came in to keep things just as they are; 
neither did we come in to effect change 
for change’s sake, but we have already 
identified a number of first-rate oppor- 
tunities. We can cite some rather amaz- 
ing progress, when you look at the fact 
that in the 25 or 30 years before this 
much had not happened. We should 
also agree that we have barely scratched 
the surface. What other projects are 
now under advisement by the faculty of 
the School of Education? 

Goodson: One is a major project in 
the area of the practicum or student 
teaching. Next year we are going to try 
in two different public schools a two- 
pronged arrangement. We are sending 
seniors to these two schools to do student 
teaching. They will be supervised by 
instructors from the campus. Also, two 
senior professors are going into the two 
elementary schools to work closely with 
the faculties. We hope that we can 
eventually correct this truncated situa- 
tion that we now have where the pro- 
fessor teaches one kind of theory in a 
methods course and students by force of 
school circumstances have to practice a 
different kind of theory. 

For example, we have an exciting proj- 
ect going on in team learning in the 
elementary grades. The two senior pro- 
fessors will be working with the faculties 
of the two schools in a co-operative 
effort to improve, for example, children’s 
learning to read and learning arithmetic 
in small group arrangements, flexibly 
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changeable in the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grades. The student teacher will be 
there to participate in this effort and to 
learn what is involved in such a teach- 
ing approach as well as the background 
of the research that is under way. 

This kind of effort may eventually lead 
to all the work in the technology of 
teaching being taught in the school situa- 
tion in close conjunction with the prac- 
tical efforts and experiences of the stu- 
dent. This effort, particularly its re- 
search and developments sides, also 
represents an appropriate activity for 
the projected Center for School Studies 
and Development. 

Graham: President Warren would 
have approved of that, because in 1890 
he said that you cannot educate teachers 
except on the scene and still do it com- 
pletely. 


Monologue Postscripts 

Goodson: In some discussions, the 
assumption is frequently implied and 
left unexamined that liberal education 
or anything by that name is ubiquitous 
in excellence. It is perceived as sacro- 
sanct and no questions are raised. This 
I don’t think is an accurate description, 
Ed, of the prevailing situation at Boston 
University 

It seems to me to be quite important 
that, as we inquire frankly and freshly 
into the professional aspects of preparing 
teachers, we open inquiry equally frank 
and fresh into liberal arts education at 
Boston University. My interest may be 
simply due to professional zeal. Teacher 
education can be no better or worse than 
the offerings of the liberalizing disci- 
plines. Therefore, I wish to have your 
reaction to my suggestions for inquiry 
into liberal education. I desire the 
inquiry for two reasons. First, I wish to 
be informed as to the present state of 
affairs. Second, I trust that no effort will 
be sidetracked at Boston University in 
the future that has as its intention the re- 
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newing, vitalizing, and investing with 
zeal for mission and excellence of liberal 
arts education. Let me tell you what 
occurs to me as suggestions for inquiry: 

The liberal arts and sciences may be 
taught without sufficient student contact. 
They may be taught in an atmosphere 
of almost supercilious isolation. 

The cultural context of the liberal 
arts may be excessively ignored. The 
current event, ethical and political is- 
sues of modern life, and the principle of 
using scholarship for solving problems 
may not receive sufficient attention. 

Instruction may lack technology which 
if more fully used would assure more 
student contact and greater relevancy 
for the sciences and arts. 

Is an affection for the intellectual life 
a contagious factor in the atmosphere of 
Boston University? If not, what can you 
and I do to make the intellectual life of 
students more persuasive? 

Is there an orientation for cultural 
reform and national purpose? It seems 
to me that neutralism on the part of the 
university faculty becomes educational 
irresponsibility in the face of the deepen- 
ing crisis of man. 

These suggestions, I know, Ed, are of 
the order of a mighty undertaking. They 
indicate, however, the character of the 
context of university life that seems today 
to be exceedingly necessary for preparing 
quality teachers for elementary and high 
schools. 

Graham: Where do we go from here? 
These little love feasts, such as the con- 
versation which we have just held, are 
always spiritually elevating whether we 
are talking in the safe territory of a 
conference a thousand miles from home 
or talking in even safer territory, such 
as tonight, with only a recording ma- 
chine. 

The problem is that neither a confer- 
ence nor a recording machine controls 
curriculum. A recording machine does 
not talk back unless you push the but- 
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ton. A faculty controls curriculum. A 
faculty talks back whether you push the 
button or not. 

The obstinate fact is that every objec- 
tive which we have conceived, every goal 
which we have described in such lofty 
terms has to be tranlated in terms of 
courses of study. Curriculum is one of 
the basic means to a desired end. It has 
to be worked out at Boston University, 
as everywhere, with a back-talking, inde- 
pendent, otherwise-thinking faculty, and 
every mother’s son of them convinced 
that he is right. 

My thought is that we shall have to 
set up some evaluation studies and that 
these should range over a territory even 
broader than the big pastures of teacher 
education. For example, the Graduate 
Board has already taken favorable action 
on a recommendation that we evaluate 
programs throughout the Graduate 
School looking toward determining 
whether we are offering too many sub- 
marginal courses and, indeed, whether 
we ought to reduce the number of fields 
in which we now offer graduate degrees. 
We believe that there is a good chance 
that we could do a much more signifi- 
cant job by concentrating our resources 
in a limited number of fields where we 
have special opportunities and strengths, 
upgrading the quality and quantity of 
programs in those fields, and eliminating 
graduate programs of less significance 
and need. After two years as graduate 
dean I share the feeling of the Graduate 
Board that we are, in a sense, sharing 
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our poverty among too many depart- 
ments, when we have a real opportunity 
to consolidate our resources and give 
adequate support to those things which 
we can do best and which are needed 
most in our particular situation. 

The Committee on Academic Policy 
of the College of Liberal Arts has been 
faced with the same question under 
somewhat different form. While the 
proliferation of courses is an old friend 
in both graduate and undergraduate 
education, our main concern is whether 
our whole program of liberal studies is 
as effective as we should like it to be. 
The College of Liberal Arts is an all- 
university division, accessible to every- 
one, and serving everyone. Accordingly, 
we have to take a good look at how well 
we are doing the job. Hopefully, we 
shall launch our evaluation studies dur- 
ing the next academic year, with full 
faculty participation and support. It is 
my hope that we can make some real 
progress in the upgrading of a curricu- 
lum which is already good, but which 
ought to be better, by beginning with 
faculty agreement on objectives rather 
concretely stated. For a good curriculum 
proceeds out of whatever it is that we 
are trying to do, and it is my conviction 
that we have a good chance of making 
progress of a significant order by direct- 
ing our first attention toward agreement 
on what it is that we are trying to do 
and avoid so far as possible the eternal 
question that underlies so much of our 
debate: Who is in charge here? 


Higher Standards: More Teachers 


The false assumption that increasing standards of admission, preparation, and employ- 
ment would reduce the supply has hindered progress. But higher standards produce more, 
not fewer teachers. And recognition of the importance of teaching, by the profession 
and by the public, will help secure and retain a more nearly adequate supply.—Ruth A. 
Stout, “Selection of Teacher Education Students.” The Education of Teachers: New 
Perspectives. Report of the Second Bowling Green Conference, June 24-28 (Washington, 


D. C.: National TEPS Commission) p. 248. 


Ira J. Gordon 


Observing from a Perceptual Viewpoint 
Teaching teachers to see children as children see beviiien 


Current psychological research and 
theory increasingly point to the funda- 
mental role of perception in influencing 
a person's behavior and learning. We 
are constantly reminded that it is im- 
portant for the teacher to understand 
the nature of the child’s concept of him- 
self. Only insofar as teachers are able to 
understand how the child perceives him- 
self, his school, his peers, and his family 
are they able to understand him and de- 
sign learning situations which enable 
him to grow and develop. 


Traditionally, many courses in child 
growth and development have included 
observational experiences in which pro- 
spective teachers were alerted to the im- 
portance of the physical growth of the 
child, the dynamics of the peer group, 
and the recurrent behavior of the child 
in the school setting. 


From these observed behaviors teach- 
er-education students were taught to 
hypothesize as to the role of past and 
current experiences in the child’s life 
which affected his behavior. 


We now need to devise ways of help- 
ing these students to understand not 
only the role of past experiences and 
current situations in the child’s life but 
also the role of the child’s own percep- 
tions and interpretations of his experi- 
ences. We need to educate these stu- 
dents to see life through the child’s eyes; 
to infer his perceptions of self from their 
observations of his behavior. 


As Combs and Soper suggest, “If each 


individual behaves in terms of his self- 
concept, then it should be possible for 
an outsider, by observing the behavior 
of an individual, to infer the nature of 
the self-concept.”' There is, however, at 
least one inherent danger in this infer- 
ence process. The student in inferring 
the child’s perceptions may merely be 
projecting his own self upon the child. 
Assuming that the child perceives in a 
certain way because he (the student) 
would have perceived it that way places 
in doubt the whole reliability and 
validity of this procedure. Ways need to 
be found to circumvent this problem. 

While the following program certainly 
leaves much to be desired, particularly 
in the area of testing the correctness of 
the student's inferences, it is presented 
as a beginning attempt to deal with the 
problem of teaching perceptual-infer- 
ence-making. 

In several sections of undergraduate 
courses in human growth and develop- 
ment at both the sophomore and junior 
levels the following procedures were 
used: 

Students were taught in the usual 
fashion to observe and record behavior 
objectively, using as guides principles 
developed and described in Helping 


* Arthur W. Combs and Daniel W. Soper, 
“The Self, Its Derivate Terms, and Research,” 
Journal of Individual Psychology 13: 137; 
November 1957. 


Dr. Gordon is associate professor of edu- 
cation at the College of Education, Univer- 
sity of Florida, Gainesville. 
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Teachers Understand Children, The 
Teacher as a Cuidance Worker? and 
now The Child .« the Educative Process.* 


After the sophomore students had 
learned to record adequately, starting 
from the very beginning with the juniors 
who had had previous experience in 
recording, several additional steps were 
taken. First, teams of three to five stu- 
dents were assigned to make a total of 
approximately 40 hours of observations, 
over the course of the semester, on a 
child or adolescent in the laboratory 
school. Then they were presented with 
the basic assumption that the child's 
behavior is a function of his perceptions. 


Each observer was instructed to at- 
tempt to make, alongside each objective 
observation, as many hypotheses as he 
could about how the child at that mo- 
ment might be perceiving himself in re- 
lation to the given situation. 


The following are some brief examples 
of students’ initial efforts to do this. The 
suggestion was made that it might be 
easier if hypotheses were stated in the 
first person, and in the possible language 
of the child. 


Jim, A High-School Student 


Inference (1). 1 am interested in what our 
club is now doing and is going to do in the 
future. 


Behavior (1). After the vocabulary is read 
Miss Smith turns the class over to Mary for 
a Latin Club meeting. Mary calls on Sue to 
read the minutes and Jim watches her as 
she speaks. Mary then calls on Sandy to 
give a report on the Roman Senate. 

Inference (2). I am not interested in the 
Roman Senate and get bored listening to 


* Commission on Teacher Education, Amer- 
ican Council on Education, Helping Teachers 
Understand Children (Washington, D. C.: the 
Council, 1945) 468 p. 

*Ira J. Gordon, The Teacher as a Guidance 
Worker (New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1956) 350 p. 

* Daniel A. Prescott, The Child in the Educa- 
tive Process (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1957) 502 p. 
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Sandy read about it. 

Behavior (2). Jim looks through a book as 
she reads her report. No one in the class 
speaks although several students are draw- 
ing little pictures on notebook paper while 
Sandy talks. No one pays any attention to 
these people and Sandy does not look up 
from the paper she is reading. Now Jim 
shows something in his book to the boy on 
his right, Bill, and they look at the book 
together without talking until Sandy has 
finished her report. When Sandy has finished 
her report, Miss Smith puts some facts and 
figures about Rome on the board. 

Inference (3). 1 don’t care what went on 
in Rome if I am not going to be tested on it. 

Behavior (3). While she is writing on the 
board Jim and Bill talk to each other; no 
one watches them. 


Danny, A Fifth-Grade Student 


Inference (1). 1 feel a little silly up here. 

Behavior (1). Danny's group stands up in 
front of the room to give a report on 
Indians. Danny leans against blackboard. 
Teacher: “Danny, are you tired?” Danny 
smiles slightly and straightens up. 

Inference (2). We all feel the same way. 

Behavior (2). Smiles at Mary. Almost 
smiles as Alice and Blondie whisper in front 
of him. Danny explains his Indian Clothing. 

Inference (3). This was only make-believe 
so we couldn't make things just the same as 
the Indians did. 

Behavior (3). We didn’t make them 
exactly as the Indians do. We had to cut 
the leg so we could walk. Teacher: “The 
Indians cut theirs at the knee so they could 
walk too, didn’t they?” 

Inference (4). The Indians used skins, not 
paper. Their clothing lasted longer and it 
was more worthwhile to spend time on deco- 
rating it. 

Behavior (4). Danny: “Yes, but we had 
to cut ours more than they did so they 
wouldn’t tear. They put designs on the 
breechcloths and leggings but we didn’t put 
it all the way around as they did.” Teacher: 
“It is kind of hard to walk in them.” Danny: 
“Yeah! We scotchtaped them.” 

Inference (5). 1 know all about the In- 
dians we studied. She’s not telling it right. 

Behavior (5). Danny smiles and watches 
Blondie as she gives her report. Looks at 
teacher as she asks question about informa- 
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tion given in report. Danny raises hand. 
Lowers it when someone answers question. 
Hand up again as teacher asks another ques- 
tion. Hand down when someone answers it. 

Inference (6). She doesn’t even know 
which Indians did different things. 

Behavior (6). Blondie continues her re- 
port. Danny leans forward; opens mouth, 
raises hand, smiles and says, “Those were 
the Northwestern Indians.” Smiles at teach- 
er as she says, “If you don’t hurry you'll 
never get to division.” It’s Danny's turn to 
report. 

Inference (7). We all have to do some- 
thing but I feel foolish up here. 

Behavior (7). “I'm gonna read the Glos- 
sary.” Reads several words correctly and then 
says: 

Inference (8). This word is too embarrass- 
ing to read. 

Behavior (8). “I don't know what this 
word is.” Blondie tries to help him. Johnny 
comes over to help. They decide the word 
is garter. Danny finishes his reading list of 
words. 


These inferences are quite personal, 
and reflect the value system and self of 
the observer. They are also not “depth” 
hypotheses, but are closely related to the 
immediate behavior. 

Each team met weekly and shared its 
observational material and hypotheses. 
The students soon found that the pro- 
jection process was at work and that the 
same behavior observed by individual 
students led to quite different hypotheses 
as to how the child felt. As _ they 
struggled with this, they were presented 
with the third step which was to use 
these perceptual hypotheses as_predic- 
tions of behavior and to test them 
through turther observation. For ex- 
ample, if the group members hypothe- 
sized that Suzy perceived the teacher as 
someone who “picks on her” they could 
then observe if in other situations Suzy’s 
behavior reflected these perceptions. In 
this way students began to use percep- 
tual theory and subjected it to the scien- 
tific method of validation. 

As more information was gathered, a 
fourth step very similar to that described 
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in Gordon® and Prescott® utilized that 
of classifying data. Classification, how- 
ever, in this situation was designed to 
increase the students’ understanding of 
the internal frame of reference of the 
child. They were given an outline guide 
consisting among others of the following 
categories: 


I. a. How does he perceive himself in re- 
lation to the school and teachers? 
b. How does he perceive his peers? 
c. How does he perceive his family? 
d. How does he perceive his own body? 
As the student-observer saw behavior 
which he thought yielded information on 
any of these questions, he used a letter or 
number at the margin to indicate this, as in 
the following case of Tim's behavior in a 
high-school physics class: 


I. d. When the bell rang Tim was just 
walking in the door smiling, wearing 
blue jeans, a red and green ivy-league 
shirt, black and white socks and black 
shoes. He needed a shave and his shirt- 
tail was coming out on the left side. 


. Mr. Jones said, “Let's all get in our 
seats.” Tim sat down in the same seat 
he occupied during my previous obser- 
vation. He sat in the rear of the room, 
immediately opened his book, and 
started thumbing through it. The 
teacher began to hand back test papers 
from Monday. 

. Tim spoke to his neighbor, the boy 
sitting beside him at his table-desk, 
and, smiling, said, “Ya say you're going 
to leave now before your test paper is 
handed back?” The boy answered, 
“Yea, let's get out of here.” Tim smiled 
and said, “We've had it—here he 
comes.” 

. Both of them then looked toward Mr. 
Jones. When Tim received his paper 
he said in a loud voice, waving his 
paper in his right hand, “a 76, a 76"! 
Then opened his textbook and started 
thumbing through it again. 

. A boy from across the room called him 
by his last name and said, “How'd ya 
do?” 


* Op. cit. 
* Op. cit. 
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I. a. Tim looked up, smiled, and said—“A 
76 and that’s pretty good for not study- 
ing.”” The boy also smiled and laugh- 
ingly said, “I made a 77.” 

I. a. Tim looked back at his text and said 
once more, “I didn’t study.” 

I. b. The other boy began to talk to the 
boy beside him but I could not hear 
what was said. 


At the end of the semester each 
observer team analyzed its data to at- 
tempt to answer the following questions 
in addition to questions concerning the 
biological and situational forces shap- 
ing the child’s behavior: 


If. a. What are his major generalized self- 
concepts? (Use as a guide the cate- 
gories in Jersild’s In Search of Self.*) 

b. What specific self-concepts does he 
hold in reference to particular sub- 
jects, people, etc.? 

c. How does he conceive of his own 
body? 

d. What are his goals and aspirations? 

e. What are his values and are they 
arranged in any hierarchy? 


The following is excerpted from a 
group report on Angel, a third-grader. 
In the actual report, the original be- 
havior records are cited for support for 
each of the tentative conclusions reached 
by the group. This excerpt is not meant 
to represent any standard of excellence, 
but is merely given as an example of the 
type of report submitted: 


I. The Self Processes—Perceptions. 

A. How does she perceive the school 
and teacher? We think that Angel 
perceives her teacher as: the class- 
room authority; the establisher of 
discipline; her individual ideal; not 
seeming to be fair at times; approv- 
ing of her at times; disapproving 
of her at times; desirous of chil- 
drens’ help and co-operation; an 
interesting person; encouraging par- 
ticipation; a comforting person. 

B. How does she perceive her peers? 


* Thomas A. Jersild, In Search of Self (New 
York: Teachers College, Bureau of Publications, 
1952). 141 p. 
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We believe that Angel perceives her 
peers as: playmates; good natured; 
her friends; sources of information; 
annoying at times; fair; helpful; 
interesting to be with. 

C. How does she perceive her family? 
The following is considered the only 
conclusion we have on how Angel 
perceives her family. Actually, we 
do not know exactly. With the few 
examples throughout our observa- 
tions corresponding to this area we 
listed them as follows: with pride; 
willing to co-operate and help the 
school in any way. 


II. The Self-Processes—Self-Concepts. 

A. How does she conceive her own 
body? As good in physical activity; 
subject to temperature change (hot 
at times, cold at other times); the 
tool of her mind (also agile); not 
sexually interesting to others; un- 
aware of posture, position of dress, 
etc.; being tired at times; being un- 
comfortable at times. 

B. What are her major generalized self- 
concepts? In referring to Jersild, 
we concluded that Angel holds the 
following dimensions of her gen- 
eralized self-concepts: 

1. Scholarly Attitude. From our 
over-all observations, we feel 
Angel perceives herself as having 
average intelligence. In compari- 
son with her other classmates she 
substantiates this conclusion. 

2. Attitude Toward School and 
Teacher (s). We cannot positively 
say whether Angel perceives her- 
self as liking or disliking school 
and its environment. We feel 
that Angel's attitude displays ac- 
ceptance and rejection of the 
established school curriculum. 
We feel that Angel’s attitude 
toward her teacher(s) is shown 
by our statements and examples 
in IA. 

3. Attitude Toward Group Activi- 
ties. Angel enters enthusiastically 
into group activities and ap- 
parently enjoys them. 

4. Study Habits and Perserverance. 
We infer that Angel's generalized 
self-concept in relation to her 


study habits and stick-to-itiveness 
has not been desirably developed. 
We feel this is exemplified in her 
very short attention span and 
constant restlessness. 

5. Personality and Character. In 
Ill A & B (her goals, aspirations, 
and values), we find some of the 
underlying determining factors 
in her personality and character. 
We are not qualified to specifi- 
cally state Angel's generalized self- 
concept in terms of her total 
character and personality make- 
up. 

C. What specific self-concepts does she 
hold? We believe that Angel's spe- 
cific concepts are: I can knit; I don’t 
always like the way I look; I am 
helpful; I like to do things by my- 
self sometimes; I like to do things 
with others; I like rhythmic activ- 
ities. 

Ill. The Self-Processes—Values. 

A. What are her goals and aspirations? 
We as a committee feel that Angel's 
goals and aspirations are unde- 
veloped to any obvious extent at the 
present time. But after observing 
her for a full semester we think that 
we can be correct in saying that 
Angel has certain short-range goals 
which may be: be like the teacher, 
please the teacher, be popular, be 
recognized, do acceptable work, and 
be socially accepted. These goals 
and aspirations are common among 
most of the other children at this 
particular grade level. 

B. What are her values? We consider 
Angel’s values as being stepping- 
stones toward attaining her goals and 
aspirations. Such things as fairness, 
sharing, friendship, respect for 
authority, and student-teacher re- 
lationships are possibly among the 
worths that Angel holds in high 
esteem and could be called values. 
These conclusions are also based on 
our over-all impressions gathered 
through our observations as to the 


values Angel possesses. 


This group—and it is typical in this 
respect—did not over-reach its data. It 
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had little access to family data, and was 
careful to indicate this in the summary. 
In II, B5, this group states its lack of 
qualification to make “depth” conclu- 
sions. Recognition of the limits of one’s 
ability to understand the child is an 
important learning in this situation. 


On the basis of experience with this 
approach the author believes: 

1. It is possible and reasonable to 
teach students to use observations from 
a perceptual point of view. 

2. Students experiencing this process 
through the team approach not only are 
able to overcome some of the problems 
of projection, but also gain insight into 
themselves as they see their projections 
in operation. 

3. A major difficulty in need of re- 
search is the problem of the validity of 
the conclusions which observers reach. 
Since it was thought necessary first to 
see if the process was at all feasible, this 
problem hus not yet been attacked. It is 
hoped that in the coming year this can 
be tested by gaining information through 
projective techniques and on self-re- 
ports and by comparing such informa- 
tion with the team’s conclusions. A 
study of the observations shows a high 
degree of reliability among the mem- 
bers of the team on the objective infor- 
mation and an increasing movement to- 
ward agreement on perceptual inference 
as these are tested by the team. 


Summary 


A pilot approach to the education of 
prospective teachers in thinking and 
using the psychological theory of per- 
ception in understanding behavior has 
been described. Some of the problems 
of this approach and the questions still 
to be answered have been indicated. It 
is hoped that this brief report will help 
to stimulate discussion, thought, and 
experimentation in the development of 
procedures for teaching teachers to see 
children as children see themselves. 


Walter E. McPhie 
Lucien B. Kinney 


Professional Autonomy in Education 


Tue responsibility of the teacher, ad- 
ministrator, or other professional edu- 
cator is not limited to the scope of his 
routine daily duties. His broader obli- 
gations are recognized, in practice, both 
within the profession and in the mind 
of the public. Take, for example, the 
events over a few months in the spring 
of 1958 in one of the western states. 
The legislature defeated a bill which 
would modify the curriculum of the 
elementary schools on the ground that 
curriculum is an educational, not a legis- 
lative, function. A statement from the 
state organization of secondary school 
administrators reports progress in their 
program for establishing standards and 
accrediting procedures in the secondary 
schools of the state. A final report of 
the committee appointed by the state 
superintendent of public instruction to 
propose revisions in the credential struc- 
ture called the attention of all profes- 
sional organizations and institutions to 
their obligations for studying such cru- 
cial questions relating to certification as: 
What is the most effective way to assure 
proper assignment of teachers? What is 
the best way to guarantee quality of 
programs of preparation? What is 
the best way to assure proper screening 
of candidates for the profession for per- 
sonal and physical fitness?! 


* Carl Larsen, “Report of the Committee on 
Revision of the Credential Structure in Cali- 
fornia,” Journal of Teacher Education 8:420-21; 
December, 1957. 
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During the same few months we en- 
countered published criticisms indicat- 
ing that these broad functions were in- 
adequately performed. A Washington 
correspondent pointed out that in a city 
that is full of lobbyists, “none of them are 
out to lobby for the children of the United 
States.”"? While a big highway bill was 
passed with active backing of interested 
supporters, there was no organized pro- 
fessional support for the building of 
schools, as part of an effort to avoid a 
depression. 

Whether one agrees with his view that 
such support was desirable, it is interest- 
ing to find that he expected the profes- 
sion to provide such leadership. In the 
same vein a college president called for 
professional ‘“‘statesmanship” in  estab- 
lishing co-operative relationships with 
the public in program building. “We 
have either been arrogant and unrecep- 
tive to public opinion, or we have been 
willing to let the community needs mold 
our curricula.” 

There is clearly an expectation, lay 
and professional, that those in education 


*Drew Pearson, San Francisco Chronicle; 
March 14, 1958. 

* President Glenn S. Dumke, San Francisco 
State College, to the twenty-fifth Annual Con- 
ference for Health, Recreation, and _Physical 
Education, San Mateo; March, 1958. 


Mr. McPhie is assistant professor of in- 
struction, Brigham Young University, Provo, 
Utah, and Dr. Kinney is professor of 
education, Stanford University, Stanford, 
California. 
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will assume broad responsibility for ac- 
tion. What is the extent of this respon- 
sibility? What is the scope of concomi- 
tant authority and freedom from inter- 
ference that are inseparable from accept- 
ance of responsibility? Clear delimita- 
tion of authority and responsibilty is 
required if the profession is to act 
effectively to produce the results expected 
by the public and from within its own 
ranks. 


What Is Professional Autonomy? 


Such delimitation of responsibility 
and concomitant authority to be assumed 
by the profession would be a definition 
of what is commonly called professional 
autonomy. What, then, is meant by pro- 
fessional autonomy? 

Webster gives the status of “a city or 
a state” as an example of political 
autonomy.* From the example it is clear 
that autonomy is not synonymous with 
independence. It is rather the privilege 
and responsibility of a group to handle 
its own affairs. A city is expected to deal 
independently with certain functions by 
reason (1) of its proximity to local prob- 
lems, (2) of its officials’ knowledge of 
details which are important to success- 
ful city direction, and (3) of a special 
concern with results. The city has its 
own fire department and police depart- 
ment and provides locally for sanitation 
and traffic control. It exercises autonomy 
in its affairs only so long as the results 
are acceptable not only to its own par- 
ticular realm but to all concerned—city, 
state, and nation. Thus a city might be 
required by the state to set up a garbage 
disposal plant to prevent pollution of a 
river. The principle of autonomy, then, 
is to localize responsibility where it can 


be efficiently performed. 


* Webster’s New International Dictionary, 
Second Edition, Unabridged (Boston: Riverside 
Press, 1953) p. 188. 
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In professional autonomy, this prin- 
ciple requires that important tasks be 
assigned to those with special qualifica- 
tions and immediate concern for results. 
Those accepting the responsibility are 
entitled to freedom from outside inter- 
ference while acceptable results are ob- 
tained. A sixth-grade teacher from a 
midwestern state, for example, reads in 
her course of study that it will be her 
responsibility during the school year to 
prepare her students “to add, subtract, 
multiply, and divide whole numbers, 
common and decimal fractions with 
accuracy, and to use them in problem 
solving.”> These objectives in arithmetic 
came to her as a joint decision of the 
public and the schools. She has had pro- 
fessional preparation for this task, and 
has been employed as a person qualified 
and capable of performance. She is ex- 
pected to plan her classroom procedures 
to attain the accepted objectives without 
outside interference. Her method may 
not in fact be like that of the teacher in 
the next room, since we recognize no 
one best method, and no two classes are 
ever alike. Granted this autonomous 
status, she becomes responsible for the 
outcome of her program. 

Just as the teacher has autonomy in 
the classroom, the segment of the pro- 
fession responsible for preparing teachers 
has autonomy in designing programs 
that will equip the teacher to assume 
her responsibilities. Through accredita- 
tion they are required to give an account- 
ing of their results. Yet the staff design- 
ing programs in the institutions must be 
free to experiment and act in accord- 
ance with their findings and those of 
sister institutions engaged in the same 
endeavor. Outside interference cannot 
be tolerated if the institutions are to be 


* Course of Study for the Elementary Schools, 
Revised Edition (Bismarck, North Dakota: State 
Department of Education, 1948) p. 91. 
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held responsible for the quality of 
teachers they prepare. 


The classroom teacher and the staff 
engaged in teacher education are but 
two examples selected at random among 
the individuals, specialized groups and 
over-all organizations having autono- 
mous responsibilities for action. Auton- 
omy may be readily identified at various 
levels, along with organizations estab- 
lished to carry out autonomous func- 
tions at various levels. 


The functions of individuals and 
organizations are essential to the pro- 
gram of education. They call for pro- 
fessional competence and, often, for 
organized action. If any of the functions 
are neglected, they are likely to be 
carried on by others outside the profes- 
sion. 


The phenomenon of professional 
autonomy is not peculiar to education. 
Preparation for any profession provides 
the member with an area of expertness 
not possessed by the layman. In every 
profession also we find that a member has 
personal responsibilities, not only for 
his assigned tasks within the profession, 
but to the profession itself. Some writers 
have seen this clearly. Gardner, speak- 
ing for the profession of law, states that 
lawyers “. . . believe that any reputable 
attorney must be conscious not only of 
his duty to his client, but of his duty to 
his profession. . . 

This responsibility is important— 
critically important to the profession of 
education, but 


Unfortunately, teacher-education programs 
have, up to the present time, devoted very 
little or no attention to this vital dimension 
of professional work. Consequently, most 
beginning teachers, and even more experi- 


* Earle Stanley Gardner, The Court of Last 
Resort (New York: Pocket Books, Inc., 1957) p. 
$32. (Mr. Gardner enjoyed a long, successful 
career as a lawyer prior to his current fame as 
a mystery novelist.) 
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enced teachers have not been aware of their 
obligations and responsibilities to the pro- 
fessional group. The natural result has been 
that the teaching profession, compared to 
other occupational groups, has been weak 
and ineffective.? 


Smith lists some responsibilities which 
appear to be common to all professions. 
Among these are the following:* 


The study and definition of its goals in 
cooperation with the public it serves, for the 
establishment of a code of ethics or ethical 
standards of conduct, for enforcing its code 
of ethics, and for disciplining its members. 


Maintaining a strong organization, ade- 
quately financed and supported, to provide 
leadership and coordination for meeting pro- 
fessional responsibilities and for planning 
and executing programs of action leading 
to the attainment of established goals. 


ls Autonomy Desirable? 


While the broad responsibilities of the 
professional educator appear to be self- 
evident, not all educators see the rela- 
tionship of these responsibilities to pro- 
fessional autonomy. Recently, for ex- 
ample, an article appeared under the 
title of “Professional Autonomy—Sanc- 
tion or Suicide?’”’® The author argues 
that insistence upon autonomy spells 
suicide for the educators. He points out 
that the public has become increasingly 
interested in school affairs during the 
past two decades. Then follow these 
pertinent questions: “Is teaching an 


7R. A. Smith, Maturity of Education as a 
Profession, Unpublished doctoral dissertation 
(Stanford, California: Stanford University, 1956) 
p. 58-60. 


*R. A. Smith, “Maturity of Education as a 
Profession,” Journal of Teacher Education 
8:253-60; September, 1957. 


* Ben H. Harris, “Professional Autonomy— 
Sanction or Suicide?” Phi Delta Kappan 34:5-8; 
October, 1957. 
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Taste I 


PROFESSIONAL AUTONOMY IN VARIOUS SEGMENTS OF THE PROFESSION 


Segment Illustrative Function Organization 

Profession as a whole Defining and enforcing professional NEA 

ethics NCTEPS* 

Establishing professional standards Over-all state organization 

Professional schools Defining and enforcing standards for | AACTE® 

accrediting NCATE 
Mathematics teachers Exploring and testing more effective NCTM? 

curriculum and methods 
An elementary school Adapting curriculum and activities to The School Staff 

the needs of pupils and community 

The Classroom Teacher Utilizing effective procedures to achieve |... 

accepted objectives 


* National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards. » American Association of Colleges oe 


Teacher Education. 
of Mathematics. 


autonomous profession? Are there areas 
of complete autonomy for the profes- 
sional educator? Are there other areas 
where professional autonomy is without 
authority?” 

A brief historical discussion concludes 
with this dictum: 


A basic fact about school authority is that, 
as an institution created and perpetuated by 
society to perform certain educational func- 
tions, the public school must take direction 
for its program from the citizenry it serves. 
In terms of both the traditions and the 
dynamics of our present society, there is no 
other justification for the public schools, no 
other course for the teaching profession.1° 


Later in the article, he attempts this 
discrimination: “The unique characteris- 
tic of the professional educator is not 
autonomy but leadership. . . . The 
authority to exercise this leadership 
comes from the respect and trust of the 


Ibid., p. 6. 


© National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education. 


4 National Council of Teac 


people—no place else!’"!! 

These statements, when examined, be- 
come contradictory. Education, in com- 
mon with all other professional fields, 
was designated by society to perform cer- 
tain crucially important functions. If, 
as Harris states, ‘““The public schools in 
America were created by the people to 
undertake certain limited educational 
tasks,"!? the natural question follows: 
Why were these responsibilities dele- 
gated? Does such a situation suggest 
that, as in all professional fields, accept- 
able services call for specially prepared 
personnel using processes based on 
skilled research? Did the operation of 
the public schools call for skills, 
methods, and _ intellectual resources 
which were not otherwise available? Did 
the children need specialists? The mod- 
ern organization of the public school 
program is based on an _ affirmative 
answer to these questions. 


Ibid., p. 8. 
* Harris, loc. cit., p. 6. 
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The Proper Relationship 
of Profession and Public 


It has been noted that this relationship 
between the profession and the public is 
not unique with education. No profes- 
sion acquired autonomy except with 
public approval. As society recognizes 
the need for skilled and trained people 
to provide crucially important services, 
appropriate responsibilities priv- 
ileges are allocated to these qualified 
specialists. Freedom from interference in 
professional procedures is achieved 
through earning the confidence of the 
public. 

No one would quarrel with the general 
idea that the “public schools must take 
direction for its program from the citi- 
zenry it serves.” But to use this as an ex- 
cuse for retreating from autonomous 
responsibility is a non sequitur. Such 
thinking indicates a failure to distinguish 
between public prescription of results 
to be achieved, which is quite proper, 
and prescription of procedures for at- 
taining them, which is improper. 

Every competent educator expects 
and encourages the public to co-operate 
in defining the outcomes or results ex- 
pected from the educational institutions 
it has established and supports. But no 
intelligent layman undertakes to direct 
the trained educator in performing a 
task calling for specialized competence. 
This is well expressed by a parent: 
“Since I am willing to look for, pay for, 
and care for master teachers and admin- 
istrators in the schools my children will 
attend, then I am willing to leave up 
to them the proper and best manner of 
conducting affairs within the school 
walls. If they need me and want my 
assistance, I am ready and willing to co- 
operate at times.”!% 


*® Robert D. Cross, “A Parent Looks at His 
Children in the Light of Ability Grouping.” 
California Journal of Secondary Education 
30:58-59; January, 1955. 
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A similar relationship between public 
and profession exists in all the profes- 
sions. One goes to a doctor, a dentist, a 
lawyer, or an engineer, with desired out- 
comes in mind, but one does not direct 
their activities in the achievement of 
these outcomes. To the contrary, it is 
confidence in the abilities and skills of 
these people that prompts one to seek a 
member of the profession. 

Since this relationship is readily ac- 
cepted in other professions, it is inter- 
esting to speculate briefly on the re- 
sistance to the idea of autonomy occa- 
sionally encountered among educators. 
One source of resistance is undoubtedly 
the confusion of autonomy with inde- 
pendence. Since no competent author- 
ity would press for such independence, 
this concern is, of course, irrelevant. 

A second and more fundamental 
source is in thinking of autonomy as a 
right rather than a necessary obligation. 
The relationship of education to public 
welfare is so evident to every teacher 
that the rights and interests of the pupils 
and the public are of paramount concern 
to every educator. Accustomed as he is 
to giving priority to public welfare over 
his own interests, it is natural for the 
educator to react negatively to any con- 
cept that smacks of empire-building. 
And yet he cannot shed the primary re- 
sponsibility for curriculum building, de- 
signing effective programs for preparing 
teachers, establishing professional stand- 
ards, and enforcing codes of professional 
ethics. Recognition of autonomy is an 
adjustment essential to performance of 
these duties, just as it is to the city that 
is to provide police and fire protection 
to its citizens. Acceptance of responsibil- 
ity is futile without concomitant author- 


ity. 
Primary and Secondary Autonomy 
Returning, then, to the three initial 


questions posed by Harris, the first, “Is 
teaching an autonomous profession?” 
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must be answered affirmatively: Every 
profession is autonomous. Two other 
questions remain: “Are there areas of 
complete autonomy for the professional 
educator?” and, “Are there other areas 
where professional autonomy is without 
authority?” Such questions suggest that 
some areas of autonomy call for direct 
action by the profession, while other 
areas call for joint action with the pub- 
lic. This distinction can be seen in the 
simple circle diagram, shown in Figure 
l. 

Here the areas of autonomy in educa- 
tion are diagrammed in two areas or 
parts. The outer ring, A, entitled 
“Secondary Autonomy,” represents the 
activities requiring interaction between 
the profession and the public it serves. 
Such co-operation is called for in the 
definition of desired outcomes or ob- 
jectives, the evaluation of the educational 
program to determine if the objectives 
are being achieved, and the decisions of 
the public as to the extent and limits of 
the educational program it is willing to 
suppoi.. These co-operative activities 
call for active and expert leadership from 
the profession. If they are effectively 
performed, the profession is given its 
directives, while the public receives the 
, tofessional leadership it requires. 

In carying out the directives, the pro- 
fession is engaged in activities repre- 
sented in the inner circle, B, labeled 
“Primary Autonomy.” Here the educa- 
tor is left to exercise his professional ex- 
pertness without interference to bring 
about the desired results. 

Viewed in this light, the idea of pro- 
fessional education being autonomous is 
a matter of common sense. No one is 
suggesting that a pedagogica’ curtain be 
drawn around the schools. No one is 
trying to become “too big for their 
britches.” Those who see that education 
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needs to become a truly self-directed 
profession are not interested in securing 
rights for rights’ sake. The issue is 
whether a profession is to be staffed by 
professionals. Efficiency in achieving 
the goals of education calls for clear-cut 
authority along with responsibility. An 
autonomous profession, given a task, is 
in a position to accomplish this task. 

Every teacher and administrator needs 
the co-operation and support of the pub- 
lic. They need its viewpoint in the 
formation of objectives. Once the pro- 
gram is established they need its judicial 
function in evaluating the degree of 
success achieved by the schools. In de- 
signing and carrying out the program, 
however, the teachers and administra- 
tors are acting on a professional level, 
not subject to lay interference. Any- 
thing less thwarts the purpose of the 
schools’ existence. 


Teacher Education By 


Florence B. Freedman 


Closed-Circuit Television 


By THE time this article appears, 
Hunter College of the City of New York 
will be using closed-circuit television in 
its program of teacher education and 
will have initiated research to examine 
its effectiveness. The Department of 
Education now has an installation which 
links college classrooms with the cam- 
pus school. The purpose of the use of 
the medium wil be three-fold—to provide 
more frequent, more selective, and more 
effective observation of children in school 
for teacher-education students in the 
College and to use television for im- 
provement of teacher education and for 
improvement of measures of student- 
teaching performance. The last two 
phases are a research project supported 
by a grant from the U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Hunter College, one of four municipal 
colleges in New York City, has two 
campus schools attached to its Park 
Avenue Building, a six-year elementary 
school and a six-year high school, both 
designed for intellectually gifted chil- 
dren. It also has a summer demonstra- 
tion school for exceptional children of 
all types and an educational clinic. The 
campus schools adjoin the college build- 
ing with passage between them on cer- 
tain floors. This arrangement facilitates 
the use of television for observation. 
Teacher-education students have hereto- 
fore done some of their observation and 
practice teaching in the campus schools, 
though the major part of both is done in 
the public schools of the city. 

The use of other schools for these pur- 
poses will continue, as the vast numbers 
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of student teachers (699 during 1958-59) 
could not possibly be accommodated in 
the campus schools. Closed-circuit tele- 
vision will permit far more use of the 
campus schools for observation than has 
been possible until now. 


Preliminary Preparation 

Before deciding upon the installation 
of closed-circuit television at Hunter, 
two members of the Department of Edu- 
cation attended the American Associa- 
tion of Colleges for Teacher Education 
Workshop held at the College for Teach- 
ers at Albany in the summer of 1957. 
In addition, another member of the 
Department visited Albany, and _ still 
another visited the programs at San 
Francisco State College and San _ Jose 
State College in California, the Chelsea 
Project and the New York Trade School 
in New York City. The programs of Los 
Angles City College, the Chicago City 
College, and others were studied through 
published reports and conferences with 
individual members of these institutions. 
A study was made of publications de- 
scribing existing projects and the results 
of research in this field. The chairman 
of the Department of Education also 
consulted the director of research for the 
Division of Teacher Education, New 
York City Board of Higher Education, 
principally on the evaluation and re- 
search implications and possibilities of 
various kinds of projects involving in- 
structional television. 

Dr. Freedman is a member of the Depart- 


ment of Education at Hunter College, New 
York, New York. 
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The reports of these observers and of 
other students of the use of closed-circuit 
television led to the installation of a 
closed-circuit television system, to be used 
initially for observation. A research de- 
sign was prepared prior to the purchase 
and installation of equipment. 

The system, installed by General Pre- 
cision Laboratories, will link classrooms 
of the Hunter College Elementary 
School with college classrooms in the 
adjoining building, This will enable 
college classes in curriculum, psychology, 
and methods of teaching to have a com- 
mon experience in observing children. 
It is hoped that the closed-circuit system 
will be extended to permit observation 
of classes in the Hunter College High 
School as well. 

At present, five rooms in the Elemen- 
tary School are equipped with proper 
lighting and with installations for sta- 
tionary cameras, and three classrooms 
in the College have receiving sets. The 
cameras are mounted on shelves in the 
rooms and controlled by a technician in 
a room midway between the transmission 
center and the viewing classrooms. One 
camera has a wide-angle lens and two 
have Zoom lenses, providing remote con- 
trol over focus and lens opening, so that 
the technician may show a close-up of any 
child or of any specific activity in the 
classroom. The college instructor will 
be in two-way communication with the 
technician so that the selection of the 
picture the students see is under the 
control of the instructor. The equipment 
also includes a manually operated camera 
which can be used in classrooms not 
having the fixed equipment, such as the 
nursery school and the kindergarten, or 
on the terrace where children can be 
observed at play. 

The advantages of closed-circuit tele- 
vision for observation of classes are many. 
The participants and consultants at the 
Albany Workshop reported the follow- 


ing: 
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Closed-circuit television makes possible 
early group-guided observations of children 
in campus schools and other schools, both 
direct and by means of kinescope or some 
other form of television recording. These 
observations may be used in conjunction 
with introductory courses, courses in the 
psychological foundations (for studies of 
child development and individual behavior), 
in methods courses for study of specific 
classroom techniques and situations, and for 
student teachers. 

The use of television recordings will afford 
experience in observation to late afternoon, 
evening, and summer-session classes for 
undergraduate and graduate students and 
for the inservice training of teachers. 

Because of the increased enrollment and 
expectation of further increase in enrollment 
in teacher-education programs, there is a 
need for developing new and more efficient 
ways of giving future teachers experience in 
observing children and schools. Closed- 
circuit television will help to meet this need. 

By means of closed-circuit television there 
can be more student observations because 
students can observe in large groups and 
with no distraction to the class being ob- 
served. 

The kinescope and other television re- 
cordings have the advantages of providing a 
sense of reality and immediacy and a close 
relationship between the viewer and what is 
being viewed. Although technically the re- 
cording is on a much lower level than a 
motion picture, students have a higher re- 
gard for it. Research reported by the Special 
Devices Center of the Office of Naval Re- 
search and quoted in the English Journal of 
October, 1956 (p. 6) reveals that students 
learned more from a film when they were 
told it was a kinescope and less from a 
kinescope when they were told it was a film. 

The instructor in charge of the observing 
room can emphasize pertinent events as they 
occur in the demonstration classroom, or 
immediately after the observation period, 
thus focusing attention on a common obser- 
vation experience. 

The teacher of the class observed may 
also discuss the lesson with the observing 
class. 

The observing group has a front view of 
the children in the demonstration class; this 
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increases the value of an observation ex- 
perience. 

Observers can raise questions and discuss 
them aloud with their instructor during the 
observation. 

If the observing instructor uses a control 
console for the camera selection he can 
regulate which picture will appear on the 
single screen seen by students, thereby draw- 
ing his students’ attention to the particular 
situation he wishes to emphasize. 

Television observations can be used to 
prepare students for live classroom observa- 
tions, which they may later make individu- 
ally or in groups of two or three. 

Students can observe student teachers as 
well as regular teachers at work. 

Kinescope recordings of an observation 
can be made for use with a student teacher, 
with other classes, and with the demonstra- 
tion teacher (as a means of self-improve- 
ment). They can also be used for teachers 
in service for the improvement of teaching. 

The same group of children can be kine- 
scoped year after year so as to provide a 
graphic record of child growth and develop- 
ment, as well as of successive levels of teach- 
ing the same subject (science, math, read- 
ing) to the same children. 

The situation observed on television is 
truer than observation in the classroom itself 
because there is less interaction (however 
subtle) between demonstration class, teacher, 
and observers. 

The “electronic aquarium” (this phrase is 
quoted from one of the consultants at the 
Albany Workshop) may raise the level of 
demonstration teaching by making the 
teacher more aware of his role as a teacher 
of teachers as well as of children. 


Principles of Operation 

The objectives and methods for the 
use of the closed-circuit system have been 
worked out by a committee of represen- 
tatives of the College’s Department of 
Education and of the Elementary School. 
A tentative statement of guiding prin- 
ciples has been arrived at. Among the 
experiences which the committee thinks 
valuable for college classes are the fol- 
lowing: 
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Observing children as learners. 
Seeing children as pupils in a school. 
Observing reactions of children at different 


ages. 

Observing individual differences among chil- 
dren. 

Seeing what takes place in learning. 

Recognizing the role or roles of the teacher. 

Seeing method as practical application of 
theory. 

Observing physical -emotional - interpersonal 
relations among children. 

Relating classroom atmosphere to mental 
health. 

Observing teacher-pupil relationships. 


The following principles of operation 
have been suggested by the committee 
in the belief that they will provide the 
best working relationships among the 
faculty members concerned: 

Participation by teachers in the campus 
schools must be on a voluntary basis. 

Teachers should be informed in advance 
of the actual observation. 


There should be communication between 
the college instructor and the campus-school 
teacher on the purposes of each observation. 

The campus-school staff should participate 
in the planning of observations in general 
and also in specific planning of individual 
observations when useful. 

Generally the sense of a “show” or staged 
demonstration should be avoided. Emphasis 
should be placed upon the situation as an 
actual teaching and learning situation. Not 
perfection but competence in a real situation 
is to be sought. 

If possible, the teachers to be observed 
should meet the college students at some 
time early in the semester so that students 
can think of the teacher as a real person 
close to home and not as an impersonal - 
performer who is not within reach. 

Students should be oriented to _profes- 
sional ethics in discussion of teachers and 
pupils. A high standard of ethics is most 
likely to be maintained when focus is put 
on the learning situation and the learner 
rather than on the teacher as a “movie per- 
former.” 

Where observation of specific teaching 
techniques is desired, it is desirable for the 
laboratory teacher to orient the college stu- 
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dent; it may also be helpful for the college 
and campus-school teachers to discuss such 
presentations in advance. 


Research Project 

The second aspect of the use of closed- 
circuit television at Hunter College is a 
research project made possible by a 
grant from the U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. This 
project, entitled “The Use of Television 
for Improving Teacher Training and for 
Improving Measures of Student Teach- 
ing Performance,” will make use of tele- 
vision recordings (kinescopes). 

The project addresses itself directly 
to the role of television as an aid to the 
solution of problems specific to the rapid 
and effective preparation of teachers and 
the improvement of evaluative and pre- 
‘lictive instruments in teacher-education 
programs. 

In the project outline, certain aspects 
of the problem were described as follows: 


A phase of paramount importance in all 
programs of teacher training is student- 
teaching experience, in which the student 
teacher visits classrooms as an observer and 
also undergoes a period of practice teaching 
himself. Because some of the major goals 
underlying this portion of his training re- 
quire frequent, planned, and systematic ob- 
servation of experienced teachers “in action,” 
as well as very close supervision and detailed 
analysis of his own teaching efforts, a num- 
ber of problems arise: 

A particular student teacher's unit of 
practice teaching is a unique event and not 
completely reproducible, thus restricting the 
supervisor-student evaluative conferences to 
a retrospective analysis of the student's per- 
formance. Such limitations may reduce the 
instructional value of the postanalysis, since 
it is difficult to reconstruct and isolate spe- 
cific segments of the student's performance 
for close study, criticism, and objective ap- 
praisal. 

The first purpose of the proposed research 
is to evaluate the usefulness of kinescopes 
in providing an immediate and permanently 
accessible record of the student's teaching 
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behavior, allowing joint supervisor-student 
analysis of an existing, rather than of a re- 
membered, event. 

A second purpose of the proposed research 
is to attempt to further refine the rating 
scales of teaching performance by televising 
practice teaching to a large number of super- 
visors, thus insuring constancy of the phe- 
nomena to be evaluated. 

A third purpose of the proposed research 
is to determine the extent to which televised 
presentations of classroom instruction would 
enable greater numbers of students to ob- 
serve simultaneously the performance of 
experienced and superior teachers without 
risking the introduction of potentially dis- 
tracting effects resulting from the presence 
of “visitors.” 

A fourth purpose of the proposed research 
is to evaluate the effectiveness of kinescopes, 
made during actual classroom periods, in 
which various behavioral or academic prob- 
lems occurred, as a point of departure for 
seminar discussion. What would be the effect 
of presenting a television tape of an ex- 
perienced and superior teacher “in action” 
up to the point where the “problem” be- 
comes clearly defined, at which point the 
seminar students would proceed to offer 
plausible “solutions”? Subsequent to the 
discussion, the tape could be continued to 
show the actual “solution” which had been 
achieved by the experienced teacher. 


The hypotheses underlying the study are 
as follows: 


Joint analysis by supervisor and student 
teacher of kinescopes of a student's practice 
teaching can improve the student's teaching 
performance more effectively than is present- 
ly possible with existing supervisory pro- 
cedures. 

More reliable rating scales of teaching per- 
formance can be constructed and present 
rating scales can be refined by using tele- 
vision to insure uniformity of the classroom 
behavior to be evaluated. 


Televised presentations of superior and 
experienced teachers to large numbers of 
student teachers can yield economies of time 
and funds and will afford less disturbed 
observation by eliminating the actual 
presence of observers in the classroom. 
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The effectiveness of seminar discussions 
can be increased by the incorporation of 
kinescopes representing the emergence (and 
solution) of “typical” academic and_ be- 
havioral problems in a classroom situation. 


The procedures as planned will in- 
clude the use of television recordings of 
practice teaching and televised classroom 
presentations to large numbers of stu- 
dents. The detailed plans in the pro- 
spectus of the project are as follows: 


1. Television recordings of practice teach- 
ing. 

a. Over the course of a two-year period, 
equal numbers of student teachers 
will teach in the presence of a super- 
visor or in the presence of television 
equipment which yields a permanent 
recording of the performance. Fol- 
lowing each unit of practice teaching, 
the first group would meet with the 
observing supervisor for an analysis 
of their performance. The supervisors 
for the second group would not have 
seen the actual performance but 
would have reviewed the televised 
recording. For this group, the super- 
visor-student conference would be 
conducted while “playing back” the 
recording, allowing the supervisor at 
any time to refer to the recording or 
to stop the kinescope long enough to 
inject comments. 

b. The two student groups would be 
matched for age, interests, academic 
standing, and level of training. The 
same supervisors would be employed 
for both in-class and television ob- 
servation. 

c. Initial, intermittent, and end-of-year 
measures of teaching performance, in 
which evaluations are conducted by 
supervisors with heretofore no con- 
tact with the experiment, will provide 
the basis for assessing the effects of the 
two procedures. Special emphasis will 
be placed upon the average amount of 
improvement shown by each group. 

d. A questionnaire will be devised to 
elicit from supervisors perceived ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of both 
procedures. 


2. Reliability of supervisor judgments. Over 
a two-year period, the procedure will be 
as follows: 


a. 


Determination of degree of reliability 
among ratings of ten practice-teaching 
performances, by ten supervisors, em- 
ploying existing scales and observing 
differing samples of the same students’ 
performances; each unit of practice 
teaching is observed by one super- 
visor at a time. 

The same ten supervisors will then 
rate the televised practice-teaching 
performance (or television recording) 
of ten other student teachers—this 
time simultaneously—and intersuper- 
visor reliabilities will be determined. 
Those rating scales yielding highest 
intersupervisor reliabilities in a and b 
will be revised by the elimination of 
nondiscriminating items and of items 
showing particularly low interobserver 
reliabilities, or by the modification of 
the form of such items. 

The revised scales will then be tested 
for reliability by repeating procedure 
b. 


3. Televising classroom presentations to 
large numbers of students. 
a. Over the course of two years, equal 


numbers of students will observe the 
classroom performance of experienced 
teachers on television (in groups of 
20 to 40) and of the same teachers in 
the classrooms (in groups of two). 
Students will be matched for age, 
interests, academic standing, and level 
of training. Teachers’ performances 
will be equated for topics covered, 
level of instruction, materials used, 
etc. 

Intermittent and end-of-year stand- 
ardized interview techniques will be 
constructed to enable supervisors to 
assess the effects of television and 
regular classroom observations upon 
student teachers. Further analysis of 
such measures by academic standing 
will be conducted. 

Questionnaires will be constructed to 
measure the attitudinal responses of 
students receiving both kinds of ob- 
servation. These measures will be 


compared with the results of super- 
visor evaluations described in b. 

d. Teacher judgments concerning the 
relative degree of distraction pro- 
duced by the presence of television 
cameras or the actual presence of 
student observers will be obtained. 

e. Comparative savings of funds and 
time in using these two observational 
procedures will be evaluated. 

4. The introduction of television recordings 
into seminar discussions. Over the course 
of a two-year period, the procedure will 
be as follows: 

a. Analysis of existing seminar discus- 
sions dealing with the handling of 
typical behavioral and academic prob- 
lems at the elementary level. 

b. Production of television recordings of 
synthetic classroom situations espe- 
cially contrived to represent typical 
problem situations. 

c. Integration of such recordings into 
the syllabus of a seminar course for 
five seminar groups; five other groups, 
of equal size, academic standing, and 
level of training would continue 
under existing conditions; five in- 
structors would be employed, each 
instructor conducting a “television” 
and “nontelevision” seminar and 
following the same lesson plan for 
each. 
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d. The relative effectiveness of these two 
procedures will be evaluated on the 
basis of questionnaires of instructor 
reactions, standardized interviews with 
participating students, and end-of- 
course tests in which the students’ 
ability to cope with a number of 
hypothetical problem _ situations 
(audio-visually presented) will be 
evaluated by their supervisors. 


The project will be under the general 
supervision of the chairman of the De- 
partment of Education, assisted by three 
codirectors. It will run for two years, 
with all four phases proceeding simul- 
taneously. Many teachers in both the 
College and the campus schools have 
shown an interest in the project and 
have volunteered to participate. The 
children in the campus school who are 
to be observed have initiated their phase 
of the project with a school-wide study 
of television in all its phases. 


The Hunter College project will add 
a chapter to the ever-increasing volume 
of experiences and studies in the use of 
this newest of teaching techniques for 
the improvement of the preparation of 
teachers. 


Professional Commitment Required of 
Liberal-Arts Graduates 


In September, 1957, the Kentucky State Board of Education authorized a plan for the 
issuance of a one-year high school teacher certificate to liberal-arts college graduates who 
have not yet completed the professional education courses required for full certification. 
Under this plan a graduate from a standard college can enter the teaching profession and 
be certified provided he agrees, by means of a “professional commitment,” to complete the 
remaining requirements for full certification at the rate of at least nine semester hours 
a year. In instances where the specialization is not appropriate for the high-school sub- 
jects to be taught, some additional work must be completed beyond the usual teacher- 
education courses. It was assumed that the background of “general” or “liberal” educa- 
tion would usually be comparable to that required in the teacher-education curriculum 
and in most instances this has been the case.—Division of Teacher Education and Cer- 
tification, State Department of Education, Frankfort, Kentucky, Teacher EpUCATION 
Crrcutar (First Report on the Kentucky Provisional High School Certificate with a 
Professional Commitment, 1959) p. 3. 
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Health Qualifications of 


Prospective Teachers 


Goon health is necessary for good 
teaching. A good teacher must have 
plenty of energy and full command of 
his physical, emotional, and intellectual 
faculties. The time to screen out those 
with health handicaps is early in teacher 
preparation. 

Health qualifications of teachers have 
been variously defined by state and local 
boards of education. Requirements have 
often been satisfied by a “To Whom It 
May Concern” note which states gener- 
ally that the applicant is in good health 
and free of communicable diseases. On 
the other hand, some boards have given 
a great deal of thought to the standards 
which should measure physical and emo- 
tional fitness. These may be specified in 
a detailed form that must be filled out 
by a physician, either a private physician 
or one associated with a school system. 

These health standards should be ap- 
plied at an early stage in teacher prepa- 
ration so that if a student does not 
qualify for the profession, time and 
money may be saved. Established quali- 
fications and their routine application 
should screen teacher candidates soon 
after they make known their desire to 
major in education. 


General Policies and Procedures 

in the Teacher-Certificate Program 
The importance of the health exami- 
nation and the role of the Student 
Health Service in the over-all teaching 
certificate program for elementary and 
secondary levels at the University of 
Utah are presented in the following 


statement of requirements and_proce- 
dures. 

To secure admission into the College 
of Education, a candidate must (1) pass 
a satisfactory health examination as con- 
ducted by the Student Health Service; 
(2) present a satisfactory grade-point 
ratio; (3) complete a battery of aptitude 
tests consisting of the Strong Vocational 
Interest Inventory, a personality inven- 
tory, a speech test, and some English 
usage tests; and (4) possess a promising 
“teaching personality.” 

The following practices constitute 
present procedure for admission to the 
teaching-certificate program: 


1. Students (ordinarily in the sopho- 
more year) are required to take the 
Introductory Course in Education, 
which includes screening examina- 
tions and interviews with the course 
instructor. At this time they usually 
apply for admission to the teaching 
certificate program. The accompany- 
ing statement is included in the 
formal application: 

I request the Student Health Service to 

supply any information which may be neces- 

sary in the evaluation of my qualifications 
for teacher certification. 


Signature 


2. The Admissions Committee, which 
includes representation from  aca- 


Dr. Nemir, M.D., is acting director of the 
Student Health Service and professor and 
director of health education, Department of 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City. 
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demic fields, the profession, the Stu- 
dent Health Service, and the College 
of Education, meets once or more 
each quarter to review the applica- 
tions of prospective candidates. Ap- 
plications are evaluated in light of 
the above criteria and appropriate 
action relative to admission is taken. 
All action taken is reported as com- 
mittee action. 

3. The names of candidates for certifica- 
tion are then submitted for approval 
to the heads of their teaching-major 
departments (academic) before they 
are formally approved for the College 
of Education. 

4. Students are notified of the action 
of the committee by its secretary who 
serves as director of admissions for 
the College. A certificate of admis- 
sion in the form of a small card is 
issued to each student. He uses this 
when requesting admission to key 
courses required for his certificate. 

5. Action taken by the Admissions Com- 
mittee may be reviewed at any time 
and, if circumstances warrant, may 
be changed. 

§. Final appeal of any case can be made 
to the dean of the College of Educa- 
tion. 


The health examination, then, is a 
major criterion for admission to the 
teacher certification program. A_physi- 
cian from the Student Health Service 
serves as a member of the Admissions 
Committee. The Health Service has 
been given signed permission from the 
student (see above) to reveal such in- 
formation concerning his health as will 
be pertinent to his qualifications as a 
teacher. Such a privilege is used 
judiciously. All information given the 
Committee concerning a student's health 
is kept confidential. In practice, a state- 
ment by the physician to the effect that 
the findings of the health examination 
disqualify an aplicant usually suffices. 
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Evaluation of Health Status 


Referral 


When a student applies for admission 
to the College of Education, his name is 
sent to the Student Health Service... The 
rolls of the required introductory course 
in education are sent routinely. Most 
of the students in this course are sopho- 
mores or third-quarter freshmen, and 
most of them will apply for admission 
to the College before the end of the 
quarter. Other students are referred to 
the Health Service by the director of 
admissions and by counselors on the 
faculty of the College. 


Appraisal 

The health records of each applicant 
are reviewed. All health examinations 
more than four years old must be re- 
peated. All students within the four- 
year period who show any questionable 
findings on the health record are re- 
quested to report to the Health Service 
for interview and follow-up. 


The four-year standard is arbitrary. 
It is presumed that a high percentage of 
those students who enter the University 
will not interrupt their education and 
will report to the Health Service for 
their health problems. In this way in- 
terim health information is available. 
For a number of years the Health Serv- 
ice at the University of Utah conducted 
pre-entrance health examinations on all 
teacher candidates. The procedure was 
time-consuming, expensive, and revealed 
very little additional significant informa- 
tion on the health status of recently- 
examined students. However, those stu- 
dents whose entrance health examina- 
tions are dated beyond four years are 
checked again. Occasionally a student 
may have had his original entrance 
health examination 20 or more years 
before. 

The following health standards are 
applied at the University of Utah: 
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Good health, mental and physical, is a 
prerequisite for efficient and wholesome 
teaching. In their hourly and daily contacts 
teachers, probably more than any other pro- 
fessional individuals, are the cynosure of 
many critical eyes. Their appearances, 
mannerisms, defects of speech, and emotional 
impacts on pupils can leave lasting im- 
pressions. 

Also, teaching at any level, from kinder- 
garten through high school, requires con- 
siderable expenditure of energy. Constant 
association in the classroom with robust, 
active children for many hours each day 
as well as supervision of various physical 
activities on the playgrounds may be fairly 
strenuous for many individuals. One must 
consider the ability of the teacher to respond 
to such physical stress. 

An _ individual whose health prevents 
reasonably good attendance at school or who 
is suffering from a communicable disease 
such as tuberculosis certainly should not be 
employed as a teacher. An individual whose 
hearing or visual defects impede efficient 
teaching should not be placed in a classroom. 
One must remember that children are not 
only quick to detect such impairments but 
can devise means of adding to the nervous 
strain of such a teacher. 

On the other hand, it is possible that 
discrimination may be made to a minor 
degree in health standards for elementary 
and secondary teachers. For instance, a lisp 
or other speech defect, a tic, or a limping 
gait which would likely be imitated by a 
first grader will probably be ignored by a 
high-school student. The reaction of chil- 
dren to cosmetic defects such as artificial 
limbs, artificial eyes, or extensive visible 
scars is difficult to evaluate. 

The emotional climate of a classroom 
should promote serenity of mind. Any 
observations or knowledge in regard to per- 
sonality defects or emotional disabilities 
must be carefully evaluated. 

In all fairness to the prospective teacher, 
the future pupils and school administration, 
certain standards of physical and mental 
health should be considered. In some 
instances acceptance into the College of 
Education can be delayed until the appli- 
cant makes corrections or takes recom- 
mended treatment. Any one of the follow- 
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ing health problems may be considered 
sufhcient reason for denying admission to 
the College of Education. These are not 
rigid standards; it is to be kept in mind that 
in an occasional instance outstanding per- 
sonality or mental ability may be considered 
to compensate for one or more of the health 
defects listed below. 

Physical Education: The candidate should 
have demonstrated average physical capacity 
by having completed the regular physical 
education requirements in college or should 
have demonstrated ability to carry on work 
comparable to teaching. 

Skin and Body. Gross unsightly blemishes 
including severe acne of face; marked de- 
formities of body or extremities; marked 
underweight when associated with malnu- 
trition and poor health; pathological over- 
weight; and markedly awkward gait may ex- 
clude a candidate. 

Voice and Articulation. Voice and articu- 
lation should be free of any defects or 
mannerisms that tend to embarrass the 
speaker or the listener, interfere with in- 
telligibility of the speaker, or are obvious 
enough to distract attention. Speech mecha- 
nisms should be free of physical impairments 
and excess tension so as to be able to with- 
stand the strain of constant use in the class- 
room. 

Breath. Diseased condition of the nose 
(chronic atrophic rhinitis) which results in 
objectionable breath may exclude a candi- 
date. 

Teeth. Neglected carinous teeth or un- 
healthy gums may exclude a candidate. 


Eyes. Chronic or unsightly infection of 
the lids; marked muscular defects (squint or 
nystagums); marked cosmetic defects caused 
by injury or disease; unattractive appearance 
of artificial eye; and vision less than 20/40 
in each eye with best corrective lenses may 
exclude a person. If one eye is blind or 
nearly so, vision in the other eye must be 
20/40 or better with best corrective lenses 
and without evidence of progressive loss of 
vision. If blind in one eye, fields of vision 
should be at least 75 degrees temporally in 
the other eye and not less than 45 degrees 
nasally. If both eyes are present, there 
should be at least 75 degrees temporally with 
each eye. 
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Hearing. The following minimum levels 
will apply: (1) pure tone better ear average 
(500, 1000, 2000 cps.) of 25 db. (the best 
two frequencies may be averaged if the hear- 
ing loss between 500 and 1000 or between 
1000 and 2000 cps. is 20 db. or more); (2) 
speech reception threshold (SRT) of 20 db. 
using Harvard Spondee lists (the results of 
live voice and recorded tests should be 
averaged when both are available); (3) 
speech discrimination level (SDL) score of 85 
per cent taken at 40 db. above the patient's 
SRT and using Harvard PB lists recorded 
or a score of 90 per cent, using these lists; 
(4) social adequacy index (SAI) of 70, 
measured by Harvard PB words; (5) cor- 
rection by hearing aid to the above speech 
levels (SRT, SDL, SAI) will be accepted; 
(6) “percentage of hearing loss” computed 
from pure tone audiometry will not be a 
factor in these qualifications (the SAI is a 
more satisfactory measure of speech com- 
munication and will be used); (7) no evi- 
dence of progressive hearing loss; (8) ears 
free cf chronic infection. 

Neck. Toxic thyroid disease may elimi- 
nate candidate. 

Respiratory. Frequent colds, pulmonary 
tuberculosis (unless arrested more than two 
years), disabling chronic bronchiectasis, and 
asthma (if attacks are frequent and severe) 
may disqualify a person. 

Heart. Cardiac pathology which will pre- 
vent fairly strenuous activity or hypertension 
which threatens disability may exclude a 
candidate. 

Gastro-Intestinal. 
entery and disabling chronic 
colitis may disqualify. 

Genito-Urinary. Dysmenorrhea necessitat- 
ing frequent absence from duty is undesir- 
able. 

Nervous System. Epilepsy may exclude a 
candidate. The following are not to be 
considered as disqualifying but rather shall 
be considered as indications for neuro-psy- 
chiatric evaluation: (1) organic lesions of 
the central nervous system; (2) history of 
hospitalization for nervous or mental illness 
or history of neurological or psychiatric con- 
sultation and/or treatment; (3) evidence of 
chronic or repetitive emotional instability as 
reflected in past social adjustment; (4) 


Chronic amoebic dys- 
ulcerative 
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handicaps which might be expected to in- 
fluence emotional adjustment; and (5) fre- 
quent and noticeable tics. 


Use of Standards 

In formulating a decision as to whether 
an individual should be aproved for the 
teaching profession, a physician in the 
Health Service is confronted with a 
more complex problem than his col- 
league in private practice. He must 
consider the student as a patient; he 
must consider this same individual in a 
classroom as a teacher; he must consider 
the impact of such a teacher on his stu- 
dents; and he must consider the tax- 
payer. In other words, the medical con- 
sultant also has social obligations. Such 
a role places the Health Service physician 
in a difficult position which may not be 
appreciated by his educator colleagues. 


Consideration of the Applicant 

The standards above provide a base- 
line. They are not rigid; modifications 
occur. A student may have had an ampu- 
tation or be horribly disfigured. The 
questions which arise are: Is he crippled 
emotionally? How will the children ac- 
cept him? Should an applicant with a 
health handicap prepare for the ele- 
mentary or secondary level? Are there 
compensatory factors: Would he be a 
loss to the teaching profession? If his 
hearing is borderline, is his adjustment 
good, and does he have a contribution 
to make? The decision to be made on a 
health problem must be placed upon an 
individual basis. 

It is axiomatic that the physician's first 
duty is to favor what is best for the 
patient. Private physicians tend to ad- 
vise teaching as a profession because it 
seems to provide an easy and sedentary 
existence with holidays and summer va- 
cations. To many of them, the teaching 
profession is a harbor for the physically 
handicapped. “What else can he do?” 
The education-minded physician has 
given this avenue of vocational counsel- 
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ing more thought. A good teacher works 
hard and gets tired. In many instances, 
an individual who is below par physi- 
cally, or has chronic kidney disease, or is 
underweight, or has heart damage should 
not be exposed to the frequent infections 
of the classroom or to the tensions which 
may arise from exposure to many stu- 
dent personalities. 

If a student has health problems which 
are remediable, they should be corrected 
before approval is given. Badly diseased 
tonsils or a refractive error demand at- 
tention. 

An increasing number of students with 
epilepsy are interested in higher educa- 
tion. Epilepsy is just another health dis- 
order and should have no stigmata at- 
tached to it. Nevertheless, a_ realistic 
approach indicates that children in a 
classroom will react with reservations to 
the sight of a seizure. A medically con- 
trolled case may well be accepted into 
the College of Education. Each case 
must be judged individually. 
Consideration of the Pupils in the Class- 
room 

The physician who makes the final de- 
cisions on recommendations for admis- 
sion to the College of Education is aware 
that the welfare of the children who sit 
before a teacher is paramount. Children 
in a classroom are a captive audience. 
They should not have to endure the 
constant sniffling of a teacher with hay- 
fever, the vague responses of a hard-of- 
hearing instructor, or the varying, in- 
constant feeling tones created by an emo- 
tionally unstable individual. It is better 
that one person be denied admission to 
the teaching profession than to have 25 
to 35 elementary-school children or one 
hundred or more high school students 
afflicted daily by such a personality. 


Other Considerations 

The physician also owes a responsibil- 
ity to the dean of the College of Educa- 
tion who certifies that his graduate is 
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physically and emotionally fit, the board 
of education which employs a teacher, 
and the taxpayer who usually pays for 
teacher preparation. 

Understandably, a health evaluation 
by the physician in the Student Health 
Service can be a difficult one. 


Rejection 

All rejections on a health basis must 
be the result of committee action. No 
student should be in a position to state 
that he was rejected by the Student 
Health Service or by a certain physician 
in the Service. 

If a student is denied entrance to the 
College of Education, all is not lost. 
There are many more avenues for mak- 
ing a gainful living. The explanation of 
a rejection should be made orally, with 
an effort to impress the student that his 
own welfare was the first consideration. 
Otherwise the experience can be trau- 
matic and make a physically handi- 
capped student feel inferior and futile. 
Such a reaction should be avoided. 


Re-evaluation 

A student may reapply for admission 
to the College of Education at any time. 
The same routine is followed as on the 
original application. In some cases in 
which the health status has previously 
been questioned, it is possible that a re- 
evaluation may bring a satisfactory de- 
cision. An immature, unstable indi- 
vidual may have become more self- 
possessed and grown-up with the passage 
of years. Psychotherapy may have pro- 
duced desirable results. A psychosomatic 
health problem, such as a peptic ulcer, 
may have been cured. 


Results of Health Evaluation Procedures 


Application of the health standards 
above according to the philosophy and 
procedures outlined showed the follow- 
ing results at the University of Utah for 
the academic year 1957-58: total num- 
ber of students approved, 581; total 
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number of students directed away from 
the teaching objective, 19. The causes 
of rejection were as follows: hearing 
defects, 7; emotional maladjustment, 5; 
kidney disease, 2; unusually high blood 
pressure, 1; epilepsy, 2; gastrointestinal 
difficulties, 1; heart disease, 1. 
Proportionately few students were 
denied admission to the College of Edu- 
cation on the basis of poor health. The 
above statistics, however, present an in- 
complete picture. Rehabilitation was 
necessary in some instances. Many of 
those who were finally approved observed 
the physician's recommendations in fol- 
low-up, such as securing new glasses, 
adopting a planned regime for gaining 
weight, a repeat x-ray of the chest, a 
cardiac evaluation, and not infrequently 
one or more interviews with a psychia- 
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trist. Such a follow-up not only may 
have qualified the student for the Col- 
lege of Education but served as a health- 
education experience. 

Also, these statistics do not indicate 
the number who were discouraged from 
making formal application to the Col- 
lege of Education. A physician’s frank 
discussion with a student concerning his 
health status, and an explanation of the 
reasons why he should not teach—all 
with the directed thought that his future 
welfare is the prime consideration—will 
usually resolve into amicable feelings of 
acceptance of a medical decision. Stu- 
dents should be instructed in their in- 
troductory course in education to dis- 
cuss their health problems with physi- 
cians in the Health Service before apply- 
ing for admission to teacher education. 


No Longer Temporary 


The situation facing the colleges and universities at present is totally different from 
the post-war increases that were a result chiefly of the return of veterans. The increases 
in enrollments that are now occurring are not a part of a temporary situation. Instead, 
these increases, large as they seem, are probably only the first ripples of what has been 
aptly called a “tidal wave” of students. Americans have simply changed, rather radically, 


their habits about college attendance.—John Dale Russell, HiGHER EDUCATION IN 
MICHIGAN 


MICHIGAN: THE FINAL REPORT OF THE SURVEY OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN 

(Lansing, Michigan: Michigan Legislative Study Committee on Higher Education, 
1958) p. 11. 

Intellectual Autarchy Dethroned 


The New College plan . . . preserves the vital freedom of choice among courses and 
teachers and includes a requirement of distribution and concentration. But it dethrones 
the course as the unit of knowledge, and by doing so, drastically reduces the number of 
courses that need be offered. It will be able to do this because it will devote a great 
deal of faculty time to teaching the student to teach himself. The plan also dethrones the 
idea that a college must be an intellectual autarchy: the course offering is to be developed 
so as to take advantage for collateral purposes of resources available at neighboring in- 
stitutions. Thus the College will be designed to demonstrate what can be gained by 
taking advantage of opportunities for cooperation which exist wherever institutions 
are located near together.—C. L. Barber, et al., THe New CoLiece PLAN: A PROPOSAL 
FoR A MAjor DEPARTURE IN HIGHER Epucation (Amherst, Massachusetts, 1958) p. 8. 


Robert Jolly 


The Training of a Swiss Elementary 


School Teacher 


Tuis article is a description of the 
course of study for an elementary school 
teacher in the Institute of Education, 
University of Geneva. 

First, it should be understood that 
Switzerland, though a small country, 
consists of 22 cantons or states which 
are very similar to the states of our 
country in their relation to the federal 
government. There is as much variety 
in the quality of public education and 
of the schools of education as there is in 
the United States. Since Geneva is one 
of the most progressive of the cantons, 
it should not be concluded that the 
superior quality of education described 
in this article is necessarily representa- 
tive of that in all of Switzerland. 


The Institute of Education 


The Institute of Education (some- 
times called the Institut Rousseau) 
opened in Geneva under the leadership 
of the Swiss psychologist, Edouard 
Claparéde in 1912. From the beginning, 
its main emphasis was on two areas: 
research in educational psychology and 
teacher education. It was hoped that 
this combination would make available 
to teachers and teaching candidates the 
newest ideas in psychological research. 
This ideal has continued until the 
present day. 

The most outstanding personality in 
the Institute today is Jean Piaget, the 
world-famous child psychologist. His 
co-director is Robert Dottrens, an edu- 
cator of great experience and learning. 


Mr. Dottrens is the director of the prac- 
tical affairs of the Institute while Piaget 
continues to direct extensive research in 
child psychology. Since 1929, the In- 
stitute has been a part of the University 
of Geneva; it offers undergraduate and 
graduate degrees in psychology and edu- 
cation and special diplomas in such 
fields as educational psychology, com- 
parative education, early childhood 
education, and mental deficiency in 
children. 

Students are admitted to the Institute 
at the end of their secondary schooling 
—when they are 19 years old. Since 
Geneva secondary schools, like most in 
Europe, emphasize the purely intellectual 
subjects more than American high 
schools, the graduates of these schools 
have an education approximately equal 
to that of American students who have 
completed the first two years of college. 


In order to obtain an elementary teach- 
ing certificate from the state, the candi- 
date must spend three years in the 
Institute. One of the most interesting 
aspects of the three year program is 
that the first year consists of working 
as a substitute teacher in the Geneva 
public schools. The second year is de- 
voted exclusively to the theoretical 
studies, and the third year consists of 


At the time this article was written the 
author was studying and teaching part-time 
in Geneva, Switzerland. He is now teaching 
English at Castlemont High School, Oak- 
land, California. 
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alternating periods of student teaching 
and methods courses. 


The First Year 


The first year at the University of 
Geneva is the most surprising aspect of 
the program to Americans who are used 
to a system where practice follows theory. 
Here is the way it works: During the 
summer, before they begin teaching, the 
candidates take a series of examinations 
on general knowledge and on aptitude 
for teaching. The aptitude test consists 
of requiring the candidate to work with 
a group of children in the presence of a 
supervisor. He gives lessons in arith- 
metic, tells a story, and leads a group 
discussion. These examinations, espe- 
cially the aptitude test, serve to elimi- 
nate candidates who have a total lack of 
personal qualities requisite to teaching. 


Those candidates who pass these tests 
are put on the city’s list of substitute 
teachers. They visit classes and observe 
the first four weeks of the fall semester 
and then they spend the rest of the year 
working as full-time teachers. They work 
alone and have total responsibility for 
the classes they teach. 


This may be much to ask of a 19-year- 
old who wants to go into teaching. Can- 
didates with whom the author discussed 
the experience agreed that it was indeed 
a difficult year. According to Mr. Samuel 
Roller, the co-director of the program, 
however, there are two factors which 
ease the burden. First, all candidates 
are very closely followed by supervisors 
who visit their classes, observe them in 
action, advise them, and occasionally 
take over the classes to demonstrate how 
teaching should be done. Secondly, the 
candidates take a series of courses dur- 
ing hours when they are not teaching. 
The program is given in Table I. 

The candidates are graded during the 
year on their performance in class and 
these grades are averaged with examina- 
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Taste I 
Number of Periods* 
Course Per Week 

Meeting of all candidates 

with supervisor to discuss 

general problems 1 
Music in Elementary 

School 2 
Speech 
Gym (personal training 

and theory of teaching) 


Total 6 


“The length of all class periods in the Uni- 
versity of Geneva is 45 minutes. 


tions on the course work. Candidates 
who do not earn a passing average can- 
not continue the second year. 


The Second Year 


The second year of the program con- 

sists entirely of theoretical courses in 
education. The courses at the Univer- 
sity of Geneva usually meet only once a 
week (sometimes twice), but they con- 
tinue for two semesters. The number of 
semester-hours of each course may be 
computed by doubling the number of 
periods per week. The required pro- 
gram for all candidates for the elemen- 
tary-school teaching certificate is given 
in Table II. 
Although this program is quite heavy 
(25 hours per week not counting elec- 
tives), the University of Geneva student 
does not have to work as hard on such 
things as periodic tests and specific 
reading assignments as most American 
students. In accordance with European 
tradition, more emphasis is placed on 
difficult examinations at the end of the 
year. Even so, only the more ambitious 
students take more than one or two 
electives. 

The electives available to the student 
are given in Table III. 
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The Third Year 


The third year at the Institute of 
Education is divided equally between 
student teaching and methods courses 
in the Institute as follows: six weeks 
of courses followed by five weeks of stu- 
dent teaching; another six weeks of 
courses followed by another five weeks of 
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student teaching; two and_ one-half 
weeks of courses followed by two and 
one-half weeks of student teaching. (The 
last two periods are short simply be- 
cause the second semester is shorter than 
the first.) 

During the three course periods the 
candidates take the methods courses in 
Table IV. 


TasBLe II 


Course 


Number of 
Periods per Week 


Introduction to Education (general problems of 
school and society) 


Philosophy of Education (the application of scien- 
tific methods to education) 


Child Growth and Development (child psychology 
from birth through adolescence) 


Measurement and Evaluation in Education (ele- 
mentary statistics, the use and interpretation 
of tests) 


Education in Foreign Countries 


General Problems of Elementary School Teaching 


Psychological Problems of Elementary School 
Children 


Problems in the Education of Small Children 


Advanced Psychology (a study of intelligence, 
perception, and their relations to each other) 


Educational Psychology (the application of Piaget's 
principles to education) 


Mental Deficiency in Children 


History of Switzerland 


Speech for the Elementary Teacher 


Courses on Theories of Teaching: 
Arithmetic 
Biology 
Art 
Music 
Sewing 
Gym 
French, Spelling and Vocabulary 


Total 
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Taste III 
Number of 
Electives Periods per Week 
History of Education 2 
The Game and Its Educational Value 1 : 
Field Work in Psychology 2 
Psychology of Religion 
Sociology 
Psychopathology of Children 
Total 8 


The student teaching is comparable 
to that directed by most American de- 
partments of education; that is, it con- 
sists of observing an experienced teacher 
and of working under his supervision. 
Each of the three periods of student 
teaching takes place in a different school. 

On the successful completion of the 
third year, the candidate receives a cer- 
tificate authorizing him to teach in the 
public schools of Geneva. When he 
begins full-time teaching, however, his 
work at the Institute is not yet finished. 
In addition to his teaching duties, he 
must complete within two years a thesis 
on an educational subject. The sub- 
jects of these research papers vary from 
problems of teaching grammar to local 


geography. 
Finances 

The finances of this three-year pro- 
gram are interesting. The candidates 
are paid for each month of teaching and 
study as follows: first year, 100 to 150 
dollars; second year, 171 dollars; and 
third year, 226 dollars. The candidates 
pay their own university and living ex- 
penses from this salary.' Since the can- 


* The cost of living in Geneva is about the 
same as it is in the United States. 


didates are thus subsidized by the state, 
they are under contract to teach five 
years in Geneva after they receive their 
diplomas. 


Courses 


Arithmetic | 2 


Reading Arithmetic 
Problems 


Music 


Penmanship 


Gym | 
Art | 


French: 10 
Reading (3) | 
Spelling (1) 
Grammar (2) 
Vocabulary (2) 
Composition (2) 


Geography 


History | 
Sewing | 
Teaching Problems 


o n WNW 


Total 35 
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Evaluation of the Program 


The third year of this program is, per- 
haps, its best. Especially beneficial are 
the many specific methods courses and 
the close connection of these courses with 
full-time student teaching. The second 
year is also excellent; most of the teach- 
ers, following the example of Piaget, are 
competent, interesting teachers who have 
had much experience and preparation in 
psychology and teaching. 

On the other hand, the benefits of 
the first year are less obvious. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Roller, the aims of the first 
year of substitute teaching are: (1) to 
introduce the candidate to the teaching 
profession in such a way that he will 
get the maximum benefit from his sub- 
sequent studies; (2) to give the candidate 
an opportunity to decide if he has 
chosen the right profession; and (3) to 
give the administrators of the program 
the best possible choice of candidates. 
The last of these is a more important 
consideration at the Institute than it 
might be at another university because 
of the finances of the program. It is 
especially important that the state sub- 
sidy be given only to serious and capable 
people. Very few of the candidates fail 
to qualify for the second year, however. 
In 1957, of the 40 candidates only one 
man was advised to change his field of 
study and one woman was given the 
choice of changing or repeating the first 
year. 

Mr. Roller did not question the 
scheduling of the substitute teaching 
prior to courses in theory. He thinks, 
however, that two semesters of such ex- 
perience may be more than is necessary 
and that if the choice of candidates is 
facilitated through the aid of tests, the 
period could be shortened to one 
semester. A member of the staff of the 
Institute, André Rey, is now giving each 
first-year candidate a battery of psycho- 
logical tests. Test results will be com- 
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pared with comments of supervisors in 
the following years. Eventually, perhaps, 
the predictive value of such tests will be 
such that they can be the basis for 
limiting substitute teaching to one 
semester. 

There are advantages of the first year 
which modify this one disadvantage. The 
candidates state that the prior experi- 
ence is valuable in that it makes the 
theoretical study more meaningful than 
it would otherwise be. As to the effects 
of this system on the children, it appears 
that the candidates are better substitutes 
than professional substitutes of the city. 
One reason for the successful substitute 
teaching done by the candidates is that 
they are checked periodically in their 
work by their respective supervisors. 

In conclusion, the program at the 
University of Geneva comprises all the 
essential elements of good professional 
teacher education. The program not 
only produces successful teachers, but 
the terms of the scholarships ensure their 
services for at least five years. Moreover, 
the program is financially attractive to 
the candidate and it offers a realistic in- 
troduction to teaching, excellent theoret- 
ical study, and a carefully supervised 
apprenticeship. 


Correction 


The editorial note on page 189 of the 
June, 1959, issue of The Journal of 
Teacher Education stated that the article 
beginning on that page, “A Joint Task: 
The Preparation of a Teacher,” by B. 
Othanel Smith, was abstracted from a 
speech “delivered before the Regional 
Conference of the Council on Coopera- 
tion in Teacher Education, Florida State 
University, February 1-3, 1957.” This 
statement should have read “February 
1-3, 1959.” Editors. 


John F. Ohles 


Education of the Danish Home Economist 


Any American teacher would become 
curious about the type of home econom- 
ics teaching that permits the complex 
operation of a typical Danish house- 
hold. Of particular interest are culinary 
“miracles” that are commonplace in 
Danish_ kitchens having but a few gas 
plates for cooking and no refrigeration. 

Even a mere male might vent his cu- 
riosity in a disgustingly undomestic fash- 
ion because of his concern about the 
education of the Danish home economist. 
But this is most certainly a critical area 
in the entire picture. 

The role of a home economics teacher 
in the complicated hierarchy of Danish 
education provides a multitude of in- 
dividual goals and job opportunities. 
This discussion, however, is limited to 
positions in public elementary and 
“middle” schools, and a variety of schools 
established for voluntary attendance of 
those who have attained compulsory- 
school-age of 14 years. Among the latter 
are youth, continuation, and evening 
schools as well as more than 30 home 
economics schools. Many non-educa- 
tive posts also beckon to those who are 
qualified in the domestic sciences. 

Home economics instruction for this 
educational framework is divided into 
haandarbejde (literally, hand work), in- 
cluding the sewing arts, and husholdning 
(domestic arts), including cooking, home 
nursing and the many other aspects of 
home economics. 

Instruction provided women teachers- 
college students in sewing, knitting, etc. 
is considered generally adequate prep- 
aration to teach these skills. Even so, 


further study is available as The Society 
for the Advancement of Needlework has 
established a one-year day course and a 
two-year evening study in the sewing 
arts. Specialized instruction is also pro- 
vided at a state needlecraft course in 
Copenhagen where two-to-four-week 
courses are scheduled during the sum- 
mer vacation. 

Certification for the cooking-plus 
home-economics teaching, however, re- 
quires graduation from a home eco- 
nomics college or completion of an ad- 
ditional year’s study after graduation 
from a teachers college. 

Three privately-owned home eco- 
nomics colleges offer the regular two- 
year course. Admission requirements in- 
clude either a secondary school diploma 
or a passing grade on an entrance ex- 
amination. Each girl must also have 
completed a five-month course in a home 
economics school and must have been 
employed in domestic service for at least 
a year in a “strange” home. 

As one authority quite logically puts 
it, “Good academic knowledge and ex- 
tensive practical experience work to- 
gether so that one gets greater benefit 
from the two-year education.” 

Courses in practical work (cooking 
and housework), anatomy, botany with 
plant physiology and bacteriology; chem- 
istry, budgeting and planning, consumer 


*Per Salmonsonen, Editor, Haandbog for 
Studenter, 1952-53, Arne Frost-Hansens Forlag, 
Copenhagen, 1952, p. 253. 
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education, and food with biochemistry 
are among those in which demonstration, 
written, or oral examinations are con- 
ducted. Examinations originate from 
the Ministry of Education and are ad- 
ministered by Ministry appointed “cen- 


sors. 
Further studies include physiology, 
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Teachers college graduates may be- 
come certificated in home economics 
either through a year’s study at the 
Danish Teachers College, or the Anker- 
hus Home Economics College, or by 
combining equivalent short courses 
offered by several institutions through- 
out the country. 

A relative newcomer to home econom- 


hygiene (with nursing and child care), 
practice teaching, physics, education and 
methods, textiles, interior decorating, 
appliances, psychology, sociology, and 
study skills. Such a program is most 
certainly an ambitious two-year project, 
but is both typical and reasonable in a 
European country. 

While Danish college life is not de- 
nuded of social living and the extra- 
curricular, neither do non-academic 
activities gain the prominence of atten- 
tion and time customary in the United 
States. 


ics education is the special course in 
home economics at Aarhus University. 
This three-phase study (nutrition and 
foods, domestic techniques, and econom- 
ics) is limited to qualified teachers of 
home economics. An unusual interna- 
tional flavor has attracted students from 
Norway, Sweden, Iceland, and Finland. 
A companion to Aarhus’ special course 
is a four-year graduate study in scien- 
tific home economics leading to the 
degree, candidatus rerum domesticarum. 
Through this program, home economics 
reached the pinnacle of respectability in 
Denmark, university-degree status. 


Call Me Doctor! 


... the title “Doctor” has come to be equated with medical practitioner. Newspapers, 
magazines, and the public constantly use “doctor” when they really mean “physician.” 
They do noi distinguish between the two because they do not understand that “doctor” 
refers to degree, not to profession. Laymen are puzzled when told that one can be a 
doctor without being a physician. 

Actually, the idea that “doctor” is synonymous with “physician” or that the doctor of 
medicine is the only doctor's degree worthy of recognition and respect, has questionable 
contemporary warrant and even less historic foundation. By ancient definition, “doctor” 
means an eminently learned man, one sufficiently skilled in any branch of knowledge 
to teach it. . . . In the medieval universities teachers of law, medicine, and theology were 
called doctors, and gradually the title spread to include teachers in the other branches. 
Teachers were also known by various other titles—magister, domini, professor, and 
master—all synonymous with doctor. The first doctors, therefore, were teachers.— 
Harold Seymour, “Call Me Doctor!” Tue EpucaTionaL Recorp 39:231; July 1958. 

If the acquisition of the Ph.D. is to continue to be the key to academic acceptability 
for college faculty, the requirements for the degree should be made to bear a more 
meaningful relationship to the work expected of such professionals. Obsolete require- 
ments, that rule out men of demonstrated talents from being considered for responsible 
posts, should be abandoned. With higher education, the gigantic and responsible 
business that it is, the retention of the prevalent, ill-designed personnel standards is a 
source of incalculable loss to the nation.—John W. Dykstra, “The Ph.D. Fetish,” SCHOOL 
AND Society 86:239; May 24, 1958. 


Sister Mary Lucina 


Readiness for Professional Laboratory 


Experiences 


READINESS as a concept has demon- 
strated its value in describing the status 
of the child antecedent to learning in 
such fields as arithmetic and reading. 
In general, as a psychological term, it 
has been used to designate the involve- 
ment of physical maturation, intellec- 
tual and emotional growth, and social 
development in the preparation of the 
individual for learning experiences. 
Less attention has been paid by investi- 
gators to directing the learnings that 
lead to readiness. 

The purpose of this paper is to show 
that readiness, on the part of college 
students enrolled in the teacher-educa- 
tion program, for professional labora- 
tory experiences involving children, 
youth, and school and community agen- 
cies is the result of a learning process 
which needs careful guidance, stimula- 
tion, and direction. Not all education 
students have that insight into children’s 
behavioral patterns which enables them 
to observe effectively. That students 
differ in their readiness to draw profit 
from their experiences will be shown by 
excerpts from student write-ups. That 
students do, by a development pattern, 
achieve readiness and seek experiences 
on their own initiative is also exem- 
plified. 

This view of readiness for professional 
laboratory experiences stems from two 
sources: (1) observations over a period 
of years of college student reactions 
during visits to grade or high-school 
classes as requirements of a college edu- 


cation course and their verbalization of 
these experiences both in oral and writ- 
ten reports; (2) a talk given by Dr. 
Margaret Lindsey (professor of educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity) at the combined meeting of the 
American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education and the Association 
for Student Teaching, held in Chicago 
in 1958. Her clarification of some of the 
problems involved in providing ade- 
quate professional laboratory experi- 
ences prior to student teaching leads to 
the conclusion that readiness for this 
phase of the teacher-education program 
involves preparation on the part of four 
primary agents: (1) the future student 
teacher, (2) the college teacher, (3) the 
co-operating teacher, and (4) the co- 
operating principal. 


High-School Observation 

Recently the students of a college class 
in “Curriculum and Instruction in the 
Secondary School,” visited a large city 
high school. These college juniors were 
ready for an observation of methods of 
teaching both because they had had ex- 
periences in the two preprofessional 
courses as well as previous training in 
observation in a course in “Adolescent 
Growth and Development,” and because 
they understood the purpose of their 
visit. The high-school principal was 
ready because previously he had had 
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student teachers in the school under his 
supervision, he had had contacts with 
the college teachers of education and 
other faculty members at the college, 
and he knew the problems in preparing 
for student teaching. This principal met 
the group of students in his office and 
welcomed them to the school. Having 
been informed as to the students’ fields 
of interest, he was ready with assign- 
ments for the visitors to specific teachers 
and classrooms. 

The co-operating teachers were aware 
that an observation would be made of 
their methods of teaching and, as usu- 
ally happens, some went on with their 
classes as usual; others not only taught, 
but took some time to point out to stu- 
dent observers their reasons for the pro- 
cedures used, such as those in marking 
pupils’ work and providing for indivi- 
dual differences, pupil group activities, 
and the use of audio-visual materials. 


Student Readiness 

More important than the _prepara- 
tion of the classroom teacher and the 
principal, however, is the readiness on 
the part of the college student of educa- 
tion to profit from his visit. This readi- 
ness may be analyzed into the following 
components: (1) skill in recognizing, 
(2) skill in interpreting, and (3) skill in 
translating observation into professional 
concepts. 

In order to facilitate and direct skill 
in recognizing and interpreting, each 
laboratory experience is preceded by a 
discussion of the purposes of the obser- 
vation which is to exemplify some par- 
ticular theory or principle. The stu- 
dents are told that they are to report 
only what they see relative to this prin- 
ciple and to separate interpretation 
from observation. This instruction is a 
real aid to some students who, either 
because of their intellectual caliber, 
their previous life experiences, or their 
listening ability and adherence to in- 
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structions, show by their observation 
reports that they are ready to profit by 
an experience. For example: 


Observation of a Skit Played 
by Six Ninth-Grade Girls 


Purpose: ‘To see how a teacher can utilize 
the creative ability of her students in a learn- 
ing situation. 


Setting: Skit on “Know Your News- 
paper” portrayed in the school auditorium 
by six sophomores during “Book Week.” 
The students planned and wrote the pro- 
gram, chose their own characters, and made 
their own props. 


Interpretation: The teacher of this class 
by allowing her students to create a skit and 
put it on during an assembly of the whole 
school, gave the students an opportunity to 
use their initiative. 

Sophomore students are often “bubbling 
over” with ideas and energy. These can be 
turned into creative adventure for the stu- 
dents by an alert, conscientious teacher. A 
program such as I observed reflected an 
attempt to meet the social and intellectual 
needs of the adolescent. 


or 


Field Trip toa Community Agency 

In order to become aware of the services 
offered in the community, a field trip was 
made to Madonna Center, situated in a new 
housing project area near the college. This 
center is supported by the Community Chest 
and has been in operation for seven years. 

(A description of the work and workers.) 

Interpretation: This trip to a community 
agency made me aware of the tremendous 
amount of good done by agencies supple- 
mentary to schools. I can see how the social- 
ization and language readiness offered by 
this kindergarten will facilitate learning 
when these children enter school. It also 
showed me the need for more social workers 
to help raise the standards of the community. 


Lack of Readiness 
On the other hand, in spite of appar- 
ently identical classroom preparation, 
some college students reveal lack of 
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readiness in reports on visits. For ex- 
ample: 

1. One morning as the earth was bathed 
in sunshine and cooled by soft breezes, a 
crowd of excited college girls filed into wait- 
ing cars for a short trip to a school. 

2. As the school bell rang out this Septem- 
ber, it beckoned unto 740 pupils. (The 
principal of the elementary school, ready 
for the laboratory experience, had given the 
college students a short talk on the school 
population, environment, purpose, etc.) 

3. The building was in the form of a 
circle, a squared one. In a few of the grades 
there are some children much older than the 
smaller ones. Sometimes this is caused by 
the children’s parents. 


The difference between meaningful 
association and the mere listing of de- 
tails is obvious. 

At a large junior high school, the 
counselor had met the students, giving 
a very clear exposition of the program 
of a junior high school as distinguished 
from elementary and high schools. She 
spoke of the constant subjects and the 
electives. In the written account of the 
observation one student commented: 

All junior-high pupils take the four con- 
sonants of English, math, social studies, and 
health. Some subjects are required at this 
school; others, like visional education, are 
optional. 


The next excerpt reveals the need for 
individual attention in the matter of 
readiness. One student wrote: 


My observation includes only those factors 
given by sensual means since it took place on 
the playground during recess. 


In order to guide the students in re- 
porting observations the instructor gives 
them the following points: (1) quote 
exact words; (2) at the end give the in- 
terpretation of the observation on the 
basis of the principles studied. After 
this some students write reports similar 
to the following: 

In talking to an eleven-year-old girl, I dis- 
covered how true it is that they are at a low 
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point of interest in the opposite sex between 
the ages of eight and ten. My question was, 
“What do you like to play?” Her answer 
was, “My girl friend and I like to play house. 
We play we are wives, but our husbands are 
dead.” 

Interpretation: This shows they realize 
a husband is needed to be a wife, but be- 
cause they have no interest in the opposite 
sex, they decide to be widows. 

This attempt to follow instructions, 
made by a college sophomore whose first 
education course was taken by corre- 
spondence, is somewhat typical of a sin- 
cere learner trying to see and interpret 
behavior. It is apparent that continued 
direction and guidance are necessary. 


Student Evaluation 


At the end of the school year an 
attempt was made to ascertain student 
reactions to the problem of readiness. 
An evaluation sheet, given to 27 mem- 
bers of a college class in educational 
psychology, contained the following 
points: “Do you think you were ‘ready’ 
for your first professional laboratory 
experience? Were you lacking in know- 
ing what to look for, recognizing what 
you were supposed to see, getting in- 
sight from the experience? Why do you 
think you were or were not ready?” 

Some answers that were given follow: 

I believe I was ready because before we 
went on this observation, you explained what 
to look for and what we were to write up. 
Writing one experience and getting it back 
corrected in order to see my mistakes was 
helpful in preparing me to wie the next 
experience. Class discussion of the experi- 
ence helped greatly in knowing what to look 
for and made me more observant. When I 
began writing the experience, I found myself 
thinking, “Why didn’t you pay just a little 
more attention to what was going on?” 
What particularly made me ready was the 
reading and discussing of the theory in class 
before the experience. 

Another student in the same class, 
but with a difference in educational 
background, wrote: 
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I was not sure what I was supposed to be 
watching for, and I feel that if we had been 
given a better idea beforehand, more would 
have been gained from the observation. 


Although I was interested in my first ex- 
perience, I don’t think I was ready because 
I didn’t know everything I should have been 
looking for. As this class progressed, I felt 
more sure of myself and learned what to look 
for and how to analyze it. Class discussion 
let me know what I should have gained 
insight into if I did not quite get the point 
myself. 

In answer to the question, “Why do 
you think you were or were not ready?” 
one student replied: 


That which helped me to be ready for 
succeeding observations was the oft-repeated 
statements of the instructor that we recognize 
what we were supposed to see and that we 
should get insight from an experience. The 
reason why I think I wasn’t ready at first 
was because I had not learned to be ob- 
servant in small matters, or taken into con- 
sideration differences in children. 


The consensus of the 27 students was 
that class discussion of the purposes of 
the observation, knowing what to look 
for and how to recognize it when they 
saw it, writing up the observation, and 
hearing the reports evaluated were im- 
portant aids in helping them derive 
profit from professional laboratory ex- 
periences. 


Self Direction 
In some instances, by means of class 
experiences students are moved to gain 
further insights into school situations. 
A college sophomore wrote: 


Knowing about the recreation facilities 
that the Washington High School offers is 
not enough for me. Last week I went back 
with the purpose of finding out the object 
of recreation night, how many students par- 
ticipate, who runs it, and what the students 
think about it. 

(Description.) 

Before leaving I asked several students 
what they thought about canteen. One boy 
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said, “I think it is very worthwhile. Coming 
here gives me the opportunity to meet girls 
and also to learn to get along with others.” 
Another boy said, “The canteen committee 
ought to provide games for those who don’t 
dance.” 

Interpretation: 1 left with the satisfaction 
of knowing that many students participated. 
By doing so they had a good time and stayed 
out of trouble. I also noted the different 
reactions to the recreational program, and 
learned that students even in high school 
can be given responsibility. 

This seeking of experiences on their 
own volition is an indication of the 
achievement of readiness to plan their 
own experiences. A junior who partici- 
pated in a civic parade handed in an 
individual observation as follows: 


Before the parade commenced I also noted 
the behavior of several small children who 
came by to see the float. “How did you get 
so high?” one little boy asked. When I told 
him they lifted me with a big machine, his 
eyes lit up and he exclaimed, “You mean 
with a crane?” He then wanted to know 
how floats were made. This child’s in- 
quisitiveness was definitely apparent and 
brought home to me what we had learned, 
namely, that through curiosity a child’s 
knowledge will be increased. 


The foregoing examples were taken 
from the observation reports of students 
enrolled pre-professional courses. 
Readiness for student teaching is further 
built, of course, by succeeding experi- 
ences in the methods and _ psychology 
courses, especially through the case study 
technique. 


Conclusion 


Successful professional laboratory ex- 
periences must be preceded by a readi- 
ness on the part of the future student 
teacher. Students need help and guid- 
ance in recognizing, interpreting, and 
reporting their professional laboratory 
experiences. This is a learning process 
which progresses somewhat slowly and 
with difficulty for the “unready” learner, 
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but with ease and alacrity and definite 
profit for the “ready” learner. 

Not all students enrolled in education 
courses are ready to draw profit from 
laboratory experiences. The factors in- 
volved in acquiring readiness are (1) 
the ability to observe and comprehend 
the relationships between principle and 
action expressed in the behaviors of 
children, (2) the possession of a suitable 
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vocabulary for self-expression and com- 
munication of the observation and re- 
action, and (3) the acquisition of desir- 
able attitudes toward the learning 
situation. 

These knowledges, skills, and attitudes 
can be built by the college teachers of 
courses in education. Such competences 
identify the student who is ready for 
learning in the laboratory situation. 
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Elementary Education: Students’ Reasons 
for Selecting Their Colleges 


Way do prospective elementary-school 
teachers choose to enroll in one insti- 
tution of higher education rather than 
another for their preservice education? 
Relatively little research has been re- 
ported which bears upon this question. 

In particular, differences in this re- 
gard which may exist between the pre- 
service elementary-education populations 
at universities, on the one hand, and at 
institutions of higher education whose 
primary function is teacher education, 
on the other, have been the subject of 
little, if any, objective study. Thus far, 
aparently, the answers to this question 
have remained in the realm of conjec- 
ture, speculation, and opinion. The 
present study, therefore, was designed to 
compare elementary-education students 
attending the University of Illinois and 
Eastern Illinois State College’ in terms 
of the relative importance of selected 
factors associated with their decisions to 
attend the institution of their choice. 
The data, obtained at these contiguously 
located institutions, were collected by 
means of a questionnaire. 

Included in the population for this 
study were 279 freshman elementary- 
education students attending the Uni- 
versity of Illinois in May, 1957, and 79 
freshman students enrolled in the corre- 


* On July 5, 1957, Eastern Illinois State College 
became Eastern Illinois University. Since the 
data for this study were collected prior to that 
time, however, reference will be made to 
Eastern Illinois State College throughout this 


report. 


sponding curriculum at Eastern Illinois 
State College at the same time. No 
attempt was made to analyze how these 
students made their choices. A consider- 
ation of the constellation of attitudes, 
pressures, and personalities involved in 
making such decisions is beyond the 
scope of this investigation. 


The Questionnaire 


The 16 questionnaire items used in 
this study consisted of selected factors 
which may have been associated with the 
students’ choice of institution of higher 
education. Each respondent was asked 
to indicate his perception of the amount 
of influence the stated factor exerted on 
his decision to enter the institution he 
was attending. A five-point scale was 
provided with each item and the student 
was requested to circle the scale value 
which most accurately indicated the 
degree to which his decision was influ- 
enced by the stated factor. 

The questionnaire items were limited 
to the 16 factors which related studies, 
professional writings, and close observa- 
tion indicated were the most important 
and of the widest applicability. Several 
university and college teacher education 
staff members, familiar with the pur- 
pose of the study, were asked to judge the 
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first drafts of the questionnaire form. 
Revisions were made in the light of 
their reactions. 

The procedures for the use of the 
questionnaire were explained in the 
written instructions appearing on the 
questionnaire form. No supplementary 
oral instructions were required. Stu- 
dents were requested not to put their 
names on the questionnaire form to in- 
sure, insofar as possible, candid responses 
to the items. ~ Therefore, because the 
written instructions were sufficient and 
because of the nature of the information 
sought, students were allowed to fill out 
the questionnaire in non-supervised 
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Analysis of Data 


Data collected in the questionnaire 
consisted of scale values students as- 
signed to selected factors relating to 
their selection of the institution of 
higher education which they were at- 
tending. To determine the relative 
strength assigned each factor, the sum 
of the deviations from the mid-point on 
the rating scale was computed for each 
of the student groups. Thus, the rating- 
scale values of one, two, three, four, and 
five were assigned the values of —2, —1, 
0, +1, and +2, respectively. The 16 
factors were ranked on the basis of the 
summed deviations. The two groups of 


situations. students were then compared in terms 
Taste I 
University or StupenTs 
Ranks, Ratincs, AND SumMED Deviations FoR SELECTED Factors 
AssociaTeD witH Cuoice or oF HicHer EpucaTion 
Ratings 
Rank Factor =D 
7 2 3 4 5 
1 All students at this institution are provided with a 
well-rounded general education background. ... . 12 21 68 99 79 212 
2 The reputation of this institution as a place to get a 
good education is widespread................. 20 16 69 85 89 207 
3. This institution provides an opportunity for students 
to meet and to know other people with similar 
interests and backgrounds.................... 25 27 88 66 73 135 
4 This institution is well known for the caliber of its 
teacher education program. .................. 31 25 90 86 47 93 
5 Attending this institution provides an opportunity 
59 28 59 57 76 63 
6 The many social activities on campus are attractive 
39 50 97 50 43 8 
7 Graduates of this institution all seem to be enthusias- 
tic about the opportunities offered here......... 51 45 73 72 38 1 
8 Graduates of this institution get the best teaching 
41 57 84 66 31 
9 My decision to attend this institution was based 
upon financial considerations.................. 102 42 46 47 42 —115 
10 I chose this institution because it is near my home. .| 109 35 54 41 40 —132 
11. My parents wanted me to attend this institution...| 101 53 54 32 39 —145 
12 I was attracted to this institution by the reasonable 
106 62 65 32 14 | —214 
13. My former teachers advised me to come to this insti- 
tution for my college education. ............... 166 53 35 10 15 —345 
14 I came to this institution to be with my friends ....| 175 49 35 17 3 —376 
15 The urging of relatives other than my parents in- 
fluenced my decision to attend this institution ...| 188 41 23 18 9 —381 
16 One or both of my ts attended this institution 
and I wanted to follow in their footsteps. ....... 243 12 11 4 9 —476 
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Taste II 


EasTERN STATE CoLLece STUDENTS 


Ranks, RaTINGs, AND SUMMED DeviaTIONs FOR SELECTED Factors 
ASSOCIATED wiTH CHoIcE oF INsTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


REASONS FOR SELECTING THEIR COLLEGES 
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Ratings 
Rank Factor =D 
7 2 3 4 5 
1 This institution is well known for the caliber of its 
teacher education program................... 4 7 20 27 21 54 
2.5 All students at this institution are provided with a 
well-rounded general education background. .... a 5 32 27 11 36 
2.5 My decision to attend this institution was based upon 
Gmamcial ..... 12 8 14 22 23 36 
4 This institution provides an opportunity for students 
to meet and to know other people with similar 
interests and backgrounds. . 10 9 23 25 12 20 
5 The reputation of this institution as a place to get a 
good education is widespread................. 8 10 30 20 11 16 
6 I chose this institution because it is near my home..| 21 6 23 11 18 —1 
7 Graduates of this institution all seem to be enthusias- 
tic about the opportunities offered here......... 17 9 29 15 > —10 
8.5 Graduates of this institution get the best teaching 
16 17 30 11 5 —28 
8.5 My parents wanted me to attend this institution ...| 27 11 16 13 12 — 28 
10 Attending this institution provides an opportunity 
32 12 18 9 8 —51 
11.5 My former teachers advised me to come to this insti- 
tution for my college education. ............... 39 12 11 11 6 —67 
11.5 The many social activities on campus are attractive 
= 27 22 22 7 1 —67 
13_‘I_was attracted to this institution by the reasonable 
14 The urging of relatives other than my parents in- 
fluenced my decision to attend this institution...| 44 15 9 7 4 —68 
15 I came to this institution to be with my friends ....| 47 15 14 2 1 —105 
16 One or both of my nts attended this institution 
and I wanted to follow in their footsteps. ....... 70 3 1 3 2 —136 


of the relative importance indicated for 
the factors. It should be noted that the 
use of this scale requires the assumption 
of equal intervals between scale values. 
The ranks, ratings, and summed devia- 
tions for the two student groups on the 
16 selected factors are presented in 
Tables I and II. 

The extent of agreement between the 
two student groups in ranking these 
factors as indicated by the rank correla- 
tion coefficient, rho, was found to be 
.785. Under the t-test of significance, 
the obtained t-ratio of 4.741, with 14 de- 
grees of freedom, indicated that rho is 
significant at the one per cent level. 
This signifies a high degree of agree- 


ment between the two groups of stu- 
dents regarding the importance of the 
16 factors in their choice of institution. 

Both student groups assigned high 
importance to the fact that their institu- 
tions provide a well-rounded general 
education for all students. The Univer- 
sity of Illinois students indicated that 
this was the most important factor in 
their decision, while Eastern students 
ranked it only slightly lower. 

The latter group attached the most 
significance to the caliber of the 
teacher-education program at Eastern 
in their decision to attend that institu- 
tion. The caliber of the teacher-educa- 
tion program was somewhat less influ- 
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ential for the students attending the 
University of Illinois. 

Neither the urging of relatives (other 
than parents) nor the presence of 
friends were much influence on the de- 
cision of these groups of students to at- 
tend their respective institutions. Both 
student groups attributed the least in- 
fluence to the factor, “one or both of my 
parents attended this institution and I 
wanted to follow in their footsteps.” It 
should be noted, however, that only 14.7 
per cent of the fathers and 5 per cent 
of the mothers of the University of IIli- 
nois student group attended the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and only 2.5 per cent 
of the fathers and 6.4 per cent of the 
mothers of the Eastern Illinois State 
College student group attended Eastern. 

According to the Eastern students fi- 
nancial considerations were of great im- 
portance in their decision to attend that 
institution. The University of Illinois 
students assigned relatively little influ- 
ence to this factor. 

The University of Illinois students 
indicated that the many social activities 
offered at that institution were of mod- 
erately high importance in their choice 
of that institution, while the students 
attending Eastern Illinois State College 
credited that factor with relatively little 
importance in their decision. In the 
same fashion, the opportunity to live 
away from home ranked relatively high 
for the University of Illinois students 
and relatively low for the Eastern stu- 
dents. Conversely, “I chose this institu- 
tion because it is near my home,” was 
of moderately high importance for the 
Eastern student group while the Uni- 
versity of Illinois students attributed 
relatively little importance to it in their 
choice of ‘institution. 

The reputation of the institution and 
the recognition accorded its teacher- 
education program, the opportunity of 
gaining a well-rounded general-educa- 
tion background, and the possibility of 
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meeting and being with people similar 
to themselves were much more influen- 
tial in the decision of these two groups 
of students than were the urging of rela- 
tives, the presence of friends, the reason- 
ableness of course requirements, advice 
of former teachers, and following in the 
footsteps of their parents. 

While there was a significantly high 
degree of agreement regarding the im- 
portance of the 16 factors in their choice 
of institution between the two groups of 
students who participated in this study, 
perhaps some broader generalizations 
may be drawn from the investigation. 
The findings of this study suggest that 
elementary-education students who 
choose to attend a large university for 
preservice education tend to be some- 
what less concerned with financial con- 
siderations and the nearness of the in- 
stitution to their homes. They seem more 
interested in the social activities which 
are offered and in the opportunity to 
live away from home than are students 
who enroll in similar programs in insti- 
tutions whose major function is teacher 
education. 


The Arkansas Experiment 


A Report of Evaluation of the Arkansas 
Experiment in Teacher Education has been 
completed by Dr. Willard B. Spalding, Port- 
land State College, and Dr. David R. Krath- 
wohl, Michigan State University. A limited 
number of copies have been mimeographed 
and distributed by the Executive Committee 
of the AETE. Data collected in the process 
of evaluation have been placed in the library 
of the University of Illinois where they will 
be available under safeguards preserving the 
anonymity of persons interviewed. Scholars 
seeking further information about the oper- 
ation of a voluntary confederation of col- 
leges or about the effects of large financial 
grants upon the development of educational 
policy will find the data of interest.—Willard 
B. Spalding, Chairman, Division of Educa- 
tion, Portland State College. 


David B. Bidna 
Robert O. Hahn 


Participating and Observing 


The life and essence of any teacher education program is found 
in constant re-examination, evaluation, and experimentation. 


TeAcHER education programs in col- 
leges and universities have been the 
subject of criticism from many sources. 
One of the major criticisms has come 
from the college students enlisted in the 
various programs. They have often ex- 
pressed a sense of incompleteness when 
they say, “This is all theory, and we 
accept it, but how do we know it will 
work when we face the students in the 
classroom?” Thus, they utter the peren- 
nial argument about theory and _ prac- 
tice. More and more the schools and 
departments of education are being 
forced into the position of answering 
the above question to their students’ 
satisfaction. 


Herbert A. Thelen, of the Department 
of Education of the University of 
Chicago, aptly reflects the feelings of the 
students when he speaks about the short- 
comings of the preservice programs of 
teacher education institutions: 


There is little opportunity for the prospec- 
tive teacher to test theory in practical situa- 
tions. There is too little opportunity for 
them to work intensively wih pupils: and 
such opportunity as there is comes too late 
in the program.! 


*“A Proposal for a Pilot Study in the Prep. 
aration of Prospective Elementary Teachers” 
(Chicago: Department of Education, University 
of Chicago, Summer, 1954). Mimeographed. 


This problem was of great concern to 
the staff of the Department of Secondary 
Education at Los Angeles State College. 
It is the purpose of this article to de- 
scribe the partial solution which was 
effected by the co-operative efforts of the 
college and the local school district. 

For several years, the Department of 
Secondary Education has utilized the 
block concept in the organization of two 
large sections of the curriculum leading 
to the general secondary credential 
which, in California, certifies a teacher 
for instruction from the seventh grade 
through the fourteenth. In the cata- 
logue description of one of the block 
courses, Education 371, dealing with the 
principles of secondary education and 
usually taken during the first semester 
after the awarding of the bachelor’s 
degree, observation had been listed as 
an integral part of the course. In prac- 
tice, however, the observation experience 
varied with the instructor who gave the 
course. In some instances, it consisted 
of assignments requiring the student's 
involvement in club activities of a par- 
ticular high school. Other instructors 
suggested attendance at “Open House” 


Mr. Bidna is assistant professor of educa- 
tion, San Fernando Valley State College, 
Northridge, California, and- Dr. Hahn is as- 
sistant professor of education at Los Angeles 
State College, Los Angeles, California. 
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as an alternative. None of these periph- 
eral activities seemed to satisfy the 
student's needs. The problem was mag- 
nified further because of the sections of 
the course which were offered in the 
late afternoon and evening sessions 
when public schools were unavailable 
for observation. Actually, then, the only 
formal observation experience under the 
old program was restricted to that of a 
week's observation for five hours during 
a two-unit methods course arranged by 
the instructor. 


New Program Launched 


Three weaknesses were recognized 
and considered by an_ especially-ap- 
pointed committee on teacher prepara- 
tion: First, observation was not being 
offered to students early enough in the 
program; second, there were not enough 
total hours devoted to observation; and 
third, the observation taking place was 
static, lacking involvement. 

Dr. Julian B. Roth, one of the instruc- 
tors teaching Education 371, initiated 
the following plan: Using an afternoon 
section of the course as a pilot group, 
and enlisting the co-operation of the 
staff of one of the local high schools, he 
conceived the idea of a participation- 
observation program (known at first as 
a teacher aide program).? Working close- 
ly with Mrs. Elsa Mae Smith, the vice- 
principal and co-ordinator of student 
teaching at Benjamin Franklin High 
School in the Los Angeles City School 
District, Dr. Roth assigned each one of 
his 45 students enrolled in the course to 
an experienced teacher in the high 
school for a minimum of two hours a 
week for one semester. Planning care- 
fully with the Franklin faculty, he de- 
signed a series of experiences for the 
students. As an important part of the 


* Later discarded and replaced with “par- 
ticipant-observer” in order not to be confused 
or identified with the Michigan plan. 
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design, he made himself available to the 
faculty at the school for a full day each 
week. The course on campus was inte- 
grated with the participant-observer 
program. Assignments were centered 
around the activities of the high school, 
and in due time the common complaint 
that teacher education courses were too 
theoretical became almost non-existent. 
The students involved became so en- 
thusiastic about the possibilities pre- 
sented by their participation that they 
elected voluntarily to remain in the 
school for many more hours than the 
two stipulated at the outset. 

The second phase of the new program 
began during the following semester 
when a few other instructors in the de- 
partment who also taught the course 
inaugurated the program at the various 
schools in which they supervised student 
teachers. The two-hour requirement 
was listed in the class schedule, and stu- 
dents were allowed a choice of either 
this or a non-participant section. At 
the same time, Dr. John A. Dahl, depart- 
ment chairman, appointed a committee 
to give further impetus to the program 
and assist in its evaluation. 

Surprisingly enough, students chose 
to enroll in these classes despite the fact 
that other sections of Education 371 
were available without the observation 
requirement. Even with careful expla- 
nation that the additional requirement 
meant extra hours in the schools as well 
as in travel, they chose to be partici- 
pants. Evidently the enthusiastic testi- 
mony of those students who had been 
members of the pilot group had had its 
effect, and to those electing the new pro- 
gram, the opportunity to participate in 
a school’s activities was well worth the 
time and effort involved. 

Now that the third phase of the pro- 
gram is in operation, all regular day- 
classes include the participation-obser- 
vation experience as part of the Educa- 
tion 371 course. An asterisk above the 
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course listed in the class schedule indi- 
cates the schools available in the two- 
hour-per-week assignment. Once a stu- 
dent has registered, he is assigned with 
the class unit to a junior or senior high 
school as a participant-observer for the 
entire semester for the prescribed hours. 


Although the co-operating school 
systems accepted the former passive 
observers, they have been much more 
enthusiastic about accepting the partici- 
pant-observers. Principals were willing 
to take on the added responsibility as 
part of their contribution to the im- 
provement of teacher education. Also, 
they observed that the stimulation of 
having participant-observers in their 
schools tended to upgrade classroom 
teaching, both because of the inter- 
change of ideas and because of the rou- 
tine assistance given. 

Teachers within the school volunteer 
to assume the responsibility of directing 
the observation activities. In one school, 
during the first semester the program 
was put into operation, only 20 of the 
70 teachers in the school volunteered; 
after observing the program in action 
for one semester, the number of volun- 
teers doubled. At present some college 
instructors are being stopped in the 
halls of the high school with requests 
from teachers for participant-observers. 


The change in the teacher response 
in part has been due to the numerous 
activities in which the participant- 
observers have engaged, such as the fol- 
lowing: checking written work handed 
in by students; assisting students during 
supervised study periods; preparing bul- 
letin boards; giving demonstrations; 
operating audio-visual aids; and helping 
to prepare exhibits. 

Evaluation of the above program was 
made through the following techniques: 
(1) Some instructors visited the classes 
while the observers were present; (2) 
conferences, both informal and formal, 
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were held with the co-operating teachers; 
(3) reports were given by the observers 
in their on-campus classes which in- 
cluded incidents to illustrate the theoreti- 
cal aspects of the problems being dis- 
cussed; and (4) evaluation reports were 
submitted by the co-operating teachers. 


Results 

A cursory examination of the evalua- 
tions of students, observation teachers, 
college supervisors, and training school 
principals revealed that the college stu- 
dents profited greatly (at least 90 per 
cent of them reported that the observa- 
tion was the most valuable part of the 
Education 371 course). A survey made 
of the actual number of hours spent by 
the student observers in their assigned 
schools indicated a 5.2-hour median. In 
one summer-session class, students be- 
came so involved in the program that 
they chose to continue participating two 
weeks after the regular on-campus ses- 
sion had ended. 

Classroom teachers also were very en- 
thusiastic about the program. Their 
only complaint was the lack of conti- 
nuity of the visitations. Assignments 
were made rather difficult by the fact 
that the student observers were unable 
to attend each day. Finally, there was 
some question about the exact nature of 
the classroom teacher's responsibility. 

One result in the on-campus classes 
was the increased participation by means 
of panel discussions and the addition of 
illustrative material gathered directly 
from the schools under observation. 
The problems they had previously dis- 
cussed only from a theoretical or role- 
playing point of view now became real 
and challenging as they themselves be- 
came actively involved in the dynamics 
of the classroom situation. Further, they 
were able to try out, to a small degree, 
some of the techniques they had learned 
in such courses as human growth and 
development, educational psychology, 
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and audio-visual aids. The final, and to 
some, the most important outcome of 
the program was the increased self- 
confidence of the students as they stood 
on the threshold of student teaching 
which usually followed within the next 
two semesters. 

The program of teacher education at 
Los Angeles State College has been 
strengthened considerably by the inclu- 
sion of the participant-observer expe- 
rience at this particular stage of the 
entire program. For a school which has 
not yet committed itself. practically or 
philosophically to the laboratory school 
approach to teacher education, it has 
been the most expedient answer to the 
students’ query, “When do we get to see 
the inside of a high school; when do we 
actually begin to work with the stu- 
dents?” 


Not all of the problems have been 
solved, and the program as outlined 
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above needs much more refinement. 
There are several areas which still need 
evaluation: What amount of staff time 
should be devoted to the supervision of 
this program? Should some adjustment 
be made in the number of units allotted 
to the course labelled Education 371? 
How can late afternoon and evening 
classes be included in the program? 
Should participant-observers receive lab- 
oratory credit for the additional time 
expended? 

The college’s continuing committee 
on teacher preparation is seeking the 
answers to the above questions. One 
thing can be certain: There was a strong 
positive reaction on the part of the stu- 
dents involved, who felt that one of 
their needs was being met. And finally, 
the program further emphasized the 
fact that the life and essence of any 
teacher education program is found in 
constant re-examination, evaluation, and 
experimentation. 


Articulation of High Schools, Colleges 
and Professional Schools 


Educators in the Upper Ohio Valley Region have established The Regional Com- 
mission on Interrelationships of Secondary Schools, Colleges, and Professional Schools. 
According to the Commission's “Statement of Purpose and Program,” issued February 
3, 1958, by the University of Pittsburgh, it “proposes to re-examine the purposes and 
practices of the secondary schools, colleges and professional schools in the Upper Ohio 
Region. It will seek ways to articulate the efforts being made by all these educational 
institutions to enable our young people to achieve their maximum self-development in 
a free society and to acquire the highest professional or specialized competence of which 
each of them is capable.” 


Educational Philosophy and Teaching Experience 


A philosophy of education should be related to actual experience with children in a 
learning situation, but it will not stem directly from such experience. A teacher may 
spend forty years with children and yet never achieve anything even remotely re- 
sembling a philosophy. The development of a truly philosophic point of view requires 
intellectual activity: reading, thinking, discussion, and critical evaluation—activities most 
likely to be found in a college classroom in the company of one’s intellectual peers. 

The graduate schools of education have a clear responsibility for making sure that 
each candidate for a doctoral degree in education has a firm grasp of philosophical issues. 
—Paul Woodring, “The Decline of Educational Philosophy,” Pui Detta Kappan 40:9; 
October 1958. 


Joseph W. Fordyce 


Admission to Teacher Education 


The Re-inforcement of "'Quality” as an Image 


Is 1954 Stripling and Horton reviewed 
procedures for selective admission to 
teacher education at the University of 
Florida and concluded that under a se- 
lective-admission program the students 
improved in quality and increased in 
numbers.' The present study is designed 
as a follow-up to determine if the gains 
reported in 1954 continue to appear. 

Stripling reported that between 1949, 
when the selective admission program 
was inaugurated, and 1953, 38 per cent 
of initial applicants to the College of 
Education? were denied admission, but 
that a substantial number of this group 
were later admitted after certain defi- 
ciencies had been remedied. Since 1953, 
this percentage of initial rejections has 
been drastically reduced as students and 
their advisers have become familiar with 
the higher requirements. In a recent 
typical semester, for example, only 15 
per cent were denied. 

Yet, despite this increasing opportu- 
nity to accept applicants, their quality, 
as measured by high-school senior place- 
ment tests, has continued to improve. 
Table I includes Stripling’s data. 


* Robert O. Stripling and Thomas R. Horton, 
“Selective Admission to Teacher Education,” 
Journal of Teacher Education 5:74-78; March 
1954. 


* All students at the University of Florida 
enroll for their first two years in the University 
College. They apply for admission to the vari- 
ous upper-division colleges at the end of the 
sophomore year. 


in Teacher Education 


The 1954 study indicated that scores 
on the English, mathematics, and psy- 
chological tests of the placement battery 
had substantially improved for the “se- 
lected” 1953 group over those for the 
“unselected”’ 1949 group. Table I indi- 
cates that those trends have continued. 

Requirements for admission to the 
College of Education have remained 
substantially unchanged since Stripling’s 
report. They include: (1) completion 
of the University College program, nor- 
mally consisting of a minimum of 64 
hours of comprehensive _ liberal-arts 
courses and a few basic courses deter- 
mined by the student’s intended major; 
(2) completion of a course in psychologi- 
cal foundations and a course in socio- 
logical foundations of education; (3) an 
academic average of at least “C” in edu- 
cation courses, in courses of the declared 
teaching field, and in total credits; (4) 
satisfactory health; and (5) personal 
qualities requisite to successful teach- 
ing. 

Since the 1954 review, two require- 
ments have been added: (1) presentation 
of at least 6 semester hours with grades 
of “C” or better in four of the five areas 
of general preparation required in the 
University College (compostition, per- 


Dr. Fordyce is associate professor of 
education at the University of Florida, 
Gainesville. He is also co-ordinator of 
undergraduate counseling, co-ordinator of 
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Taste I 
A Comparison oF Scores or 1949, 1953, anp 1957 CoLLEGcE OF 
EpucaTIon GRADUATES ON FLoRIDA HiGH-SCHOOL PLACEMENT TESTS 
Below 40 Above 75 
Percentile Percentile 
Total Median 
Number Tested No. % No. % Percentile Rank 

English Test 

“Unselected” 1949 Group 78 44 40 12 15 36 

“Selected” 1953 Group 75 12 16 37 49 72 

“Selected” 1957 Group 127 4 3 79 62 82 
Mathematics Test 

““Unselected” 1949 Group 46 13 28 18 39 70 

“Selected” 1953 Group 75 4 5 34 45 74 

“Selected” 1957 Group 127 9 rs 58 45 73 
Psychological Test 

“Unselected” 1949 Group 78 18 23 22 28 55 

“Selected” 1953 Group 73 7 9 33 45 70 

“Selected” 1957 Group 127 16 1 64 50 75 


sonal adjustment, science and mathemat- 
ics, social studies, and the humanities); 
and (2) satisfactory speech and speak- 
ing effectiveness. 

The process of admissions has contin- 
ued to be one of total faculty participa- 
tion. The process is also a continuous 
one that reaches something of a peak 
at the time of formal admission, but 
begins even before the student arrives 
at the University and continues through 
the full-semester teaching internship. 
For, to all intents and purposes, the 
admission program and the counseling 
program are synonymous in that they 
share the aim of inducting the greatest 
number of qualified students into the 
teaching profession. 

In this regard the admission-counsel- 
ing program emphasizes need for admis- 
sion of qualified students by helping 
potentially capable students to meet the 
requirements, and for denying admis- 
sion when it is clear that the student 
could make a more important contribu- 
tion to some other occupation. This 
emphasis upon enabling the potentially 


able student to be admitted has prob- 
ably been one of the factors that has 
reduced the percentage of initial rejec- 
tions while maintaining the high level 
of quality indicated in Table I. Along 
with increasing flexibility in certain ad- 
ministrative procedures, this point of 
view has enabled an increasing number 
of able students to be “saved” for 
teaching. 

One aspect of this approach concerns 
itself with the over-all academic record. 
At the time of Stripling’s report, failure 
to maintain the required “C” average 
was one of the chief reasons for initial 
denial. Since 1953 two policies have 
been adopted that tend to make this 
attainment more difficult: (1) the Uni- 
versity has established a “six-semester”’ 
rule (students must be admitted to an 
upper-division college after six semes- 
ters or be required to leave the Univer- 
sity) and thus reduced the amount of 
time a student has to overcome deficien- 
cies; and (2) the College has adopted 
the “six-hours-of-‘C’”’ rule, referred to 
above, which means that improvement 
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must be “across the board” and not lim- 
ited to one or two subjects of particular 
interest to the student. 

Despite this increased difficulty, not 
a single student has been admitted to 
the College of Education since 1953 who 
did not meet this academic requirement. 
Actually, a number of students are de- 
nied whose averages are somewhat high- 
er, if the trend of grades is not favorable. 
At the time of writing, more than two- 
thirds of the college undergraduate popu- 
lation—which has continued to increase 
in size over the years—has an over-all 
point average of 2.5 (midpoint between 
“C” and “B”") or better. In the June, 
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1958, graduating class, a student of 
the College of Education led the entire 
University in academic grade average. 

As students and faculty have become 
more acutely aware of this requirement, 
earlier remedial programs have been 
undertaken, with the result that an in- 
creasingly small number of potential 
teachers have been lost for this reason. 
Certainly, raising standards of teacher 
selection does not constitute the only 
solution to the problem of the shortage 
of qualified teachers, but the University 
of Florida continues to have confidence 
that it is one important move in the 
right direction. 


SELF-SELECTION 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


Frontiers of America Books 


by Edith McCall 


" A skillful combination of 


low reading levels with 


high interest levels! Three exciting, factual books on a 


third grade reading level, 


yet eighth graders needin =| 


remedial help will enjoy them. Advanced 2nd or 3 
graders can test new-found reading skills. Grades 2-8. 
128 pp. Illustrated. Net — $1.88 each.* 


Log Fort Adventures 
Steamboats to the West 
Hunters Blaze the Trails 


New French-English Book 


: for Children — A Trip to Paris, 


by Terry Shannon 


*.A gay, delightful introduction to easy 
beginning French. Over 150 French words 


Wa gv with pronounciation and translation. De- 
"* light l continuity makes this the easiest introduction 
ae pessiate to a second lan 7. In 4 colors. Grades 2-up. 


32 pp. Net — 


% *Net prices to schools and libraries. Cloth, side- 

ae sewn, reinforced. 

& and instructional guide. 

The Children’s Books with Bult-In Creative Enjoyment 
» 

Childrens Press 


Jackson & Racine, Chicago 7, Ill. 


Send for new full-color catalog 


Harry P. Day 


Attitude Changes of Beginning Teachers 
After Initial Teaching Experience 


|; IT important that the teacher have a 
good attitude toward children and school 
work in order to do effective teaching? 
Educators and laymen alike presumably 
would answer this question with an 
emphatic yes! What, then, are the im- 
plications when, after the initial teach- 
ing experience, beginning teachers ex- 
hibit a loss of good attitudes toward 
children and school work? 

The question posed above arose in 
the course of a study of graduates of the 
teacher education program at Florida 
State University and student teachers in 
their final year at the University.' The 
study utilized in part data collected by 
administering an attitude inventory, the 
MTAI, to the two groups before and 
after an initial teaching experience. The 
results were quite different from those 
found by the test authors and for this 
reason appear to warrant exposition and 
hypothesis as to cause. 

Briefly, the MTA] is designed to pre- 
dict the type of social climate the teacher 
will maintain in the classroom. The 
rationale of the inventory includes the 
following: 


* This article is based on a portion of the 
writer's doctoral dissertation, “A Study of the 
Validity of the Minnesota Teacher Attitude 
Inventory as a Predictive Instrument in the 
Selection of Good Teaching Prospects from 
Among College Undergraduates.” 

* Walter W. Cook, Carroll H. Leeds, and 
Robert Callis, Minnesota Teacher Attitude In- 
ventory (New York: The Psychological Corpora- 
tion, 1951). 


It is assumed that a teacher ranking at the 
high end of the scale should be able to 
maintain a state of harmonious relations 
with his pupils characterized by mutual 
affection and sympathetic understanding. 
The pupils should like the teacher and enjoy 
school work. The teacher should like chil- 
dren and enjoy teaching. 

At the other extreme of the scale is the 
teacher who attempts to dominate the class- 
room. He may be successful and rule with 
an iron hand, creating an atmosphere of 
tension, fear, and submission; or he may be 
unsuccessful and become nervous, fearful 
and distraught in a classroom characterized 
by frustration, restlessness, inattention, lack 
of respect, and numerous disciplinary prob- 
lems. In either case both teacher and pupils 
dislike school work; there is a feeling of 
mutual distrust and hostility.* 

In the administration of the MTAI, 
the subject is requested to indicate 
whether he strongly agrees, agrees, is 
undecided, disagrees, or strongly dis- 
agrees with each of 150 statements about 
children and school work. A single score 
is obtained by using a “right-minus- 
wrong” key. The “right” scores are 
based on agreement with the kind of 
responses given by those teachers con- 
sidered outstanding in the experimental 
tryout. 


* Walter W. Cook, Carroll H. Leeds, and 
Robert Callis, Manual: Minnesota Teacher At- 
titude Inventory (New York: The Psychological 
Corporation, 1951) p. 3. 


Dr. Day is director of the University 
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Graduates 

The MTAI was first administered to 
196 college seniors (40 males and 156 
females) immediately upon their re- 
turn to campus from internship teach- 
ing service in the public schools. Of 
this group, 87 were elementary interns 
and 109 were secondary interns. 

Then one year later a follow-up study 
was conducted on this group. Of the 
196 who had completed their internship, 
135 were employed full-time as teachers. 

The MTAI was mailed to all of the 
original group who could be located with 
the request that they administer the 
MTAI to themselves and return the 
booklet and answer sheet to the investi- 
gator. Of the 135 who were teaching, re- 
sponses were received from 109 subjects. 
Of the 61 who were not teaching, 37 also 
returned the completed materials. 

An examination of the test results for 
the teaching group revealed a mean loss 
of 20.0 after the first six months of teach- 
ing, as compared with a mean loss of 3.94 
after the first six months of teaching as 
reported by the test authors. These re- 
sults are presented in Table I. 

On examining the test results for the 
non-teaching group, it was found that 
a mean loss of only 1.5 occurred. These 
results are presented in Table II. 

It thus appears that very little change 
takes place in the attitudes, as measured 
by the MTAI, of graduates of Florida 
State University who prepared for but 
did not enter teaching. This is in sharp 
contrast to the rather drastic shift in the 


Taste I 


CoMPARISON OF MEAN ScoRES FOR TEACHING 
Group on MTAI Test anv RETEsT 


ATTITUDE CHANGES 
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Taste II 


ComPARISON OF MEAN ScorEs FOR NON-TEACHING 
Group on MTAI anv RETEST 


Test Retest Difference ‘“‘t”’ 
Mean 44.2 42.7 —1.5 .25 
Number 61 37 


direction of less desirable attitudes ex- 
perienced by the teaching graduates of 
the University. 


Seniors 

The MTAI was also administered to 
a second group of 154 students im- 
mediately before they began their eight- 
week training period in the public 
school and was readministered immedi- 
ately following the internship. The 
group consisted of 87 elementary interns 
and 67 secondary interns. 


A mean loss of 4.2 was shown by the 
internship group in this study as con- 
trasted with a mean gain in score of 3.39 
over a six-month period for a similar 
group tested by the MTAI authors. 
These results are presented in Table III. 


From the evidence presented above, it 
appears that the students of Florida 
State University who prepare for teach- 
ing exhibit unrealistic attitudes toward 
children and school work at the time of 
entering the internship phase of the 
teacher training program. This is indi- 
cated by the slight shift, which occurred 
during the interval of the internship, 
away from those attitudes considered 


Taste III 


CoMPARISON OF MEAN ScorEs FOR INTERNSHIP 
Group on MTAI Test anp RETEST 


Test Retest Difference ‘“‘t” Test Retest Difference ‘‘t” 
Mean 50.9 30.9 —20.0 4.55* Mean 64.4 60.2 —4.2 2.45* 
Number 135 109 Number 154 154 


*Significant at the .01 level. 


*Significant at the .05 level. 
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desirable. Further, it appears that the 
students exhibit unrealistic attitudes 
upon completion of the internship, even 
though a slight modification of attitudes 
takes place during the interval of the 
internship. This is indicated by the 
rather drastic shift in the direction of 
less desirable attitudes which occurred 
with the teaching graduates during the 
interval of the first six months of work- 
ing directly with children and school 
work. On the other hand, the graduates 
of the teacher training program who do 
not enter teaching appear to exhibit 
very little change in attitudes over a 
period of a year. 

It seems reasonable to assume that 
young teachers would become dis- 
couraged with teaching after experienc- 
ing the kind of abrupt change in atti- 
tude as evidenced by the above data. 
Unless the extreme point of view is 
adopted that young teachers should be 
“shocked” on first gaining experience 
as a means of culling out the unfit, then 
it would seem more appropriate to in- 
troduce some kind of initial contact with 
a teaching situation early in the program 
before the student has advanced very 
far with an unrealistic picture of what 
lies ahead in the classroom. Finally, to 
suggest that the evidence presented im- 
plicates the training program insofar as 
the development of an unrealistic atti- 
tude-set is concerned may be generaliz- 
ing on too little information; never- 
theless, the contrast in data for the 
teaching graduates and the non-teaching 
graduates appears to bear out such an 
implication. On the one hand, the stu- 
dents who left the University and did 
not enter teaching maintained much the 
same response to questions about chil- 
dren and school work; whereas, those 
students who left the University to enter 
teaching reflected by their responses to 
questions about children and_ school 
work a discarding of those responses 
considered “desirable.” No factor other 
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than first-year teaching experience ap- 
peared to distinguish one group of 
graduates of the teacher training pro- 
gram of Florida State University from 
the other group of graduates. 

It can be seen that the data presented 
in this study raise some interesting and 
important questions about the teacher 
education program. Unfortunately, no 
final answers are provided, but perhaps 
a service will have been rendered to the 
cause of teacher education if the pres- 
entation of the data is thought-provok- 
ing and a stimulus to further research in 
the area of the teacher's attitude toward 
children and school work. 


Parents Hold the Key 


Parents hold the key to the situation. We 
must train ourselves to think of our chil- 
dren as they really are, not as projections of 
ourselves, destined on the one hand to make 
up for our own deficiencies or failures, or on 
the other, to “live up to” our own prestige. 

We must avoid the intellectual and social 
snobbery that makes us attach exaggerated 
importance to one particular institution or 
another. We must be ready to consider 
different possibilities as true alternatives, 
not as choices to be weighed according to 
the esteem in which we hold them. We must 
make every effort to keep our children from 
feeling that we are disappointed if they do 
not make the college of our first choice. 

We are facing a great era in American 
democracy in which we shall need all our 
young people, trained each according to his 
own best abilities. Let us think of this as a 
wonderful opportunity to help all our chil- 
dren find the spheres in which they can be 
most useful and most happy.—Millicent C. 
McIntosh, “Wider Horizons of Education,” 
TEACHING AND LEARNING (a journal pub- 
lished by the Ethical Culture Schools of 
New York City), 1959 issue. p. 14. 


Public Relations 


The foremost public relations problem in 
teacher education is dealing with the nega- 
tive attitudes toward the pedagogical aspects 
of teacher education.—Lindley J. Stiles, 
Pustic Revations Ipeas 7:7; May, 1959. 


Julian C. Stanley 


Physics and Chemistry Courses Taken 
by Prospective Elementary Teachers 


[x the wake of the Russian sputniks, 
we hear demands for increasing and im- 
proving the teaching of science in our 
public schools. Typically, the individual 
teacher has much freedom with respect 
to the content taught and procedures 
used. How much physical science is 
being incorporated into elementary- 
school curricula? Where science is intro- 
duced, does it tend to be “nature study,” 
heavily oriented toward biology and 
botany? Do experimentation and dem- 
onstration of physical phenomena lag 
far behind the naturalistic approach? 

It may be that elementary teachers 
tend to stress subject matter with which 
they are familiar and feel secure. There- 
fore, if it should be found that the usual 
elementary teacher knows little about 
physical science and feels insecure in this 
area, he may touch upon it lightly and 
gingerly, even though available curricu- 
lar materials might give physical science 
considerable weight. It would be well 
to check this deduction directly by 
means of tests, questionnaires, inter- 
views, and observations. 

A partial, indirect approach is to tab- 
ulate the courses in physics and chem- 
istry taken by elementary teachers in 
high school and college. Of course, this 
simple procedure fails to test the hypoth- 
esis itself and is open to the objection 
that some students learn little from such 
courses. It does, however, provide a 
factual basis for speculation. 


The Data 

Table I shows the high-school and 
college physics and chemistry courses 
actually taken up to the beginning of 
the senior year by the 92 students (89 
women and three men) who were seniors 
in the elementary-education program at 
the University of Wisconsin during the 
academic year 1957-58. Few, if any, of 
these students would take an initial 
physics or chemistry course during their 
senior year or later, so the table is 
essentially complete. 

The listing is dichotomous, merely 
indicating whether some physics and/or 
chemistry was taken, rather than the 
actual amount. Almost no high schools 
offer more than a year each of physics 
and chemistry, and quite a few offer 
none of one and/or the other. The Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin does not require 
high-school physics or chemistry for gen- 
eral admission; its undergraduates ma- 
joring in areas other than science must 
take at least 15 semester hours of science, 
not less than nine of which must be 
laboratory science. Therefore, these 92 
students have each had 15 semester hours 
or more of botany, zoology, geology, 


physical geography, experimental psy- 


Dr. Stanley is professor of education, 
School of Education, University of Wis- 
consin. In the preparation of this article 
he was assisted by Mrs. Betty Moore and 
Dean Richard A. Siggelkow. 
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Taste I 
Puysics Cuemistry Courses TAKEN tn HicH ScHOOL AND CoLLece sy 92 
ELeMENTARY-EpucaTION Sentors, EXPRESSED AS PERCENTAGES 
Taken in High School 
Subjects College 
Physics Physics and | Neither Physics | Chemistry Totals * 
Only Chemistry Nor Chemistry Only 
T | Neither Physics | 
a 4 i4 26 39 | 84 
k Nor Chemistry 
e | 
Chemistry 
i 0 4 1 7 12 
Only 
| 
o | Physics and 
l 0 1 0 1 2 
Chemistry 
e 
g 
e | Physics | 
0 0 1 1 2 
Only | 
| | | 
High-School Totals* 4 20 | 28 48 | 100% 


*Computed by dividing the sum of the frequencies for the row or column by 92, not by summing 


the percentages in the row or column. 


chology, logic, history of science, chem- 
istry, physics, mathematics (they were all 
required to take four semester hours of 
“Mathematics for Elementary Teachers,” 
which may count as non-laboratory sci- 
ence toward the 15 credits), astronomy, 
or other subjects in whatever combina- 
tions the individual chose to meet the 
requirement. 

Table I shows that 39 per cent of the 
92 students took chemistry but not phys- 
ics in high school and neither physics 
nor chemistry in college. The next larg- 
est number, 26 per cent, took neither 
physics nor chemistry. Of the 26 indi- 
viduals who took neither physics nor 
chemistry in high school, only 8 per cent 
took college physics or chemistry; of the 
44 who took only chemistry in high 


school, 18 per cent took physics and/or 
chemistry in college; and of the 18 who 
took both physics and chemistry in high 
school, 28 per cent took physics and/or 
chemistry in college. The four students 
who took only physics in high school 
took no physics or chemistry at all in 
college. 

Considering high school and college 
together, 5 per cent have had physics 
only, 22 per cent have had both physics 
and chemistry, 26 per cent have had nei- 
ther, and 47 per cent have had chemistry 
only. Thus, only about one person out 
of four in this group has had a course in 
physics. Less than one in six took a 
college course in physics and/or chem- 
istry. The modal person took chemistry 
but no other physical-science course in 
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high school. Few of those students who 
missed both physics and chemistry in 
high school elected either in college. 


Discussion 

Whether one sees cause for concern 
in these findings depends upon the em- 

hasis. The fact that nearly three- 
fourths of these prospective elementary 
teachers have had some formal work in 
physics and/or chemistry—primarily the 
latter—may allay anxiety. On the other 
hand, the fact that in an “atomic age” 

a major university is graduating almost 

three-fourths of its highly selected ele- 

mentary-education majors without their 
ever having taken a course in physics 
may be disturbing. In addition, one 

might be especially alarmed by the 26 

per cent who have avoided taking both 

physics and chemistry in high school and 
college. 

If we concede that some formal expo- 
sure to physics and chemistry beyond 
that which the student gets incidentally 
in other science courses is desirable for 
elementary-education majors, then how 
shall we bring this about? Here are 
three possible ways: 

1. Give preference in selecting students 
for the elementary-education _pro- 
gram to those who have had both 
physics and chemistry in high school. 
Publicize this policy widely. Where 
an otherwise well-qualified student 
applies from a school in which phys- 
ics and/or chemistry are not offered, 
or if he has not taken them even 
though available, admit him condi- 
tionally, requiring that he make up 
the deficiency during his first two 
years of college. 

2. Set up a physical science laboratory 
course of, say, six to ten semester 
hours credit, taught by members of 
the physics and chemistry depart- 
ments, for elementary-education (and 
perhaps also secondary-education) 
majors. Allow those persons who 
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have completed high-school physics 
and/or chemistry to take appro- 
priate examinations and be exempt 
from all or part of the course if they 
have equivalent knowledge. 

3. Encourage men to enter the elemen- 
tary-education program, for they 
tend to be more interested in physical 
science than women. With the same 
pay for elementary- and high-school 
teaching in many communities today, 
differential pay scales are no longer 
the barrier they were a generation 
ago. 

A great deal may need to be done to 
make physics and chemistry courses in 
high school and even in college more 
palatable and understandable. Table I 
seems to indicate that, paraphrasing 
Mark Twain's witticism, once a student 
has sat on the hot stove of physics in 
high school, he will rarely sit on the 
cold stove of physics in college, for of 
the 22 persons who took physics in high 
school, only one elected it in college. 

Bear in mind that Table I deals only 
with the 92 students, chiefly female, who 
were seniors in elementary education 
at the University of Wisconsin during 
the academic year 1957-1958. Inferences 
made from this table should not be gen- 
eralized without careful comparisons 
with other populations or other insti- 
tutions; they might not hold for liberal- 
arts graduates or even for prospective 
high-school teachers at the University 
of Wisconsin or elsewhere. 

But the picture for these future ele- 
mentary teachers is clear enough to 
point up a situation that deserves fur- 
ther attention. It suggests that in order 
to improve and extend the teaching of 
science below high school, we must 
strengthen the physical-science _back- 
grounds of elementary-school teachers. 
For undergraduates, this can be done by 
suitable course work. Teachers already 
on the job need well-devised inservice 
and summer experiences. 


Admiral Rickover on 


Tuis analysis is concerned with Ad- 
miral H. G. Rickover’s views on educa- 
tion as expressed in eight speeches and 
a hearing before a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Education and Labor, 
U. S. House of Representatives.'_ These 


* The following eight speeches by Vice-Admiral 
Hyman G. Rickover and the Congressional hear- 
ing are the basis for this critique: “Engineering 
and Scientific Education,” delivered at the Sixth 
Thomas A'va Edison Foundation Institute, East 
Orange, New Jersey, November 22, 1955; “The 
Education of Our Talented Children,” delivered 
at the Seventh Institute of the Thomas Alva 
Edison Foundation, East Orange, New Jersey, 
November 20, 1956; “The Talented Mind—An 
Opportunity and an Obligation,” delivered at 
the Awards Dinner of the Sixteenth Annual 
Science Talent Search s by Westing- 
house Educational Foundation and Science Serv- 
ice, Washington, D. C., March 11, 1957; “The 
Balance Sheet on Education,” delivered at the 
Eighth Institute of the Thomas Alva Edison 
Foundation, Detroit, Michigan, November 22, 
1957; “Education in the Nuclear Age,” delivered 
at the Dedication of Nuclear Power Training 
School, United States Naval Submarine Base, 
New London, Connecticut, December 6, 1957; 
U.S. 85th Congress, Second Session, House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, Subcommittee 
Hearings on Scholarship and Loan Program 
(Congressional Record, Part 2, February 10, 1958, 
p. 971-1000); “European and American Secondary 
Schools: A Comparison,” delivered at the 
Fiftieth Anniversary Celebration, St. Albans 
School, Washington, D. C., March 28, 1958; 
“The Truth Shall Make You Free,” delivered at 
the Dedication-Inauguration Ceremonies, Poly- 
technic Institute of Brooklyn, April 19, 1958; 
“The Meaning of Your Profession,” delivered at 
the Eighty-Sixth Annual Commencement, 
Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, New 


Jersey, June 14, 1958. 


Richard |. Miller 


American Education 


An Analysis of His Viewpoints 


speeches and the record of the hearing 
may be said to represent Admiral Rick- 
over'’s viewpoints on education.” 

A summary of the viewpoints was 
prepared by means of a content analysis 
of eight speeches. The speeches were 
scanned for their general tenor; then 
they were read carefully with each idea 
noted on a piece of paper. As the read- 
ing progressed, some ideas recurred more 
often than others. These were grouped 
together to form general themes. The 
process resulted in a rather lengthy sum- 
mary of Rickover’s main points of 
emphasis, which was further refined and 
condensed for this presentation. 


A Summary of Admiral Rickover's Views on 
American Education 
The Purposes of American Education 


The school’s primary concern is with 
the intellect—its identification and de- 


* Since this analysis was prepared Rickover has 
published a book entitled Education and Free- 
dom (New York: E. P. Dutton and Co., Inc., 
1959, 256 p.). He states that “the greater part 
of the materials in Chapters 1-9 is based upon 
speeches given by the author . . .” (the same 
ones that are used in this report). The remain- 
ing two chapters do not contain major points 
that were not brought out in his earlier speeches; 
therefore, it can be said that the summaries used 
for this report still reflect Admiral Rickover'’s 
viewpoints on American education. 


Dr. Miller is UN observer, Committee on 
International Relations, National Education 


Association, Washington, D. C. 
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velopment. The school’s concern is not 
with social and developmental task func- 
tions. These belong outside of the 
school.* The school is obligated to train 
all students to the limits of their abil- 
ities. This requires a broad terminal 
education for the average and below- 
average student and separate classes for 
the talented and gifted. 


The Weaknesses of American Education 
There is much dissatisfaction with our 
schools today. “Parents feel vaguely that 
the local high school is below par but 
they have no way of proving it.”* The 
following themes were found to recur 
most frequently in Admiral Rickover’s 
speeches on American education. 


The curriculum emphasizes know-how 
subjects at the expense of academic sub- 
jects. “Steps are being taken here and 
there to toughen curricula and throw out 
some of the rubbish and trivia cluttering 
up American education.’® 


Teachers colleges lack substance 
courses. “Pedagogy is an important skill 
in a teacher's professional equipment 
but it is less important than thorough 
and deep knowledge of subject matter. 
. . . Teachers colleges are now almost 
totally given over to pedagogy, school 
administration, and psychology. . . . We 
cannot make of ‘pedagogy’ as such or of 
‘school administration’ as such a field of 
academic study comparable to law or 
medicine.”’® 


Comprehensive high schools stifle the 
talented. “Our high schools may excel 
in turning out pleasant and attractive 
youngsters, but their heterogeneous 
character makes them poor institutions 
for training the talented.”* And more 


* Op. cit., November 20, 1956. p. 9. 
* Op. cit., November 22, 1957. p. 27. 
° Op. cit., April 19, 1958. p. 18. 

* Op. cit., March 23, 1958. p. 7-8. 

* Op. cit., November 20, 1956. p. 21. 
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pointedly, Rickover writes: “This in- 
elasticity of our school system is the 
direct result of the sentimental attach- 
ment we hold for the concept of a com- 
prehensive school in which all children— 
stupid, average, talented, and bright— 
march sedately up to the eighteenth year, 
absorbing so little real education that it 
takes another four years at college be- 
fore the professional stage of education 
is completed.”® 


Talented youth are not being identt- 
fied. “Very little is done in our schools 
to seek out and identify this top 15-20 
per cent of our children. . . . We shall 
not do justice to our talented youth 
until we seek them out at an early age— 
no later than ten or eleven—and educate 
them separately from the rest of the 
children. This need not necessarily be 
in a separate school; it could be in a 
college preparatory section of the 
school.’ 


Dewey weakened our traditional cur- 
riculum. “We are reaping the conse- 
quences of the destruction of traditional 
education by the Dewey-Kilpatrick ex- 
perimentalist philosophy. . . . We must 
give credit to Dewey . . . for having im- 
proved what once was altogether too 
autocratic a relationship between teacher 
and pupil. . . .”!° “Dewey claimed that 
‘the primary business of the school is to 
train children in co-operative and mutu- 
ally helpful living.’ I submit that this is 
an erroneous conception of education in 
a dynamic, competitive society.”"™! 


Local control inhibits educational 
progress. “The greatest single obstacle 
to a renovation of our education comes 
from the fact that control, financing, 


* Op. cit., December 6, 1957. p. 8. 
® Op. cit., November 20, 1956. p. 7. 
*° Op. cit., March 23, 1958. p. 5. 
** Op. cit., April 19, 1958. p. 18. 
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and direction of education is, in the U. S., 
in the hands of many thousands of local 
school boards, whose members seldom 
qualify as educational experts. State 
control is slight and federal assistance is 
rejected. We therefore are at an im- 
passe.”"!? 


Adapt American education to the 
European pattern. “The method [for 
improving education] is simple. Com- 
bine the European educational system 
with adequate funds, and motivate chil- 
dren by offering the highest material re- 
wards for hard mental study and you can 
get the same result anywhere in the 
world,”!8 


Suggested Remedies for Our Educational 
Deficiencies 

In addition to the correction of weak- 
nesses mentioned in the previous section, 
Admiral Rickover has these specific sug- 
gestions to offer: (1) Lengthen the school 
year and improve school administration; 
develop better methods of selecting and 
educating the talented and gifted; obtain 
enough good teachers—much higher 
salaries are urgently needed.'* (2) Set 
up “two different kinds of schools, one 
having higher standards than _ the 
other.”’!® (3) “Complete reorganization”® 
of education, and “pretty much a com- 
plete revision of our entire primary and 
secondary school system” are needed.'? 


This critique is directed toward the 
broad implications of Admiral Rick- 
over’s viewpoints. It has been necessary 
to look into history, educational phi- 
losophy, and the nature of the American 
society in order to frame some of his 
remarks in broader contexts. 


** Op. cit., December 6, 1957. p. 14. 
Ibid. 

** Op. cit., November 22, 1955. p. 11. 
[bid., p. 14. 

%* Op. cit., December 6, 1957. p. 3. 

** Op. cit., February 10, 1958. p. 972. 
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The analysis began as it ended—with 
a genuine respect for the contribution 
that Rickover has made to our national 
security and welfare through his leader- 
ship in research which led to the atomic 
submarine. Reading carefully through 
his speeches, one is impressed with his 
knowledge of many subjects. Indeed, 
some of his viewpoints on education can 
be used to bolster positions taken by 
professional educators. During his Con- 
gressional Hearing, for example, he 
stated: “J believe that education is more 
important than the Army, the Navy, or 
the Air Force, or even the Atomic Energy 
Commission.”"® He repeated his belief 
later in the same testimony: “J consider 
education more important than current 
expenditures for defense.” 


Admiral Rickover and his critics have 
one thing in common; both want the 
best possible education for American 
youth. Within the context of this “end,” 
the differences in “means” will be ex- 
amined in light of the best available 
evidence. 

This study will discuss the points 
mentioned in the summary of Rickover’s 
viewpoints on education. Some aspects 
will be stressed more than others. The 
responsibility for selecting the items for 
discussion rests solely with this writer. 
However, every attempt has been made 
to touch upon those themes which ap- 
pear most frequently in his speeches. 


The Analysis 


As mentioned earlier, Admiral Rick- 
over'’s criticisms and viewpoints on 
American education have been reduced 
to general themes. These may be an- 
alyzed as follows: 

The Purposes of American Education 

The argument heard a few years ago 
—“Dare the Schools Build a New Social 


** Ibid., p. 972. (Italics mine.) 
[bid., p. 986. (Italics mine.) 
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Order?’ versus “Schools Reflect the 
Society They Serve’’*!—no longer draws 
attention today. Most people agree that 
education should preserve the best as- 
pects of our culture, and that education 
should formulate new thoughts and 
plans that will provide fresh direction 
and strength to the ongoing stream of 
generations. Education should be both 
a follower and a leader of society. 


Admiral Rickover has said that “the 
function of the schools should be to train 
the intellect. . . .”** “For all children,” 
according to Admiral Rickover, “the 
educational process must be one of 
collecting factual knowledge to the limit 
of their absorptive capacity.’’*3 

Paul Woodring has said that “‘a state- 
ment of the aim of education need not 
be a long list: Jn a society of free men the 
proper aim of education is to prepare 
the individual to make wise decisions. 
All else is but contributory.”*4 Dr. 
Reuben G. Gustavson states that “the 
purpose of education is to help us under- 
stand our physical, biological, and social 
environment, to help us understand our 
fellow men, and to understand our- 
selves.""25 


Many lists of purposes have been pre- 
pared. Usually they spell out general 


*° George S. Counts, Dare the Schools Build a 
New Social Order? (New York: John Day Pam- 
phlets No. 11, 1932) 56 p. 


* Henry Steele Commager, “Our Schools 
Have Kept Us Free,” Life 29: 46-47; October 
16, 1950. 


*2 Rickover, op. cit., February 10, 1958. p. 973. 
** Rickover, op. cit., March 23, 1958. p. 4. 


** Paul Woodring, A Fourth of a Nation 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1957) p. 111. 


*° Reuben G. Gustavson, “Maintaining Balance 
Between Science and the Humanities in the 
Educational Program,” Your AASA in 1957-58, 
Official Report of the American Association of 
School Administrators (Washington, D. C.: the 
Association, 1958) p. 228. 
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principles that are difficult to refute or 
defend. Repeated quotation has not 
dulled the truth of Mr. Justice Holmes'’s 
dictum that general principles do not 
decide concrete cases.*® Nevertheless, 
the general principles are necessary. 

For the next few generations, our lives 
will probably be influenced appreciably 
by four aspects of the world in which we 
live: (1) our political and moral values 
(democracy); (2) our progress toward 
ever better standards of living; (3) the 
need for technology in the world of 
today and tomorrow; and (4) the grim 
reality of the cold war. Let us elaborate 
very briefly upon each. 

Most people agree that education 
should help preserve our basic political 
and moral values. We may disagree 
upon what democracy is, but if a 
democratic way of life is contrasted with 
an authoritarian system, there are less 
polemics about it. 

Most people agree that the American 
standard of living will rise and that the 
trend toward shorter hours will continue 
(although this trend does not apply to 
many professions). This trend creates 
problems of its own. For example, how 
can people be educated or motivated to 
use their leisure time for individual 
growth and community enrichment? 

Most of us feel that industry and 
technology have been instrumental in 
our national growth and will continue 
to be at least equally important in the 
future. The technological revolution is 
taking place at a faster pace in the 
United States than anywhere else in the 
world. 

It would be nice to be able to write 
that “most people grasp the significance 


** Philip C. Jessup, “Ends and Means of 
American Foreign Policy,” International Stability 
and Progress: United States Interests and 


Instruments (New York: Columbia University 
Graduate School of Business, 
Assembly, 1957) p. 21. 
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of the cold war.” Unfortunately, too 
few Americans apparently grasp the 
grim reality of a cold war that may last 
a century or more.2? This threat and 
challenge is already having a strong in- 
fluence on the American way of life, 
and will probably have even greater in- 
fluence in the future. National survival 
must be a priority above all others. 


Our lives for the next few generations 
will be governed to a large extent by the 
four previously-mentioned forces. It 
would seem that any listing of aims 
and purposes of American education 
should take into full account these re- 
lated, yet somewhat contradictory, trends 
and forces. 


The Curriculum Emphasizes Know-How 
Subjects 

Admiral Rickover has written that 
“know-how” subjects have “great im- 
portance in the early school grades 
where presentation of subject matter to 
very young minds will greatly affect 
their grasp of it. But as the pupil's mind 
matures, method grows progressively 
less important.”?8 At another point, he 
notes that “steps are being taken here 
and there to toughen curricula and throw 
out some of the rubbish and _ trivia 
cluttering up American education.””® 


Most educators would not quarrel 
with Rickover’s cogent observation that 
methods become less important as the 
student moves along through the grades. 
One educator has contended that the 
quality of teaching in American schools 
varies inversely with the grade level of 


** Protracted cold wars are nothing new. 
Darius and Xerxes struggled against the Greek 
city states intermittently for roughly 190 years; 
the Islamic world was at war and cold war with 
Europe from the First through the Seventh 
Crusade, about 150 years; the Mongols 


threatened the West from 1240 to 1460; the 
Ottoman Turks threatened the West from 1520 
to 1683 and longer. 

** Rickover, op. cit., April 19, 1958. p. 15. 

* Ibid., p. 18. 
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the child. That is, the best teaching 
takes place in the first grade and the 
poorest takes place in graduate college, 
generally speaking. 

Concerning the “rubbish and trivia” 
charge made by Rickover, one is re- 
minded of the “fads and frills” charge 
that was pronounced with Wagnerian 
gusto by critics of education in the 
1930's. Many educators wish, with Ad- 
miral Rickover, that the problem of 
curriculum could be settled with the 
dispatch and precision that can be ap- 
plied to problems in the physical sci- 
ences, but wishing will not make it so. 

The problem of curriculum develop- 
ment is complicated by a myriad of 
factors, many of which are the direct re- 
sult of community and business interests. 
For example, the rural interests in many 
states have influenced the school pro- 
gram in that direction; some state 
legislatures have passed laws requiring 
special courses, such as state history; the 
rapid growth of driver education has 
been encouraged by large automobile 
insurance companies, in some cases; re- 
ligion in the schools has resulted from 
efforts by religious groups. The profes- 
sional educator does exercise influence 
upon the curriculum, to be sure, but this 
influence is generally less than the critics 
realize. Community interests and vested- 
interest pressure groups are a vital part 
of the American democratic process, and 
they have an influential voice in 
school curricula. The charge of “rubbish 
and trivia” amounts to a theatrical gim- 
mick of exaggeration and over-simplifi- 
cation that contributes little or nothing 
toward rationally analyzing the problem. 

The professional educators may be 
partly responsible for the so-called “rub- 
bish and trivia,” if such actually exists 
on a large scale, but to place full blame 
on this group of devoted public servants 
simply clouds the issue and prevents the 
progress toward good education that 
everyone favors. 
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Make the Students Work Harder 


Rickover does not state this viewpoint 
in so many words, yet it is implicit in 
many of his statements. For example: 
“steps are being taken here and there to 
toughen the 


Today one reads and hears often that 
students must work harder. Schools 
have become too easy, they have become 
places that excel in turning out “pleasant 
and attractive youngsters,”*! and they 
have become places that turn out “a 
nicely-mannered young person, able to 
get along with whatever group he 
joins.”*? Life magazine’s comparison of 
Alexi Kutykov of Moscow and Stephen 
Lapekas of Chicago gave the impression 
that in the U.S.S.R. education was a 
“rough haul all the way,” while in the 
U.S.A. education amounted to “relaxed 


The argument really boils down to 
“hard” pedagogy versus “soft” pedagogy, 
a controversy that goes back at least to 
the ancient Greeks. Isocrates, a contem- 
porary of Plato, believed that the pur- 
pose of education was to create a man of 
affairs who was moral and who had 
personality and poise. Plato, on the 
other hand, believed that education 
should train one to seek out the eternal 
verities, then apply them toward mold- 
ing the good society. Isocrates believed 
the practical was superior to the intellec- 
tual; Plato and Aristotle believed the 
reverse was true. 

In the 1840’s Horace Mann engaged 
in a running battle of words with 
Boston schoolmasters on this issue. Mann 
charged the schoolmasters with using 
authority, force, fear, and pain in their 


*° Rickover, op. cit., April 19, 1958. p. 18. 
* Rickover, op. cit., November 20, 1956. p. 21. 
**Rickover, op. cit., March 23, 1958. 


** “Schoolboys Point Up a U.S. Weakness” 
(Crisis in Education Series), Life 44:26-35; 
March 24, 1958. 
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schools. He advocated duty, affection, 
love of knowledge, and the love of truth. 
He was quite impressed with a six 
weeks’ tour of European schools, and in 
particular with education in Prussian 
schools. His Seventh Report includes 
this observation about his tour of Prus- 
sian schools: “I never saw one child un- 
dergoing punishment, or arraigned for 
misconduct. I never saw one child in 
tears from having been punished, or 
from fear of being punished.’’*4 

John Dewey’s educational philosophy 
did include understanding the child, and 
he was strongly criticized by educators 
at the turn of the century for his soft 
pedagogy. Community leaders, however, 
generally supported Dewey's position 
and eventually the schools were moved 
by public pressure toward adopting some 
aspects of education that leaned toward 
what appeared at the time to be soft 
pedagogy. 

Today, as America moves into the 
second decade of the cold war, state- 
ments by almost all national leaders call 
for a general “tightening of the belt.” 
The extent to which these pronounce- 
ments are affecting and will affect school 
curricula is difficult to judge, yet one 
thing is evident—our schools reflect our 
society as a whole. And as a whole, our 
society operates quite to the contrary of 
the “tightening” pronouncements. In 
practice, we give a very high priority to 
ease. We have cigarettes that are easy on 
the draw; soap flakes that are easy on the 
hands; payment plans that are easy on 
the pocket book; lipstick that is easy to 
kiss; cookbooks that are easy to follow; 
language-teaching records that are easy 
to use; contests that are easy to win; do- 
it-yourself kits that are easy to use; pills 
that make it easy to sleep; shoes that are 


** Life and Works of Horace Mann, Volume 
III, Annual Reports of the Secretary of the 
Board of Education of Massachusetts for the 
years 1839-44 (Boston: Lee and Shepard, 1891) 
p- 352. 
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easy on the feet. What is more, our 
popular songs include such vigorous 
titles as “Easy Street,” “Take It Easy,” 
and “You'd Be So Easy to Love.” 

In army jargon, there is a saying: 
“Stop and think, there must be a harder 
way!” This, of course, should not apply 
to schools any more than it applies to 
the army. Few people object to ease as 
a means; some do object to ease as an 
end in itself. Many thoughtful people 
fear that too many Americans may be 
spelling “ease” with capital letters and 
may have given it the status of a goddess. 
Perhaps in some future era this status 
will be fine, but it is inappropriate 
today. Across the world, Scythians are 
rapidly building an empire through 
sacrifice and hard work. The Eupho- 
rians have no choice—it is either success- 
ful competition or banishment as a 
major world force and as a democracy. 


Teachers Colleges Lack Substance 
Courses 


Admiral Rickover has two basic errors 
in his thinking about teachers colleges. 
One, he does not place the teachers col- 
lege in historical perspective as well as 
in contemporary perspective with other 
types of colleges. Two, his statements 
on the curriculum content of the teach- 
ers colleges are not supported by sta- 
tistical evidence. 


Let us spend a minute on the history 
of teachers colleges. Most of the teacher 
training from 1850 to 1890 was done in 
normal schools. Without normal schools, 
public education never would have 
“gotten off the ground.” 


The teachers colleges developed to 
meet the changing conditions of Ameri- 
can life. At the turn of the century only 
four full-fledged teachers colleges were 
operating. There were approximately 
150 recognized degree-conferring state 
teachers colleges in the United States by 
the end of the third decade.** According 
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to Edwards and Richey, several factors 
influenced the evolution of the teachers 
college. These were (1) the recognition 
of the inadequacy of the old educational 
program to meet the needs of the rapidly 
evolving social order; (2) the develop- 
ment of the public high school; (3) the 
rise of accrediting associations which 
helped raise the level of secondary edu- 
cation which in turn brought about de- 
mands for better teacher education; and 
(4) the trend of many normal schools to 
develop into four-year institutions.*® 


Today, the teachers colleges are leav- 
ing the American scene. Karl Bigelow, 
a professor of education at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, has 
prophesied that “the teachers college— 
in the strict sense of that term—is going 
to turn out to have been a temporary 
phenomenon in American higher edu- 
cation. . . . It is proving to have been a 
way-station between the normal school 
and the state college—whether or not so 
called—a multi-purpose institution for 
which teacher education is only one 
among several functions." 


(There has been a steady changeover 
from state teachers colleges to state col- 
leges since 1951. During this time 59 
teachers colleges and normal schools 
have become state colleges and universi- 
ties, and two others have disappeared 
through mergers. This changeover ap- 
pears to result from higher certification 
standards and the growing acceptance 
of teacher education as an integral part 


** Charles A. Harper, A Century of Public 
Teacher Education (Washington, D. C.: The 
American Association of Teachers Colleges, 
National Education Association, 1939) p. 133. 


** Newton Edwards and Herman G. Richey, 
The School in the American Social Order 
(Washington, D. C.: The American Association 
of Teachers Colleges, National Education As- 
sociation, 1939) p. 133. 

** Karl W. Bigelow, “The Passing of the 
Teachers College,” Teachers College Record 
58:409-17; May 1957. 
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of higher education, and the pressures 
of increased enrollments, which have 
forced state legislatures to authorize new 
buildings or consider a more economical 
alternative — that of utilizing existing 
buildings by converting single-purpose 
(teachers) colleges into multi-purpose 
(state) colleges.** 

Also, this changeover may be part of a 
larger trend in teacher education toward 
less course work in professional courses 
and more course work in liberal arts, and 
more graduate education courses taken 
concurrently with teaching. It may be 
that education majors in the future will 
receive a liberal-arts background with 
just enough educational pedagogy to 
start them on their first job. 


**W. Earl Armstrong and T. M. Stinnett, 
A Manual on Certification Requirements for 
School Personnel in the United States (Wash- 
ington, D. C.: National Education Association, 
National Commission on Teacher Education 
ind Professional Standards, 1959) p. 15. 
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Before moving on to Rickover’s main 
criticism of teachers colleges, it might be 
worthwhile to pause on another point. 
Many critics contend that the teachers 
colleges have a strangle hold upon the 
teacher education program. This view- 
point is not supported by statistical evi- 
dence. Table I*® indicates where Ameri- 
can teachers are trained. 

T. M. Stinnett has found that teachers 
colleges are providing about two in ten 
of our newly-prepared teachers each 
year, the private colleges and univer- 
sities are providing about three in ten, 
and public multiple-purpose colleges and 
universities are providing five in ten.‘ 
Does this represent monopolization of 
teacher education by teachers colleges? 


Ibid. 
*°T. M. Stinnett, “The Teachers College 
Myth” (editorial), The Journal of Teacher 


Education 7:290; December 1956. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF TEACHER EDUCATION INSTITUTIONS 
ACCORDING TO FUNCTION AND CONTROL 
1957-58 


Type of Institution * 


Teachers Colleges... ... 


Private (13) 
Public (113) 


Private (127) 
Public (79) 


Private Liberal Arts Colleges................ 


(b) General Coll 


nclassified 


“se ee eee 


Approx. 30 Approx. 32 


* As the basic source for determin 
Education, Education Directory, 1956-57 (Part III, 


the classifications of institutions, the annual publication of the U.S. Office of 
“Higher Education"’), was used. Te 


eachers colleges are defined as 


= single-purpose educational institutions which have ‘“‘teachers college" in their names, state colleges of education 
ting as separate institutions, and degree-granting normal schools. Normal schools offering less than the degree pr 


are classified as junior colleges. This definition would not, .-rT include schools, colleges, and departments of 


— operating as integral parts of a university or college. T 
not operatirig under the name are really teachers colleges 


uca- 
hese classifications are not pr some institutions 
hers are actually multi-pu purpose institutions. 


Per Cent of Students 
Majoring in Education 
Number Elementary _Secondary 
99 Approx. 20 Approx. 16 
221 
ees... 
154 
11 
1,147 
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Turning to Admiral Rickover’s main 
criticism of teachers colleges—they “are 
now almost totally given over to peda- 
gogy, school administration and psychol- 
ogy’’*!—what does statistical evidence in- 
dicate about Admiral Rickover’s view- 
point? 

Two recent studies have focused pre- 
cisely upon the question raised by Rick- 
over. The studies concern the per cent 
of the college curriculum that is devoted 


*'Rickover, op. cit., March 23, 1958. p. 8. 
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to teaching education courses. One study 
deals with educating teachers for ele- 
mentary schools; the other is concerned 
with secondary education. 


The study of preparation for ele- 
mentary-school teaching analyzed the re- 
quirements and institutional patterns in 
professional, general, specialized 
subject matter in the different types of 
teacher education institutions, well dis- 
tributed geographically throughout the 
United States. The study included 22 
institutions of seven different types in 


Taste II 


ANALysis OF DeGREE PROGRAMS FOR THE EDUCATION OF ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 
in SELECTED AMERICAN COLLEGES UND UNIVERSITIES * 


Per Cent 
Per Profes- 
Per Cent Added sionalized Per Cent Per Cent Total 
Type of General Subject Subject Total Prof. Per Cent Semester Degree 
Institution Education» Matter” Matter” Academic” Courses” Electives® Hours Given 
7 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 

Liberal Arts 28.3 16.5 8.7 53.5 34.7 11.8 127 B.S.E.E. ¢ 
Liberal Arts College 23.4 32.0 7.8 63.2 ; & 5.5 128 B.S. in Ed. 
Liberal Arts College 32.0 21.0 15.8 68.8 25.0 6.2 128 BS. 
Liberal Arts College.... 32.5 25.6 6.2 64.3 31.8 3.9 129 B.A. 
Private University ..... 25.2 7.9 8.6 41.7 26.8 31.5 127. B.A. 
Private University ..... 20.2 26.6 3.2 50.0 33.1 16.9 124 B.S. in Ed. 
Private University ..... 35.4 23.6 : ee 66.1 33.9 0.0 127 B.S. in Ed. 
Private Teachers 31.8 9.5 2.4 43.7 34.9 21.4 126 B.Ed. 
Private Teachers College 45.7 4.7 0.0 50.4 39.5 10.1 129 B.S. in Ed. 
Municipal College .... . 44.5 8.6 2.3 55.4 35.2 9.4 128 B.A. 
Municipal Teachers Col. 25.8 18.0 10.9 54.7 32.0 13.3 128 BS. 
Municipal University... 24.2 24.2 4.6 53.0 28.8 18.2 132 B.A. 
State College.......... 30.6 7.3 13.7 51.6 19.4 29.0 124 BS. 
State College.......... 27.4 9.7 8.1 45.2 35.5 19.3 124 B.A. in Ed. 
State College. ......... 28.0 8.0 4.8 40.8 32.0 27.2 125 B.A. 
State Teachers College... 30.5 17.2 4.7 52.4 36.7 10.9 128 B.S. in Ed. 
State Teachers College... 35.7 19.8 4.8 60.3 28 .6 11.1 126 B.S. 
State Teachers College... 28.2 15.6 7.8 51.6 36.7 11.7 128 BS. 
State University....... 33.8 16.2 8.5 58.5 23.1 18.4 130 B.S. in Ed. 
State University. ...... 40.8 7.2 5.6 53.6 38.4 8.0 125 B.S. in Ed. 
State University. ...... 33.6 10.9 7.0 51.5 22.7 25.8 128 
State University... .... 34.9 22.2 7.9 65.0 28.6 6.4 126 BS. 


* Data secured from Arizona State College, Tempe; Colorado State College, G 
College; Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn.; Lewis and Clark C 


; District of Columbia Teachers 


reeley; 
. Portland, Ore.; Macalester College, St. Paul, Minn.; 


National College of Education, Evanston, Ill.; Philander Smith College, Little Rock, Ark.; Queen's College, New York; 
St. John Cay Cleveland, O.; State University of New York College for Teachers at Buffalo; State Teachers College, 


West Chester, 


‘a.; Tennessee State University, Nashville; Texas Christian University, Fort Worth; University of Denver, 


Colorado; University of Kansas, Lawrence; University of Omaha, Nebraska; University of Washington, Seattle; West 
Virginia University, Morgantown; Western Kentucky State Teachers College, Bowling Green; Western Michigan Univer- 
Kalamazoo; Wheelock College, Boston, Mass. 


© Bachelor of Science in Elementary Educa’ 


> Per cent of total semester hours required for the baccalaureate 
tion. 4 Bachelor i 


of Arts in Elementary Education. 
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19 states. Results of this study‘? are 
shown in Table II. 


Colleges used in this study require be- 
tween one-fourth and one-third of their 
total degree hours in general education, 
and between one-fifth to slightly below 
two-fifths of the total program for course- 
work in professional education. Accord- 
ing to the authors of this study, the 
analysis indicates that much of the pres- 
ent-day criticism of teacher education is 
based on conditions as they existed in 
the day of two-year preparation for ele- 
mentary ‘teachers and not of conditions 
today.*8 


Turning to the secondary level, a study 
was made of relationships between the 
required professional credits and the 
total requirements for the Bachelor's de- 
gree, and between the credits in practice 
teaching and the required professional 
credits. Of the 300 institutions accredited 
by the National Council for Accredita- 
tion of Teacher Education in 1956, 114 
were selected at random for analysis. 


Table III indicates the results of this 
study.*4 


The similarity among all five types of 
institutions in the per cent of credits 
allotted to professional programs of 


**L. O. Andrews and R. P. Palmer, “The 
Education of the Elementary School Teacher,” 
The Education of Teachers: New Perspectives, 
Report of the Second Bowling Green Conference 
of the National Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards, June, 1958 
(Washington, D. C.: National Education As- 
sociation, 1958) p. 322-329. 

** Ibid., p. 323. 


** Morris L. Cogan, “Professional Require- 
ments in Collegiate Programs for the Prepara- 
tion of High School Teachers,” The Education 
of Teachers: New Perspectives, Report of the 
Second Bowling Green Conference of the Na- 
tional Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards, June 1958 (Washington, 
D. C.: National Education Association, 1958) p. 
$20. See also, Morris L. Cogan, “Professional 
Requirements in Programs for the Preparation 
of High School Teachers,” Journal of Teacher 
Education 9:270-79; September 1958. 
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future high-school teachers is evident 
from the table. The data indicate that 
the minimum professional requirements 
for students studying secondary educa- 
tion in teachers colleges are very similar 
to the requirements that have been set 
up by other private and public institu- 
tions. Furthermore, the study indicates 
that about 16 to 21 per cent of the four- 
year college program is devoted to pro- 
fessional courses and about 30 per cent 
of the professional course-work consists 
of practice teaching, which is the least 
objectionable aspect of the professional 
training. Indeed, this situation is much 
different from what some critics would 
have us believe is the case. Furthermore, 
few, if any, responsible educators advo- 
cate the degree of emphasis upon pro- 
fessional training that Admiral Rick- 
over contends is the case. A recent re- 
port by the Educational Policies Com- 
mission of the National Education As- 
sociation states what it conceives to be 
“the principles which should govern the 
selection and education of teachers.” 


1. Every teacher should comprehend the 
purposes of public education in a demo- 
cratic society and the contribution he 
makes through his teaching to the 
achievement of these purposes. 

2. Every teacher should have both a liberal 
education and a knowledge in depth of 
the field in which he teaches. Specializa- 
tion is essential, but alone is not enough. 
In the school of today the competent 
teacher must recognize and teach the 
relationships of his field to the whole of 
education and the whole of life. 

3. Every teacher has the obligation to keep 
abreast of knowledge in his field and of 
developments in teaching materials and 
techniques which will help improve his 
performance. 

4. Because of the prime importance of 
citizenship education in a democracy, 
every teacher should be well prepared to 
assume his own obligations as a citizen 
and should understand how the school 
may serve as an agency for developing 
civic responsibility. 
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Taste III 


SumMMARY OF ProressionaAL Course Creprr REQUIREMENTS IN TEACHER 
Epucation Procrams or 114 INstrrutions or HicHer EpucaTIon 


Prof. Range Practice 
T credits of Tchg. Range 
0 Total» 0 middle of 
Institution * Tot.| Col. 34 60% of Total| Col. 6* 
credits © Col. 3° prof. 
credits 
7 2 3 4 5 6 7 
% % % % % 
d, Teachers colleges, 
public 17 20 15-32 18-20 34 17-48 
f ds 
Liberal arts colleges, 41 18 13-26 16-20 29 12-47 
public 
private 12 19 13-25 17-23 26 20-35 
k, Universities, public 29 18 14-27 16-20 29 17-45 
private 11 21 14-33 19-23 24 17-35 
SUBTOTAL 110 19 13-33 16-21 29 12-48 
5-yr. prog. 
Pub. univ. 1 17 24 
Pub. univ. 1 20 38 
Priv. univ. 1 15 23 
Priv. univ. 1 17 25 
TOTAL 114 
f. 5, pulls and & and general and teacher pre} 
paratory, including —— with one or two professional schools; — and k, yo ti arts and genera 
with Lay | or more professional schools, including institutions organized as universities; 5-year program, public; 5-year 
program, private. » Number of institutions of each tye e ——- per cent of required professional credits to total 
ameed for the degree. 4 Range of per cents of requ ed. professional credits to total r i comme? for the degree. °* 
of per cents in the middle 60 per cent of Column 4. ' Average per cent of required its of supervised practice teac 
to total jeguxed professional credits. © Range of per cents of Column 6. 
aa more detailed and recent anal of semester-hour requirements in lessional education may be found in the 
Working Papers for Participants in the Kansas Conference (Washi D. C.: National Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards, National Education tion Association, 1959) p. 11-30.) 


5. Every teacher should have sympathetic Those who condemn the _ teachers 
understanding of boys and girls and colleges and place upon them the burden 
should be familiar with scientific knowl- of blame for alleged weaknesses in our 
edge regarding child development and present educational program simply do 
the poychelogy of learning. not know, or they care to forget, the facts 


should have had experience in individual 


and group guidance as a part of his __‘* American Association of School Administra- 


tors and the Educational Policies Commission, 


training. National Education Association, The Con- 

7. Teacher education should include super- temporary Challenge to American Education 
vised experience in dealing with actual (Washington, D. C.: the Association, 1958) p 
classroom problems.*® 14-15. 
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ers colleges have served our country 
admirably and they are continuing to do 
so. That day is passing and we are mov- 
ing on to other methods of preparing 
teachers, but let the critics not forget 
the important contributions that teach- 
ers colleges have made to American edu- 
cation and American democracy. 


Comprehensive High Schools Stifle the 
Talented 

Admiral Rickover contends that the 
comprehensive high school fosters a 
milieu of mediocrity that stifles the 
academically talented. He further con- 
tends that “nothing short of a complete 
reorganization of American education, 
preceded by a revolutionary reversal of 
educational aims, can equip us for win- 
ning the educational race with the 

On the matter of comprehensive high 
schools, the Rockefeller Report on Edu- 
cation says: 


Some critics of our schools have advocated 
the European pattern of two entirely separate 
school systems after approximately the sixth 
grade—one system college preparatory and 
the other vocational in character. Such 
separation would be unpalatable to most 
Americans, and in any case separate school 
systems are unnecessary. There is no reason 
why youngsters at all levels of scholastic 
ability should not sit in the same homeroom, 
play on the same teams, act in the same 
plays, attend the same dances, and share in 
the same student government. And there 
are many reasons why such a common ex- 
perience is important. 

The argument against two entirely sepa- 
rate school systems need not rule out the 
possibility that in our larger cities we may 
develop special schools to meet special pur- 
poses, for example, the famed Bronx High 
School of Science. Our best guide in these 
matters is to vary the rule to fit the circum- 
stances.47 


** Rickover, op. cit., December 6, 1957. p. 3. 

** The Pursuit of Excellence: Education and 
the Future of America, the Rockefeller Report 
on Education, Panel V of the Special Studies 
Project (Garden City, New York: Doubleday 
and Co., 1958) p. 31. 
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Dr. James B. Conant visited some 50 
high schools in 18 states in all parts of 
the U.S.A. during the 1957-58 school 
year. He and his small staff gathered 
firsthand information on about 100 
schools in 20 states. In a speech about 
his findings, Dr. Conant stated: “I feel 
sure of only one thing as a result of my 
intensive study of a small sampling of 
comprehensive public high schools. No 
radical changes are required in the pat- 
tern of American public education in 
order to make our schools adequate for 
the tasks which now confront them.”’** 


Before going further, let us look 
briefly into how the comprehensive high 
school came into existence. 


Dr. Cremin writes that the American 
common school emerged as a response to 
the conditions of American life. Its 
development during the period of 
1815-40 may be closely related to four 
basic social and intellectual trends in 
this period: the democratizing of politics, 
the growth of the struggle to maintain 
social equality, the change in the con- 
ception of man and society, and the rise 
of nationalism.*® 


The high school movement progressed 
slowly. It was opposed by supporters 
of the academy who did not wish to see 
the academy displaced by a “people's 
college.” Also, it was opposed by some 
citizens because of the extra taxes it 
would require. Finally, a test case on 
school taxation reached the Supreme 
Court of Michigan. In 1872 the city of 
Kalamazoo had voted to establish a 


** James B. Conant, “The Unique Characteris- 
tics of American Public Education,” delivered 
at the Convention of the National Education 
Association, July 4, 1958. Dr. Conant makes this 
point again in his recent report, The American 
High School Today (New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1959) p. 96. 


*® Lawrence A. Cremin, The American Com- 
mon School (New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1951) 


p. 1. 
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common secondary school and to levy 
additional taxes for its support. The 
Michigan state superintendent of public 
instruction questioned the legality of 
directing public funds to this purpose, 
which prompted a local citizen to in- 
stigate a friendly test case. Michigan 
Supreme Court's decision held that the 
city of Kalamazoo could levy taxes to 
establish a common secondary school. 
This decision provided an added im- 
petus to a movement that was well un- 
der way by the turn of the century. 


Equality was a major theme in Ameri- 
can life during this period. If all people 
were required to pay taxes for public 
education, then all children must be 
able to benefit from public education. 
Since the dominant academy-type school 
was not appropriate for most children in 
this early industrial society, since the 
academy-type program neglected a more 
practical course of study, and since com- 
munities could afford only one public 
high school, it was only natural that the 
high school should offer parallel courses 
under one roof. Hence, the comprehen- 
sive high school came into existence. 


In the present era, the comprehensive 
high school should be considered in re- 
lationship to the four large societal 
forces that have already been mentioned 
—democracy, better living, technology, 
and the cold war. The requirements of 
technology and the cold war necessitate 
that our education pay greater attention 
to the academically talented, yet our 
public schools must continue their demo- 
cratic atmosphere—an important aspect 
of comprehensive high schools. Many 
educators now believe that public edu- 
cation may well place more emphasis 
upon quality education. (In fact, the 
professional educators are more con- 
cerned about quality education than the 
parents and the community at large, 
according to the results of a poll men- 
tioned later.) 
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Many high schools across the country 
are setting up special programs for the 
academically talented within the frame- 
work of the comprehensive high school. 
For example, New York State has 
adopted a five-point program to encour- 
age the academically talented to turn to 
scientific and technical fields. The city 
of St. Louis separates incoming ninth- 
grade pupils into three levels, according 
to ability. The aim of the plan, in- 
augurated in 1957, is to enable the stu- 
dent to utilize his learning ability to 
the fullest extent by putting him in 
classes with others of similar ability and 
by designing courses to fit that ability.*° 
Literally hundreds of public high 
schools across the nation are setting up 
special programs of some sort for the 
academically talented, and this develop- 
ment ts taking place within the frame- 
work of the comprehensive high school. 


Admiral Rickover has stated: 


One of the great defects of our educa- 
tional system is that it does not respond to 
changing national needs for specific kinds of 
professional people. . . . This inelasticity of 
our school system is the direct result of the 
sentimental attachment we hold for the 
concept of a comprehensive school in which 
all children—stupid, average, talented and 
bright—march sedately up to the 18th year, 
absorbing so little real education that it takes 
another four years at college before the 
professional stage of education is com- 
pleted.5! 


On comprehensive schools, Rickover 
stands almost alone. His extreme posi- 
tion cannot be supported by the best 
ev: ‘ence and opinions of leading scholars 
as well as educators. The comprehen- 
sive high school may well require some 
overhauling, but very few people would 
throw out the baby with the bath water. 
The curriculum may have become too 


“St. Louis Adopts New School Plan,” New 
York Times, April 14, 1957. 


** Rickover, op. cit., December 6, 1957. p. 8. 
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easy and too fuzzy in some public schools, 
but can this be blamed on the compre- 
hensive high school? Would Admiral 
Rickover have an educational system 
that is grafted upon the citizen body 
rather than growing from the needs of 
the citizens? Could such a grafting avoid 
producing mutations that would fare ill 
in a society that believes in the rights of 
the individual as well as the good of the 
state? 


Talented Youth Are Not Being Identi- 
fied 


Few educators will argue with Admiral 
Rickover’s belief that talented youth are 
not being identified adequately. He 
states that “very little is done in our 
schools to seek out and identify this 
top 15-20 per cent of our children.” Un- 
fortunately, this has been true in many 
schools, although it is only fair to men- 
tion that a rapid reappraisal and change 
in this attitude is under way across the 
United States. Sputnik helped, but the 
movement has been gaining momentum 
since the end of the Korean war.*? In the 
section on comprehensive high schools, 
some examples of programs were men- 
tioned that have been established re- 
cently for the academically talented. It 
is interesting to note that state depart- 
ments of education are beginning to 
move in this direction also. For example, 
the 1958 session of the General Assembly 
of Rhode Island passed legislation which 


52 It should be mentioned that some outstand- 
ing programs for the academically talented have 
been in operation for many years. One study 
lists more than 30 programs across the nation; 
another lists about 40 schools or other institu- 
tions that are “doing especially interesting 
work” with gifted children. See Jack Kough, 
Organizing a Gifted Child Program (Chicago: 
Science Research Associates, 1958) approximately 
212 p. See also Robert J. Havighurst, Eugene 
Stivers, and Robert F. DeHaan, A Survey of the 
Education of Gifted Children, Supplementary 
Educational Monographs, Number 83 (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1955) 114 p. 
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attempts to provide a richer and broader 
curriculum by offering financial reim- 
bursement up to 50 per cent of the cost 
to those school systems which will estab- 
lish special programs or enrichment or 
acceleration for those students identified 
by the local school system as having such 
exceptional ability as to be classified as 
gifted pupils. 

The reluctance of the American citi- 
zens, through local school boards, to set 
up special programs for the gifted is part 
of a larger “anti-intellectualism,” “anti- 
egg-headism,” or whatever else you want 
to call it, that is deeply ingrained in the 
American tradition. In 1782 Michel- 
Guillaume de Crevecoeur wrote: 


Europe contains hardly any other distinc- 
tions but lords and tenants; this fair country 
[U.S.A.] alone is settled by freeholders, the 
possessors of the soil they cultivate, members 
of the government they obey, and the 
framers of their laws, by means of their 
representatives.53 


America was, above all, the land of 
equality. This was the great theme which 
Alexis de Tocqueville spelled out so 
perceptively in his two volumes entitled 
Democracy in America, 1835 and 1840. 
Other notable efforts to explain the 
American development—Mackay in 1849, 
Bryce in 1888, and Brogan in 1944—have 
concurred with de Tocqueville's general 
theme. 


With its emphasis upon equality, the 
American society has always been ready 
to give a helping hand to the less fortu- 
nate. Community drives and charities in 
American cities and towns are unique to 
the rest of the world. The so-called 
“Jacksonian Revolution” firmly estab- 
lished the concept of “everyone-being- 
as-good-as-everyone-else.”” Given equal 


°* Michel-Guillaume de Crevecoeur, “What Is 
an American?” in America in Perspective edited 
by Henry Steele Commager (New York: Mentor 
Books, 1948) p. 27. 
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opportunities, the “cream would rise to 
the top.” 


This societal attitude toward brains 
has been reflected in the schools: Help 
the less fortunate; the gifted can take 
care of themselves. This dictum satisfied 
both our equalitarian and our humani- 
tarian beliefs. Indeed, one must defend 
this thesis as appropriate for a frontier 
society and the earlier industrial de- 
velopment in our country. Until about 
90 years ago, America was predom- 
inantly an agricultural economy, an 
agrarian polity, and a rural society. It is 
no longer any of the three. Fewer than 
22 million, or about 13 per cent of the 
population, lived on and from the land 
in 1955, as contrasted with 25 per cent 
in 1930, with 50 per cent in 1875, and 
75 per cent in 1825.54 


In 1910 highly-developed skills and 
considerable educational background 
were demanded of less than a third of 
our work force; by 1957 highly-developed 
skills were necessary for almost one-half 
of our work force.*® 


In his Annual Report for 1844, the 
Commissioner for the U.S. Patent Office 
suggested that we may have reached the 
level of development where further in- 
ventions may not be necessary. For the 
fiscal year of 1958, the U.S. Patent Office 
granted 43,407 patents for invention. 


In the opinion of most educators, the 
rapidly-increasing trend toward more 
emphasis upon programs for the aca- 
demically talented does not contradict 
the American concern for equality. They 
contend that equality should be applied 
in terms of the natural and acquired 
capabilities of each child. Hence, a 
child with an IQ of 130 and a superior 
record of academic achievement should 


Max Lerner, America as a _ Civilization 


(New York: Simon and Schuster, 1957) p. 139 


** The Pursuit of Excellence: Education and 
the Future of America, op. cit., p. 7. 
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not be given the same treatment as a 
child with an IQ of 100 and an average 
record of academic achievement. As 
one educator has put it: “There is 
nothing so unequal as the equal treat- 
ment of unequals.” Dr. I. James Quillen, 
dean of the Stanford University School 
of Education, writes that “the greatest 
need in contemporary education is the 
raising of achievement standards and 
the improvement of quality throughout 
the whole school program.’’** 

The National Education Association, 
with the aid of a grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York, convened in 
Washington, D. C., on February 6-8, 
1958, some 200 outstanding educators 
and laymen who were knowledgeable 
about above-average children. Under 
the chairmanship of Dr. James B. 
Conant, former president of Harvard 
University and former ambassador to 
West Germany, their task for two and a 
half days was to consider problems in- 
volved in identifying and educating the 
academically-talented pupil. Since this 
conference has been hailed as a signal 
effort in this field, a few conclusions are 
presented from the conference summary 
by Dr. Conant: 


In the first place, the panel of experts on 
identification was in agreement as to the 
general methods to be used in identifying 
the academically talented youth. They were 
in agreement that this identification could 
be given even earlier in a pupil's career and 
a record kept of his or her achievements. . . . 


The attitude of parents, indeed of a whole 
community, may be in some instances one of 
the major blocks to a successful school pro- 
gram for the academically talented, for, as 
was pointed out, “Most citizens stand ready 
at any time to help a handicapped person, 
but the obverse of this attitude—that aca- 
demically superior school children also need 
special school help—is a thought that re- 


5° 1. James Quillen, “The Evolving Objectives 
of Education in American Life,” Educational 
Record 39:222-29; July 1958. 
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quires a . . . change of mental set to gain 
acceptance. .. . 

There was a strong sentiment in all the 
working groups for arranging classes so that 
a pupil of high ability in a given subject— 
English, for example—will study this subject 
together with other students of comparable 
ability. The same would be true in the social 
studies and in mathematics, foreign language 
and science if these subjects are elected by 
many pupils of less ability than those we 
are here considering. That this is a highly 
important conclusion goes without saying. 

Such organization of instruction should 
not be confused, of course, with a mechanical 
separation of all pupils witn an IQ above an 
arbitrary value into a fixed curriculum as a 
block. The sentiment against any such 
arrangement appeared to be as strong as the 
sentiment for a grouping according to ability 
subject by subject.57 


More effective guidance at an earlier 
age, a change of attitude on the part of 
parents toward gifted programs, and 
greater initiative by school adminis- 
trators in starting programs for the 
academically talented, these aspects will 
determine to a large extent the progress 
that will be made in developing pro- 
grams for the academically talented. 


Dewey Weakened Our Traditional 
Curriculum 

John Dewey has been accused of all 
sorts of things, and he has been given 
credit for all sorts of things that he never 
said or advocated. Without doubt, John 
Dewey is the most misunderstood educa- 
.tional figure in the twentieth century. 

Before dealing directly with Rick- 
over’s interpretation of Dewey, let us set 
forth some aspects of Dewey and the 
period in which he lived. 

American life from 1900 to 1917 was 
greatly influenced by the Progressive 


5? James B. Conant, The Identification and 
Education of the Academically Talented Stu- 
dent in the American Secondary School (Wash- 
ington, D. C.: National Education Association, 
1958) p. 135-38. 
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movement. The Progressives rejected 
laissez faire and justified public control 
of social and economic institutions on 
the principle that this was the only way 
to retain a liberal democracy in a society 
where so much power had been concen- 
trated in the hands of the few who con- 
trolled industry and finance. The move- 
ment was optimistic, not pessimistic. 
Leaders such as Theodore Roosevelt, 
Woodrow Wilson, William Jennings 
Bryan, and Robert M. LaFollette were 
confident that they could achieve this 
goal within the existing framework. 


This was the “muckraking era.” 
Lincoln Steffens wrote a series on The 
Shame of the Cities. Upton Sinclair 
published a book of great popularity on 
the Chicago stockyards. The Jungle was 
influential in passage of the First Federal 
Pure Food and Drugs Act. Frederick 
Jackson Turner's essay, The Significance 
of the Frontier in American History 
(1893), contended that freedom of the 
individual and equality of opportunity, 
made possible by free land, were the 
basic elements in the growth of demo- 
cratic America. Thorstein Veblen wrote 
Theory of the Leisure Class (1899) and 
Theory of Business Enterprise (1904). 
His writings helped to awaken the pub- 
lic to the power of “vested interest” 
groups, and thus helped to furnish a 
more realistic approach to the problems 
facing American society. 


Dewey lived in a period that was 
undergoing rapid change in many ways: 
The Industrial Revolution was gaining 
full stride by 1900. Of the 76 million 
people in 1900, about 10 million were 
foreign-born, not counting the genera- 
tions of children born to earlier im- 
migrants from many lands. Of equal 
importance was the changing character 
of the immigrant population.®§ 


5° R. Freeman Butts, A Cultural History of 
Western Education, Second Edition (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1955) p. 436. 
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The social consequences of the In- 
dustrial Revolution were attracting at- 
tention. Jacob Riis wrote The Children 
of the Poor and Jane Addams founded 
the famous Hull House in 1888. Hun- 
dreds of similar settlement houses sprang 
up during this period. They operated in 
environments where the parents did 
little for their children; therefore it was 
quite natural for the settlement houses 
to begin taking over more of the responsi- 
bilities of the home. Soon, however, the 
settlement houses found that they had 
too big a job, so they turned to the 
schools. The schools were not interested 
at first, but various community social 
leaders and community groups began 
applying political and social pressure 
on the schools.5® The teachers generally 
rebelled against this “watering-down” of 
the curriculum in order to “American- 
ize” the immigrant population. 


Dewey took these trends into account 
in developing his educational philos- 
ophy. Also, he took into account his 
experience at the University of Chicago 
Laboratory School, and his knowledge 
of history, psychology, and philosophy. 
He saw the larger picture and attempted 
to develop an educational philosophy 
that he thought would be suitable for 
his day as well as for the future, as it 
appeared from his vantage point in his- 
tory. 

Admiral Rickover has written that 
Dewey claimed “the primary business of 
the school is to train children in co- 
operative and mutually-helpful _liv- 
ing.” This quotation misrepresents 
Dewey. Anyone who believes that 
Dewey’s educational philosophy can be 
captured so easily should read carefully 
his major work, Democracy and Educa- 


** For background information, read: Law- 
rence A. Cremin, “The Progressive Movement in 
American Education: A Perspective,” Harvard 


Educational Review 27:251-70; Fall 1957. 
** Rickover, op. cit., April 19, 1958. p. 18. 
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tion. In general, it may be said that 
Dewey's educational philosophy was 
developed around his belief in two 
themes: science and democracy. To 
emphasize the democratic aspects of his 
philosophy neglects the balanced con- 
cept that Dewey advocated. The progres- 
sive education that Dewey advocated had 
little resemblance to what later bore his 
name. For example, one aspect of 
Dewey's thoughts on “interest” is ex- 
pressed in the following manner: 


Apart from the question of the future, 
continually to appeal even in childhood to 
the principle of interest is eternally to excite, 
that is, distract the child. Continuity of 
activity is destroyed. Everything is made 
play, amusement. This means over-stimula- 
tion; it means dissipation of energy. Will is 
never called into action. The reliance is 
upon external attractions and amusements. 
Everything is sugar-coated for the child, 
and he soon learns to turn from everything 
that is not artificially surrounded with di- 
verting circumstances. The spoiled child 
who does only what he likes is an inevitable 
outcome.®! 


As the reader can see, this aspect of 
his philosophy bears little resemblance 
to the ultra-progressivism of the 1920's 
and 1930's which has been inaccurately 
ascribed to Dewey. 

Admiral Rickover has much company 
in his misinterpretation of Dewey. In 
one of his last books, Experience and 
Education, Dewey criticized the distor- 
tions of progressive education that had 
been fashioned in his name. In his latter 
years, Dewey was kept busy correcting 
distortions or inaccuracies about what 
he had said and advocated. 

Local Control Inhibits Educational 
Progress 
Admiral Rickover has contended that 


“the greatest single obstacle to a renova- 
tion of our education comes from the 


*! John Dewey, Interest and Effort in Educa- 
tion (Boston: Houghton-Mifflin Co., 1913) p. 4-5. 
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fact that control, financing and direc- 
tion of education is, in the U.S., in the 
hands of many thousands of local school 
boards, whose members seldom qualify 
as educational experts. . . 


As a remedy, Admiral Rickover be- 
lieves: ““There should be standards which 
are set up by the Federal Government. 
There is no other way you can do it. . .. 
The Federal Government should not go 
beyond setting up standards to re- 


Admiral Rickover is not alone in his 
criticism of local school boards. Pro- 
fessor Myron Lieberman, a “professional 
educator,” has contended: 


The proper attitude for educators to take 
{toward professional autonomy] is the same 
as that in any other profession. When the 
decision should be made by an agency out- 
side the profession, educators should feel 
free to offer professional suggestions and 
criticisms. When the decision is a profes- 
sional one, educators in turn ought to wel- 
come and encourage suggestions and criti- 
cisms from sources outside the profession. 
But educators ought not to relinquish con- 
trol over such decisions any more than the 
public ought to relinquish control over de- 
cisions which are essentially nonprofessional 
in nature.®4 


The case for professional autonomy 
(for higher education) is stated force- 
fully by Dr. Robert M. Hutchins: 


Attempts on the part of the public to 
regulate the methods and content of educa- 
tion and to determine the objects of research 
are encroachments on academic freedom. . . . 
The democratic view that the state may 
determine the amount of money to be spent 
on education and may regulate education 
and educators by law has nothing to do with 
the wholly undemocratic notion that citizens 


*? Rickover, op. cit., December 6, 1957. p. 14. 
** Rickover, op. cit., February 10, 1958. p. 987- 
88. 


** Myron Lieberman, Education as a Profes- 
sion (Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice- 
Hall, 1956) p. 122. 
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may tell educators how to conduct education 
and still less with the fantastic position that 
they may tell them how to live, vote, think, 
and speak.® 


The tradition of local responsibility 
for education is deeply rooted in Ameri- 
can traditions. As early as 1642 and 1647, 
the Massachusetts Bay Colony passed 
laws requiring each town to provide 
schools to teach children writing and 
religion, and to pay for these schools out 
of town funds. These early laws estab- 
lished two precedents that have remained 
with American education. They estab- 
lished the right of the state to require 
local communities to provide for pub- 
licly-supported education, and they estab- 
lished the right of the local community 
to determine its own educational frame- 
work within the context of state and 
national laws. 


Today, we find three levels of con- 
cern about education. The _ federal 
government performs some services that 
are especially appropriate to its national 
scope. It gathers facts about U.S. edu- 
cation, it prepares detailed statistical 
reports, and it publishes a wide variety 
of pamphlets and booklets on education. 
It also helps finance some phases of edu- 
cation. The state department of educa- 
tion in each state carries out the wishes 
of the state legislature, acts in an ad- 
visory capacity on educational problems, 
and usually publishes some materials 
on education. Within the framework of 
the Constitution, education is a function 
of each state and the determination of 
the type of education is left to the state. 
The local school district has consider- 
able freedom in deciding the type and 
quality of education it wants, within 
the framework outlined by the state and 
federal governments. 


** Robert Maynard Hutchins, The Higher 
Learning in America (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1936) p. 21. 
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Three trends in citizen participation 
in education have become evident in 
the past 30 years.°* The National Cong- 
ress of Parents and Teachers, with a 
membership of more than I! million 
is active in American education. It 
brings parents and teachers together on 
problems of mutual concern. Voluntary 
community groups such as the League 
of Women Voters and the American Le- 
gion are sometimes active in education. 
These groups usually contribute toward 
educational progress, but occasionally 
they become pressure groups for narrow 
interests. The most recent trend is the 
development of citizens’ committees. 
Largely a postwar development, more 
than 11,000 such groups are now in 
existence.*? 


The value of local school boards is 
very difficult to assess. Generally speaking, 
85 to 90 per cent of the school boards are 
composed of sincere and conscientious 
citizens who give freely of their time 
and energy. They are not experts on 
education, it is true, but neither are 
members of British cabinet specialists 
in their assigned areas. The British sys- 
tem of government has worked quite 
well over the years. This does not say 
that complex decisions should be left 
entirely to the nonspecialists; it does say 
that citizens should select the size of 
picture they want, the amount of money 
they can spend for the picture, the 
general nature of the picture, and the 
artist they prefer. (Artists should be con- 
sulted on these decisions.) When these 
decisions are made, the artist paints the 


** William G. Carr, “New Forces in the 
Government of the Public Schools,” Chapter I 
of Parents and the Schools, Thirty-Sixth Year- 
book (Washington, D. C.: Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, National Education 
Association, 1957) p. 4-7. 


** David B. Droiman, How To Get Better 
Schools: A Tested Program (New York: Harper 
and Bros., 1956) p. 71. 
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picture according to his talents and per- 
ceptions. 

The American school board serves 
to harmonize the interests and demands 
of the community with the interests and 
demands of the specialists in education. 
Educators are not always able to inter- 
pret correctly the needs and wishes of 
the community, sometimes viewing a 
problem or situation from a frame of 
reference which may exclude the inter- 
ests of the larger community. The 
school board, whose membership usually 
is a fair cross-section of community in- 
terests, serves as a balancing force. Ex- 
perts are vital to our survival as a na- 
tional entity, but it ill behooves a 
democracy to turn over to the specialists 
its responsibility for making general 
decisions. 

Admiral Rickover contends that local 
control inhibits educational progress. 
This may be true in some cases, but this 
writer believes that local control sparks 
educational progress more than it in- 
hibits. Three examples of community 
involvement illustrate the types of evi- 
dence that serve as a basis for this view- 
point.*§ 

1. Many states are enacting legislation 
to encourage the community and the 
teachers to study their needs. The 
Michigan Area Study Project has in- 
volved thousands of citizens and pro- 
fessional people in over 30 counties in 
grass-roots studies of their educational 
needs.**. 7 Master guides developed in 


** American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, The High School in a Changing World, 
Thirty-Sixth Yearbook (Washington, D. C.: the 
Association, 1958) p. 28. 


** Michigan Department of Public Instruction, 
Guide for Area Studies, Bulletin No. 1020 
(Lansing: The Department, 1949.) 


*° University of Michigan and Michigan De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Making an 
Area Study (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan, 
School of Education, 1950) 32 p. 
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each county suggest the direction that 
school reorganization should take. 


A school district can use many 
methods for educational planning. Since 
no one method can be used as a blue- 
print for all school systems, the school 
officials will need to study various 
methods and select or devise one that is 
apropos to their situation. Two different 
methods used in Michigan are as follows: 


Use of self-survey: Community leaders 
and teachers worked together in the 
Menominee County Area Study to sur- 
vey their educational needs and to pro- 
vide direction to the future development 
of the school systems in that area. Me- 
nominee County had a population of 
25,000 people in 1950, and the largest 
city (Menominee) had 11,000 people. 
Approximately 60 community leaders 
and teachers met monthly for over two 
years. Study and research committees 
were organized to evaluate every phase of 
education and many surveys were made 
by the citizens of the community. Recom- 
mendations were agreed upon for the 
future improvement of the area. The 
project was completed by the citizens 
with the aid of consultants from the 
Michigan Department of Public Instruc- 
tion and the various colleges.”! 


Use of a college survey team: In the 
Grand Ledge (Michigan) Community 
School Area project, a college, the local 
boards of education, and some of the 
staff members jointly and co-operatively 
studied the community area and popu- 
lation, the school service area, the school 
population, the school program, the 
school plant, and finance.*? Imminent 


™ For a discussion of the state program in 
which the Menominee project was one example, 
see: Roland S. Strolle, “Educating Citizens for 
Reorganization,” Nations Schools 58:48-49; 
December 1956. 

7? William H. Rowe and others, 4 Survey of 
the Grand Ledge Community School Area 
(East Lansing: Michigan State College, School 
of Education, 1954) 89 p. 
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overcrowding of the union school build- 
ing in Grand Ledge, in which both ele- 
mentary and secondary school pupils 
were housed, was one factor that led to 
the survey. The Grand Ledge school 
authorities took the lead in starting the 
study and paid the bills. However, the 
40 rural districts concerned were invited 
to co-operate in the study; their support 
was assured before the study got under 
way. 

A college survey team provided leader- 
ship in the study. The report was compre- 
hensive and objective, of the type 
that proved helpful to citizens and 
boards of education in formulating 
policies for action. It presented infor- 
mation for the Grand Ledge school dis- 
trict and surrounding rural districts in 
three counties. It outlined seven pos- 
sible courses of action, ranging from a 
continuation of present practices, with 
the understanding that the instructional 
program would suffer, to a complete 
district reorganization of the school 
service area. On the assumption that 
the most likely outcome would be either 
the integration of rural districts into 
the city districts or complete reorganiza- 
tion into a new district, the advantages 
and disadvantages of each plan were 
set forth. (A letter from the superin- 
tendent of the Grand Ledge schools in 
April 1957 stated that 19 rural districts 
had chosen to integrate into city dis- 
tricts and that 10 more similar actions 
were anticipated within a year.) 

2. Use of study council: This study? 
illustrates another method of evaluating 
and suggesting the future development 
of a school system. The Atlanta School 
Study Council, composed of outstanding 
educators from many sections of the 
country, recruited by local school 
officials, focused its efforts on the de- 
velopment of a sound plan for the 

** Atlanta School Study Council, Schools for 


Atlanta’s Future (Atlanta, Georgia: The Coun- 
cil, December 1955) 51 p. 
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future operation of Atlanta's schools, 
evaluating present operations as a basis 
for determining what the future of the 
school system should be. The Council 
realized that the ultimate development 
of the school system would be achieved 
only with the full participation and 
backing of the entire community. 


The Study Council began its work on 
the assumption that a study of the organ- 
ization, administration, and financing of 
the Atlanta school system should involve 
members of the board of education, 
school personnel, and citizens of the com- 
munity in various phases of the inquiry 
and in the development of the recom- 
mendations. A citizens’ committee was 
appointed to work with the Council, to 
examine the conclusions reached by the 
Council, and to reach its own conclusions 
as to the adequacy of the study and the 
soundness of the recommendations. 


The completed study was approved by 
the board of education. The recom- 
mendations are being implemented at a 
rapid pace. 

3. Milwaukee’s long-term educational 
planning has been in effect for more 
than 30 years.74* The planning function 
is continuous and is delegated to a 
commission appointed by the superin- 
tendent of schools. Commission mem- 
bership includes board members, assist- 
ant superintendents, school architects, 
and representatives of both the city and 
county planning divisions. A_ repre- 
sentative of the city real estate depart- 
ment which purchases the desired sites 
serves as a consultant on matters of site 
locations and cost. At times the mem- 
bership has also included representatives 
of civic groups. One outcome of the 
plan is to keep the citizenry continu- 
ously informed about the educational 
needs of the schools. 


™* W. W. Thiesen, “Long-Range Planning for 
School Plant,” Nation’s Schools 58:64-67; July 
1956. 
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From 1923 to 1953 the building and 
sites program was restudied 13 times and 
in 1956 was in the process of a fourteenth 
study. But during the 30-year period the 
superintendent and the board have at 
no time been without a future building 
and sites program. Many thousands of 
dollars have been saved by early purchase 
of sites, and changes in the educational 
program have been integrated with the 
building program. 


Moving on to Admiral Rickover’s 
solution to local control: ‘“There should 
be standards set up by the Federal 
Government. There is no other way you 
can do it... . The Federal Government 
should not go beyond setting up stand- 
ards to 

The Federal Government has a long 
history of participation in education, 
dating back to 1787. Since 1862, federal 
funds have aided vocational education, 
agricultural experimental stations, agri- 
cultural extension, veterans education, 
and other specialized groups. The 
Second Session of the Eighty-Fifth Cong- 
ress passed the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act (1958). The bill is designed 
“to strengthen national defense. . . . and 
assist in the improvement of educational 
programs to meet critical national needs” 
... to “assure the intellectual eminence 
of the United States.” The authoriza- 
tions will total close to $900 million in 
federal funds over a four-year term. 
(The appropriations for the bill are 
considerably less thus far.) However, 
the U.S. Office of Education or other 
federal agencies do not participate in 
local community planning of educa- 
tional programs and policies, nor do 
the government offices exercise adminis- 
trative control over school systems. The 
United States is one of the few nations 


*® Rickover, op. cit., February 10, 1958. p. 988. 
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that does not have an official of cabinet 
rank solely representing education. 


Rickover’s viewpoint on setting up 
federal standards seems drastic at first 
thought, yet in the past 50 years Ameri- 
can society has been moving toward 
centralization in most aspects of its liv- 
ing—business, labor, mass media, educa- 
tion, etc. On the other hand, a trend 
toward emphasis upon the rights and 
importance of the individual has been 
evident also. The Progressive Move- 
ment, women’s voting rights, and the 
U.S. Supreme Court decisions are evi- 
dences of this contradictory trend. 
William H. Whyte’s book, The Organ- 
ization Man, David Reisman’s The 
Lonely Crowd, Eric Fromm’s The Sane 
Society, and Rheinhold Niebuhr’s Moral 
Man and Immoral Society bring out 
various aspects of these contradictory 
trends. Man is caught somewhere in the 
middle. 


Considering the nature of our society, 
with its contradictory currents, it may 
be said that Admiral Rickover has 
caught a glimpse of the advantages of 
centralization but he has not weighed 
these against the disadvantages, at least 
this writer could not find evidence of 
such a weighing. Considering the tra- 
ditions and mores of our society, Rick- 
over's recommendation for federal 
standards seems neither desirable, fea- 
sible, nor possible under our system of 
government as it is at the present time. 


District reorganization has been a for- 
gotten factor in most discussions about 
American education. Important strides 
have been made in the past few years. 
School districts numbered 127,530 in 
1932, 103,000 in 1948, and 59,270 in 
1955.76 However, as tong as the U.S.A. 
still has about 37,000 school districts (from 
a total of about 59,000) that employ 


7® American Association of School Administra- 
tors, School District Organization (Washington, 
D. C.: the Association, 1958) p. 207, 209. 
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fewer than ten teachers? and as long as 
more than one-half the 23,000 public 
high schools enroll less than 200 stu- 
dents, the problems of implementing 
better education will be quite imposing. 
Small schools in small school districts 
cannot hope to provide the minimum 
curricular variety and the number of 
teachers that are required to accommo- 
date the academically talented, the aver- 
age, and the handicapped and retarded. 


Adapt American Education to the 
European Pattern 

Americans have always been interested 
in European culture and civilization. 
Throughout our history, one can trace 
a continuous borrowing and adapting of 
things European. In fact, most things 
that we consider 100 per cent American 
are really adapted or borrowed from 
other cultures. Ralph Linton has written 
that “there is probably no culture extant 
today which owes more than ten per 
cent of its total elements to inventions 
made by members of its own society.’’78 

American leaders have always drawn 
ideas from Europe and elsewhere. This 
applies also to ideas about education. 
For example, Thomas Jefferson drew 
directly from the wisdom and culture of 
Western Europe. Portugal, Spain, Italy, 
France, Switzerland, Holland, Germany, 
England, and Scotland all made contri- 
butions, as did classical Greece, prophetic 
Israel, and imperial Rome.” Jefferson 
acquainted himself with the organization 
of the best seminaries in other countries, 
and with the opinions of the most en- 
lightened individuals. His plans for edu- 


Ibid., p. 23. 


** Ralph Linton, The Study of Man (New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1936) p. 
325-26. 

** Roy J. Honeywell, The Educational Works 
of Thomas Jefferson (Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1931) p. 173. 
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cation bear striking resemblance to 
earlier writing by Condorcet.*® 


The influence of Prussian education 
on Horace Mann has already been men- 
tioned. The nineteenth and _ early 
twentieth century influence of the Ger- 
man universities on American univer- 
sities could be traced, and Herbartianism 
became popular in the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth century. Earlier, 
Pestalozzian concepts developed quite a 
following in the United States. 


America has been adapting and adopt- 
ing European education from our na- 
tional beginning. When Admiral Rick- 
over states that “we erred grievously 
when we set up our own public educa- 
tion system without first making a 
thorough study of what at that time 
were the best foreign educational sys- 
tems,"*! he is urging what American 
leaders have been doing since the Pil- 
grims landed at Plymouth Rock, and 
what American leaders are doing today 
in most aspects of our national life— 
military, economic, social, and educa- 
tional. This cross fertilization is valu- 
able and helpful to us as well as to 
other countries. 


Rickover has said that “the method 
{for improving education] is simple. 
Combine the European educational sys- 
tem with adequate funds and motivate 
children by offering the highest ma- 
terial rewards for hard mental study and 
you can get the same result anywhere in 
the world.”*? A professor of history at 
Clark University makes a more direct 
comparison. He contends that “while 
our children are frittering away their 
time at unrewarding, unchallenging and 


*° Charles F. Arrowood, Thomas Jefferson and 
Education in a Republic (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1930) p. 73-74. 


** Rickover, op. cit., December 6, 1957. p. 9. 


* Ibid., p. 14. 
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easy mechanical tasks, the European 
child learns that the acquisition of 
knowledge is a serious, time-consuming, 
absorbing 


Educators from 26 European and 
Mediterranean countries met at Sevres, 
France, in April 1958, for an important 
two-week conference on secondary edu- 
cation. Their final report concluded 
“that the traditional pattern of European 
secondary education has been disrupted 
by the pressures of population increase 
and technical change, and that further 
modifications of the system are needed.”*4 
Summarizing some conference findings, 
a French educational leader reported 
that a consensus of the delegates was 
that the traditional classic study course 
of European secondary schools should 
be broadened, and that the exacting 
comprehensive written and oral exami- 
nations should be abolished.** In other 
words, European education is moving 
toward the evolutionary modifications 
that have taken place in American edu- 
cation. 


A great deal has been written about 
European and American and Russian 
education in the past two or three years. 
Admiral Rickover has used the system of 
education in the Netherlands as an ex- 
ample he highly approves and Soviet 
education as a stimulus for action in the 
U.S.A. In “Keeping Pace With Expand- 
ing Horizons” (as quoted in Vital 
Speeches 25:348-52), Dr. Harry Gideo- 
nese notes Rickover’s admiration for ed- 
ucation in the Netherlands and com- 
ments that “the Admiral fails to stress 
or mention the criticism of secondary 


** Marc Raeff, “We Do Not Teach Them How 
To Think,” The New York Times Magazine; 
January 26, 1958. p. 7. 


**“European Educators Discuss Secondary 


School ‘Revolution,’ UNESCO/NYO/4 press 
release; April 23, 1958. p. 1. 
** Ibid., p. 1. 
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education in the Netherlands in which 
many features of American high schools 
are frequently cited as models for further 
study.” 


Are European schools better than 
ours? This question is very difficult to 
answer, if one is interested in systematic 
thought. Dr. George Bereday notes that 
“no educational system can be viewed 
out of context,”** and Sir Michael Sadler 
wrote in 1900 that “we cannot wander at 
pleasure among the educational systems 
of the world, like a child strolling 
through a garden, and pick off a flower 
from one bush and some leaves from an- 
other, and then expect that if we stick 
what we have gathered into the soil at 
home, we shall have a living plant.”*? 


Dr. Byron Hollingshead mentions that 
“European aims and methods are so 
different from ours that the question 
arises of whether it is even appropriate 
to try to compare systems which have 
such different purposes.”’** As Hollings- 
head goes on to point out, comparisons 
are made and need to be answered 
whether the comparisons are valid or 
not. This writer fully realizes the need 
for such answers but the extensive re- 
quirements of time and space necessary 
for a reasonably comprehensive answer 


** George Z. Bereday, “A Comparative Look 
at English, French, and Soviet Education,” 
Current History 35: 165-71; September 1958. 


*' Sir Michael Sadler, How Far Can We 
Learn Anything of Practical Value from the 
Study of Foreign Systems of Education? as 
quoted in Nicholas Hans, Comparative Educa- 
tion (London: Routledge and Paul Kegan, Ltd., 
1950) p. 3. 


** Byron S. Hollingshead, “Is European Edu- 
cation Better?” Educational Record 39: 89-96; 
April 1958. 
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are beyond the scope and purpose of 
this paper.*® 

For a symbolic answer to the question: 
“Are European schools better than ours?” 
—a few lines from G. B. Shaw’s play, 
The Apple Cart, may be somewhat ap- 
propriate. The flamboyant, self-esteemed 
Orinthia speaks to King Magnus: 
“Heaven is offering you a rose; and you 
cling to a cabbage.” The King, in good 
humor, replies: “This is a very apt 
metaphor, beloved, but what wise man, 
if you force him to choose between doing 
without roses and doing without cab- 
bages, would not secure the cabbages?” 
He adds, wistfully, “Some day perhaps 
Nature will graft the roses on the cab- 


bages. .. .” 


There Is General Dissatisfaction With 
Our Schools 


The summary of Admiral Rickover’s 
viewpoints at the beginning of this paper 
mentions that “parents feel vaguely that 
the local high school is below par but 
they have no way of proving it.”® This 
does not appear to be a major point 
with Rickover, but it does appear often 
enough in his speeches to warrant a 
short analysis. 


** If the reader would like to look into some 
aspects of different systems of education, these 
periodical sources may be helpful: “Symposium 
on Teacher Education in Foreign Countries,” 
Journal of Teacher Education 7: 292-331; 
December 1956. Harry D. Gidonese, “European 
Education and American Self-Evaluation,” Edu- 
cational Record 39: 213-221; July 1958. Byron 
S. Hollingshead, “Is European Education 
Better?” Educational Record 39: 89-96; April 
1958. Comparative Education Review (a quarter- 
ly) contains timely and authoritative articles 
on comparative education, especially the May 
and October 1958 issues; Current History has a 
three-issue study of “Education at Mid-Century: 
The Soviet Union” (July 1958); “France” 
(August 1958); and “Great Britain” (September 
1958). School and Society carries a special 24- 
page supplement in its issue for November 8, 
1958. In addition, textbooks on comparative 
education might be consulted. 

*° Rickover, op. cit., November 22, 1957. p. 27. 
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The best evidence does not support 
Rickover’s viewpoints on this matter. 
In fact, the reverse seems to be true ac- 
cording to material compiled by the 
National Education Association’s Re- 
search Division in response to a state- 
ment made in February 1958 by a U.S. 
Senator during Congressional hearings. 
The Senator stated: “It does not take any 
great research to find out that far and 
away the great bulk of American fathers 
and mothers are unhappy with the edu- 
cation that their children are receiving 
and our educational system.” 


The NEA Research Division studied 
major public-opinion polls on education 
reported between January 1950 and 
April 1958. On the basis of twelve state 
and local polls as well as other national 
polls, the NEA Report concludes: 


1. The public strongly endorses the basic 
goals of American education: First, to 
create an enlightened, loyal, and re- 
sponsible electorate, and second, to pro- 
vide all American children with an edu- 
cation appropriate to them as individuals. 

2. Although there is widespread belief that 
something should be done to improve 
curriculum offerings of our schools, many 
persons do not hold definite opinions 
about what should be done. 

3. For the most part, the American public is 
more convinced of the value of prac- 
tical training than of the value of what 
is generally known as liberal education. 

4. Educators are much more demanding of 
American education than is the general 
public. 

5. To eliminate our crippling educational 
shortages, an overwhelming majority of 
the American public favors federal 
financial support for education.*! 


Point number four above is based 
upon the conclusions drawn from a 
nationwide poll of more than 1,100 


*! Committee on Tax Education and School 
Finance, National Education Association, Pub- 
lic Opinion Polls on American Education 
(Washington, D. C.: the Association, 1958) p. 5. 
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principals, conducted by George Gallup 
and reported in April 1958. This poll 
found that 79 per cent of the principals 
stated that schools demand too little 
work of their students. In contrast, Mr. 
Gallup found that a little more than 
50 per cent of the parents were of this 
opinion, and one parent in three believed 
the present work requirements were 
satisfactory.” 

A statistician has been described as a 
man who sits with his head in the re- 
frigerator, his feet in the oven, and says 
that it’s about right—on the average! 
Even if a five-to-ten-per-cent margin of 
error is granted, considering the known 
variables in statistical analyses as well as 
the human element in so-called objective 
studies, the results of nationwide opinion 
research soundly refute the position 
taken by Rickover with respect to this 
issue. 

The findings of opinion research agree 
with the viewpoints of Rickover in some 
respects. A Gallup opinion poll (1957) 
on federal aid for building new public 
schools found a margin of four to one in 
favor of such aid.®* The findings of an 
opinion poll by Roper (May 1957) 
pointed to similar conclusions.** The 
findings of these polls, as well as others, 
agree with Rickover that education is 
under-financed and that the federal 
government should assist with teachers’ 
salaries and with school construction. 


Conclusion 

Both the so-called professional edu- 
cators and the so-called critics have 
tended to stereotype the other position. 
Sometimes the obvious differences of 
opinion within each group are over- 
looked in the interests of making a point. 
Most black and white statements are 
likely to overlook important shades of 


Ibid., p. 15. 
Ibid., p. 18. 
Ibid., p. 19. 
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grey. This difficulty should not immo- 
bilize analysis but it should add a dimen- 
sion of compromise and it should add 
respect for differing opinions and view- 
points. 

As previously mentioned, many shades 
of opinion are evident among the so- 
called critics. Some have gained money 
and prestige from their efforts; some are 
doing what they sincerely believe is right 
and necessary; some are grinding their 
own axes; a few consider themselves 
visionaries. Within this melange, Ad- 
miral Rickover stands apart. He is the 
only government or military figure of 
national prominence to take time and 
effort to look into education. His view- 
points are stated clearly and forcefully. 
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It was mentioned at the beginning of 
this article that Admiral Rickover and 
professional educators stand as one in 
desiring the best possible education for 
American youth. The following state- 
ment by Admiral Rickover expresses this 
common concern: 


If we do not realize that the education of 
our children is our most important task; if 
we are more concerned with their clothes or 
with their recreation and entertainment than 
with the training of their minds, then we 
need not be surprised that our schools do 
not produce either an adequately-educated 
citizenry or a sufficiently large and com- 
petent corps of professional men and women 
to maintain our culture and civilization. 


*° Rickover, op. cit., November 20, 1957. p. 3. 


Hitler on Teacher Education 


“There’s no reason to educate teachers in upper schools. Advanced studies, and then 
to teach peasants’ children for thirty-five years that B-A spells “ba”—what a waste! A man 
who has been shaped by advanced studies couldn't be satisfied with such a modest post. 
I've therefore decreed that, in the normal school for teachers, instruction is not to be 
carried too far. .. . I'll go a step further. It will be a great problem to find jobs for the 
re-enlisted sergeants. A great part of them could be made teachers at village schools. 
It’s easier to make a teacher of an old soldier than to make an officer of a teacher!”— 
H. R. Trevor-Roper, Ed., H1rLer’s SecreT Conversations (New York: Farrar, Strauss and 


Young, 1953) p. 79. 


Old Adolph had a plan, you see 
(It wasn’t implemented) 

Why bother with a scheduled fee 
When teachers can be “rented.” 


The credits and the courses are 
A nuisance, and a bore, 
Be careful not to go too far, 


Unless it’s off to war. 


Clean that gun and stand up straight, 
It really could be worse, 

Earn those stripes and get that rate, 
It doesn’t hurt to curse. 


Someday, in that bed of roses, 


(If you beat this rap) 


Fill their heads and blow their noses, 


Pedagogy is a snap! 


—Contributed by William D. Lewis, 
Deer Path School, Lake Forest, Illinois. 


They Said This — 


ABSTRACTS OF RECENT ADDRESSES 


Charles E. Hamilton 


Preparation of Teachers for California Public Schools 


Some students now in our colleges and 
universities will be our educational 
statesmen in the year 2000. The way we 
prepare teachers in our higher educa- 
tion institutions right now will have a 
profound effect on what happens educa- 
tionally to those generations destined to 
determine the course of events well into 
the next century. 


California teachers are intent upon a 
high-standards program in teacher educa- 
tion. This means higher standards for 
pre-service teacher education, higher 
standards for in-service teacher educa- 
tion, as well as effective systems of 
licensure and accreditation that support 
these programs. Teachers’ organizations 
and at least one related lay organization 
are spending considerable time, money, 
and effort in what might well be labeled 
“Operation Bootstraps.” The teachers 
of our state are financing a professional- 
standards program through their own 
private professional organizations. Thou- 
sands of teachers throughout the state 
are taking time to meet in a series of 
small consulting groups to consider issues 
basic to improved programs of prepara- 
tion. With alertness our teachers have 
spoken up regarding an improved legal 


This article has been abstracted from 
a statement before the Citizens Ad- 
visory Commission of the California 
Joint Legislative Committee on the 
Public Education System, February 27, 
1959.—Epitors. 


licensure system. Teachers are quietly 
and sincerely taking leadership in bridg- 
ing that unnecessary and unhealthy gulf 
between scholars in higher education 
and teachers in the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. 

These and other significant activities 
on the part of the teaching profession 
in California are commonly labeled 
“The Professional Standards Movement.” 
The objectives of that program, I be- 
lieve, are similar if not identical to the 
objectives of the Citizens Advisory Com- 
mission. We seek long-range improve- 
ments in our system of public education. 
Through improvements in teacher prep- 
aration we can best inaugurate reforms 
that eventually spread through the en- 
tire educational system. 


Dr. Hamilton is executive for teacher edu- 
cation, California Teachers Association. 
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The agitators who have been dabbling 
sn educational criticism during the past 
decade may have helpfully drawn atten- 
tion to teacher preparation. II] informed 
though some of them are, generalizing 
at times on inappropriate data, some do 
have their sights set on the key issue— 
the preparation of a teacher. If we can 
keep this focus and feed in the facts of 
present conditions we should come up 
with plans for strengthening professional 
preparation for teachers in California. 


Selective Admission to 
Teacher Preparation 

One major objective of a profession is 
to maintain some guarantee that its 
membership, its practitioners, are fit to 
practice and that somehow the unfit are 
excluded. A professional-standards pro- 
gram must make provision for selective 
admission and selective retention in the 
preparing institutions. 

We have three tasks; all are complex. 
First, we determine who has the right 
to admit, or screen out a prospective 
teacher. Does the college have the right? 
The profession? The employing district? 
Second, we devise the processes by which 
we determine the adequacy, the poten- 
tial, of the human material applying for 
admission or continuance in the pro- 
gram. We set up screening committees, 
we interview, test, observe, and study 
scholastic records. Third, we summon 
our courage, apply standards and make 
decisions. 

Recent research indicates that Cali- 
fornia, when compared with New Eng- 
land, the Middle States, North Central, 
Northwest, and Southern areas, has the 
highest percentage of institutions with 
consistently functioning selective admis- 
sion and retention programs.! 


* Ruth A. Stout, A Study of Admissions and 
Retention Practices in College and University 
Programs of Teacher Education, unpublished 
doctoral dissertation, University of Minnesota, 
1957. 
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Frankly, we do not believe that ad- 
mission to the college or university 
should automatically provide admission 
to teacher preparation. We reject the 
notion that teaching must take the 
“leavings” after other professional pre- 
paratory programs have taken the cream 
of the crop by establishing higher stand- 
ards of admission. Increased scholastic 
and personal requirements for admission 
to teacher education would bring, not 
less, but more students to these programs. 

We also would apply this point-of-view 
on high admission standards to the grad- 
uate level where educational specialists 
and administrators are prepared. We are, 
today, preparing an over-abundance of 
credentialed school administrators. We 
could afford immediately to raise our 
standards of admission and our selective 
screening processes without risking a 
shortage in this category of school leader- 
ship. 


Length of Teacher Preparation 


In a society that is becoming increas- 
ingly well educated it is necessary that 
the teaching profession look carefully 
at its own levels of general educational 
preparation. The complexity of social 
organization, the scientific understand- 
ing needed by the citizenry, together 
with the additional technical profes- 
sional knowledge available to teachers, 
demand a new look at the period of col- 
legiate time necessary to prepare a be- 
ginning teacher. 

There is a strong case for increasing 
liberal education for all teachers. Yet 
there is danger of neglecting needed 
technical skills if additional academic 
background is squeezed into the four- 
year baccalaureate curriculum. The an- 
swer lies in adding a fifth year of 
technical and academic preparation for 
all teachers. 

What is the case for subject-matter 
specialization in view of the demand for 
teachers with more liberal education? 
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Secondary teachers tend towards prep- 
aration programs which are heavy in 
subject-matter specialization and which 
provide less time for a liberal education. 
Historically, elementary teachers have 
specialized through technical prepara- 
tion courses and the effect has been to 
restrict the expansion of liberal educa- 
tion opportunities. Specialization at 
both elementary and secondary levels 
urges consideration of the case for the 
five-year program of teacher preparation. 


Related to the five-year preparation 
issue is the current suggestion that pros- 
pective elementary teachers have a sub- 
ject-matter major. Although most Cali- 
fornia colleges provide that elementary 
education majors may qualify for the 
baccalaureate degree and the teaching 
credential, an increasing number en- 
courage the subject-matter major. A 
move toward additional subject-matter 
background for elementary teachers sup- 
ports proposals for a five-year prepara- 
tion program. 


Quality in Teacher Preparation 

Teacher preparation is a responsi- 
bility of the total institution. There 
should be, of course, an administrative 
department—just as there is for law, 
medicine, or architecture—that has the 
necessary responsibility for administer- 
ing the program. But the development 
of the program can and should be the 
result of all departments in the college 
and university. There are few that 
should be omitted. Anthropology, soci- 
ology, political science, health, chemistry 
—all have a stake in the preparation of 
teachers. If we are to up-grade the gen- 
eral quality of the professional-prepara- 
tory program for teachers we must take 
a searching look at all parts of that 
program, the liberal as well as the tech- 
nical aspects. 

In California about 85 percent of the 
preparation of a general secondary 
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teacher and 75 percent of preparation 
of an elementary teacher are provided 
in academic departments outside the 
technical school or department of edu- 
cation. Surely the quality of offerings 
in that large portion of the future teach- 
er’s program is of importance, just as is 
the quality of his more technical prep- 
aration. 

Teachers in public schools often raise 
questions regarding the quality of courses 
and the quality of instruction in higher 
education. They do not mean, and I do 
not mean, to negate scholars and scholar- 
ship in our colleges and universities, but 
we would support emphatically a drive 
to combine the “attributes of a scholar 
with originality and skill as a teacher.” 

The following statement by W. Earl 
Armstrong, director of the National 
Council for Accreditation of Teacher 
Education, summarizes this point of view 
regarding quality of preparation: 

Regardless of how promising a teacher 
education curriculum is for developing the 
competencies which a teacher will need, it 
will be ineffective unless able students take 
it. Able students are inclined to look 
critically at any curriculum. They want to 
know not only how well the curriculum will 
equip them to perform as professional per- 
sons, but also how well it will equip them 
for life outside the profession. They realize 
that if they are to progress in their profes- 
sion, they must be respected by people out- 
side the profession. An important factor in 
winning that respect is the breadth and 
depth of the education of the teacher. 

The committee believes, therefore, that 
the teacher education curriculum should be 
made to appeal to able students. Such a 
curriculum would be characterized by rigor- 
ous admission standards, high scholarship 
requirements, reasonable specialization in 
subject-matter and professional education, 
and by meaningful and challenging courses 
that point directly at the professional ob- 
jective.? 

* W. Earl Armstrong, “The Teacher Education 
Curriculum,” Journal of Teacher Education 
8:241; September 1957. 
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Accreditation of Teacher 
Preparation Programs 


The state and the profession rely on 
accreditation as one of several processes 
to assist in safeguarding the quality of 
our teacher preparation program. The 
State Board of Education has, of course, 
the legal responsibility for approval of 
these programs. 


In California a cooperative program 
of accreditation has been developed 
jointly by the legally established author- 
ity, the State Board of Education, and 
the mutually organized and independ- 
ently controlled Western College As- 
sociation, the agency organized to serve 
this region of the United States. The 
profession encourages and supports this 
cooperative arrangement which now ad- 
ministers the accreditation program for 
our 40 colleges and universities. 

We can be proud of our accomplish- 
ments in this field. Accreditation tech- 
niques involving considerable self study 
at the local institutional level, have had 
and will continue to have a profound 
effect on raising standards of teacher 
preparation. We particularly support 
the accreditation regulation that no in- 
stitution shall be accredited for teacher 
education until it has first met stand- 
ards of academic excellence prescribed 
by the Western College Association. Not 
every higher education institution, how- 
ever, should be permitted to prepare 
teachers merely because it is academically 
accredited. 

Every collegiate institution in Cali- 
fornia should no more be expected to 
prepare teachers than all should be ex- 
pected to prepare physicians, nurses, 
lawyers, or veterinarians. 

Experience in other professions indi- 
cates that no state can maintain profes- 
sional standards without support of a 
national professional accrediting agency. 
This is especially important to California 
because in recent years approximately 
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one-half of new teachers employed had 
their preparation in out-of-state colleges 
and universities. The National Council 
for Accreditation of Teacher Education 
was established in 1952 to meet this need. 
Ten California institutions are now na- 
tionally accredited and others have 
applied. There is need for further sup- 
port of the national accreditation pro- 
gram and reciprocity in licensure. 


State Licensure and 
Teacher Preparation 


Just as accreditation of institutions 
supports standards for teacher prepara- 
tion, so does our system for licensing 
teachers. 

Since 1953 the profession has been 
engaged in long-term study of possible 
general revision of the entire credential- 
ing structure. Our aim is to develop an 
effective and efficient system of creden- 
tials that will support our program for 
higher standards of competence. One of 
our difficulties has been in assuming 
that a plan of credentials should carry 
the entire burden of professional stand- 
ards. We have, in the past, apparently 
believed that the licensing system should 
prescribe the program of preparation in 
minute detail; control the specific as- 
signment of the teacher; force the teacher 
to continue inservice studies; and carry 
out other professional policing duties. 
This is an impossible task. We should 
now look to other professional processes 
to carry a part of the burden of guaran- 
teeing that we have competent teachers 
properly assigned in our classrooms. 

One proposal now being studied by 
the profession would provide a single 
basic teaching credential properly safe- 
guarded by accreditation and other pro- 
fessional processes.* 

*Commission on Teacher Education, Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association, California Teachers 
Study Credential Reform, A Digest of Activity— 


1953-1959, Bulletin No. 8, 1959. (San Francisco: 
the Commission, 1959) 27 p. 
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Two additional problems in licensure 
continue to plague the profession, dual 
methods of application for credentials, 
and sub-standard credentials. 

There is divided opinion about the 
effectiveness of so-called direct applica- 
tion procedures. With the exception of 
law and teaching, other recognized pro- 
fessions have closed the direct applica- 
tion route for licensure and depend on 
accredited programs of preparation and 
recommendations of institutions. In 
teaching the direct application route is 
not only open, it is a beaten path, a 
super-highway. 

So long as such a condition exists 
there are no effective means available 
for the adequate screening of prospective 
teachers. Desire to build effective pro- 
grams of teacher preparation is frus- 
trated by knowledge that the programs 
can be circumvented with ease. In this 
case, just as surely as in economics, “bad 
money drives out good.” Sound pro- 
grams fail to survive, indeed may even 
fail to be born because bare minimums 
are so easily available. 


As we seek to improve our creden- 
tialing system we may not eliminate di- 
rect application but we need to provide 
more adequate control. 

Substandard licensure in the form of 
provisional credentials has been with us 
since 1942. In 1957, 10.9 percent of the 
state’s total teaching staff served on these 
less-than-regular credentials. We still 
retain a legal provision that allows a 
school district to employ a person with 
less than the established minimum re- 
quirement for the provisional credential. 
This escape-hatch provision should be 
repealed. 

A calendar of advancing annual re- 
quirements for the elementary provi- 
sional credential will bring the 
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profession in 1967 to the level of aca- 
demic and professional preparation re- 
quired 30 years ago. This calendar needs 
the continuous scrutiny of the profession 
and the legal agency in the hope that 
we may speed the day when all Cali- 
fornia teachers meet higher, established 
standards. 


Financing Teacher Preparation 


It is imperative that immediate steps 
be taken to ascertain the financial needs 
of a high-quality program of teacher 
preparation. In order to attract and 
retain teachers of highest qualifications 
at the college and university level, im- 
mediate attention must be given to the 
salary structure in higher education. 
The teachers of California expect that 
those who teach teachers shall have salary 
schedules commensurate with the highest 
in any field of professional educational 
service. 


Provision of necessary facilities for 
improved programs are likewise pressing. 
For example, the establishing of facili- 
ties for realistic study of human growth 
and behavior is necessary and expensive. 

Adequate financial support of higher 
education in general, and teacher educa- 
tion in particular, is a pressing need. 

There are other important aspects of 
teacher education not touched upon 
here—the content of the technical por- 
tion of teacher preparation, the labora- 
tory experience program, current 
experimentation. Important issues are to 
be found in each of these areas. The 
need for more adequate finance of teach- 
er preparation is our greatest hurdle, 
however. We can solve other problems 
largely within the profession and with 
minimum legislative aid. 
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e@ We can devise and institute more adequate 
screening programs for prospective teachers, 
thus guaranteeing greater excellence of staff. 
Here we may need minor legislative assistance. 


e@ We can agree upon our program for edu- 
cating professional teachers and plan how best 
to use a five-year preparation program. We 
can't legislate cooperation among academicians 
and educationists, but we can come up with a 


quality program based upon cooperation be- 
tween these two groups. 


e@ In devising an effective licensure system for 
teachers we are making great strides. Legisla- 
tion will be needed in the future to establish this 


New Frontiers for TEPS 


Trost present here today in this open 
meeting are National Education Association 
members who are interested in, and con- 
cerned with, the past, the present, and the 
future of the Professional Standards Move- 
ment. Many of you hold positions of re- 
sponsibility and leadership in state, divi- 
sional, and local-level commissions and com- 
mittees on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards. To a great extent the 
progress of the Professional Standards Move- 
ment is in your hands. Your understanding 
of the Movement, the spark of your own 
enthusiasm, the inspiration which you 
breathe into it, and the example you pro- 
vide through hard work and dedicated 
leadership will, in a large measure, deter- 
mine the rapidity with which this profes- 
sional action moves forward on a national 
front. 

The origins, developments, and_ initial 
progress of the Professional Standards Move- 
ment are now quite well known and need 
only to be reviewed quickly. In establishing 
the nine-member National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Stand- 
ards in 1946, the NEA Representative As- 
sembly charged the Commission with the 
responsibility to “. . . carry forward a con- 
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system. Legislation will also be needed to 
terminate gradually the provisional credential 
plan. 


Ultimately, however, we face the 
money issue, and this will necessitate 
considerable legislative effort. If we 
really want to prepare an adequate corps 
of teachers for California we must stop 
thinking in terms of a bargain basement. 
If we want excellence in teaching we 
must have excellence in the education 
of teachers. Our society can afford, and 
must afford, this excellence. 


G. D. Robbins 


Suggested New Activities and Work Plan 


tinuing program for the profession in matters 
of recruitment, selection, preparation, cer- 
tification, and advancement of professional 
standards, including standards for institu- 
tions which prepare teachers.” 


The National Commission, in close co- 
operation with state, divisional, and local 
TEPS committees and commissions, and 
within the structure and authority of the 
NEA, soon established the following action 


goals: 


e Discriminating selection for 
preparation 

e A balanced supply-demand of qualified 
teachers 

e Effective, 
teaching 

e Adequate certification requirements 

e Continuous and effective growth in 
service 


teacher 


thorough preparation for 


Dr. Robbins, dean of education at Moor- 
head State College, Moorhead, Minnesota, 
has been a member of the National Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards since 1957. This abstract is 
from his report at the open meeting of the 
Commission, 1959 NEA Convention, St. Louis, 
Missouri, June 30, 1959. 
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@ Professional accreditation for all insti- 
tutions preparing teachers 

e A professional concept of teaching 

e Adequate provision for teacher welfare 


The degree to which progress has been 
made to date toward achievement of these 
initial goals is a story which is told factually 
and without prejudiced emblandishment in 
the brochure, “Milestones '59” and in the 
“1959 NEA Summary Reports,” p. 27-31. 
These you should study carefully. 

You have been brought completely up to 
date with the description of the activities 
of the Student NEA and FTA groups and 
the structure and procedures of the Kansas 
TEPS Conference. 

This is the past and the present of the 
Professional Standards Movement. Now, 
what of the future? 


New Horizons Project 

If I may borrow an analogy from our 
understanding of human growth and de- 
velopment, I believe that the year 1959 
marks the transition of the Professional 
Standards Movement from one develop- 
mental task to the next sequential develop- 
mental task in its progress toward full 
maturity and stature as a guiding force in 
the life of our profession. Just as the infant 
must creep before it can walk, the past and 
the present stages of development have been 
essential in professional standards before 
the Movement could progress into its next 
developmental stage. 

All evidence points to the fact that this 
year of 1959 is the logical and strategic time 
for our Professional Standards Movement to 
make its next decisive step toward full 
maturity. Our original goals have not been 
fully achieved yet, but good progress toward 
these goals has been made and continuing 
progress seems assured by virtue of the 
momentum gained and the working ma- 
chinery which has been established. The 
time is certainly propitious for the Pro- 
fessional Standards Movement to consoli- 
date the gains made and to take even more 
aggressive steps toward the goal of complete 
professionalization of teaching. Dr. T. M. 
Stinnett, executive secretary of NCTEPS, 
wrote, in a communication to the NEA 
Cabinet concerning the project I will de- 
scribe to you: 


[The preject] could capitalize upon emerging 
trends and a favorable public climate which 
must not be allowed to be dissipated by 
inertia. It behooves the teaching profession to 
be ready to capitalize on these favorable factors 
now; to be ready to propose and support a 
vigorous program aimed at providing the 
quality in teaching and in education which the 
public climate obviously is exhibiting a growing 
willingness to support. For the profession not 
to have a concerted, aggressive, and feasible plan 
and definite pronouncements ready is to invite 
division, confusion, and loss of public interest. 
Moreover, not to do so would inevitably invite 
reactionary forces to propose their own solutions 
of what are basically problems of professional 
concern. 


Based upon considerations and planning 
begun at Nags Head, North Carolina, last 
August and continued in Washington, D. C., 
in February of this year, the National Com- 
mission has developed a proposed action 
program which, through functioning of 
selected special subcommittees, would de- 
velop definite pronouncements in the areas 
of its assigned responsibilities. These pro- 
nouncements will serve as a sort of blue- 
print, charter, or pattern for development 
of action programs at the national, state, 
and local levels of TEPS and other pro- 
fessional organizations. 

The projected program, proceeding 
through normal action channels and at the 
rate of progress usually expected for such 
undertakings, would probably have taken 
five years or more to achieve. Because 
NCTEPS believed that time was of the 
essence in this instance, the project was 
developed as a special study concentrated 
in the ensuing fiscal year and an appropria- 
tion was requested from NEA to finance it 
upon that basis. You will be pleased to hear 
that the NEA Cabinet took favorable action 
on the request and a considerable sum of 
money was allocated for the project. The 
tentative plan for the project has been ap- 
proved, as I will describe. Final approval 
of all details of the study is expected to be 
made later.! 


‘An appropriation for the special TEPS 
project, a one-year effort, in the amount of 
$50,000, as recommended by the Budget Com- 
mittee, was approved by the NEA Delegate 
Assembly at St. Louis on July 1, 1959. 
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Purposes and Scope of the Project 

The project shall be designed to produce 
definitive pronouncements in each of the 
areas of responsibility assigned to the Na- 
tional Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards as follows: (1) 
selective recruitment, admissions, re- 
tention of students in teacher education; 
(2) teacher education, both preservice and 
inservice; (3) certificatidén and assignment 
of teachers; (4) accreditation of teacher edu- 
cation programs; and (5) the Professional 


Standards Movement—its purposes and 
processes. 
Activities Related to the Project 


Within each of the five areas, activities 
(including publications) shall be focused on 
(1) describing the setting, both theoretical 
and practical, which gives significance and 
impact to the area; (2) defining aspects, 
problems, issues, questions that need study, 
analysis, investigation, and communication; 
(3) presenting evidence and opinion that 
elucidate one or more aspects; (4) present- 
ing selected concrete illustrations and ma- 
terials exemplifying concepts and practices; 
and (5) proposing specific action suggestions 
for local, state, and national groups and 
individuals. 


Method to be Employed in the Project 

The project is to be carried forward 
under the supervision of the executive secre- 
tary of NCTEPS and a project director 
working with a panel of five persons, each 
representing one of the areas defined earlier 
in my presentation. Each panel member, in 
addition to serving with the executive secre- 
tary and project director in designing the 
study, shall be responsible for leadership of a 
group of five or six persons making up a 
committee, representing several professional 
groups, charged with responsibility for con- 
ducting the project in his area. 

Dr. Margaret Lindsey of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, has accepted the 
position of project director and will take a 
year away from Teachers College to head 
the project. 
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Anticipated Outcomes 


It is intended that the project will result 
in substantial publication focusing in each 
area: (1) current setting and assumptions; 
(2) identification of issues needing analysis; 
(3) appraisal of strengths and weaknesses in 
present activities and programs; (4) evi- 
dence of best materials and practices now 
utilized; and (5) specific proposals for action 
at local, state, and national levels. 


While the audience for the publications 
referred to shall be “the profession,” it is 
hoped that at the appropriate time, a com- 
posite pronouncement will be prepared for 
public consumption. 


The Professional Standards Movement, in 
my judgment, resembles a process of puri- 
fication of our profession—purification for 
the benefit of those we serve and of those 
of us who serve. Basically it seeks to pre- 
vent dilution of our membership at the 
source in its concern for all aspects of en- 
trance into the profession. It seeks to pre- 
vent contamination of our membership from 
within in its concern for a professionalized 
concept of teaching. We grow increasingly 
conscious that within our profession “the 
bell tolls for thee and me.” What happens 
to any teacher happens to every teacher. 
Unprofessional behavior by one teacher de- 
stroys the professional reputation of all 
teachers. Admittance of one unqualified 
and incompetent teacher to the classroom 
places in jeopardy the professional status 
of all teachers. 


As I close, may I remind you again that 
the stature and status of our profession can 
be only as significant as we feel with our 
emotions, conceptualize with our minds, and 
work for with our talents. The Professional 
Standards Movement is an outward evidence 
of a powerful drive from within the teach- 
ing group itself to elevate the profession to 
status second to none among all the learned 
professions. This is the challenge which con- 
fronts every person in this room—indeed 
every professional person in every school 
and college in our land. Let us here dedi- 
cate our best efforts, wherever we can serve, 
to the achievement of this inspiring goal. 


With the Researchers 


80808 — 


DAVID G. RYANS, Research Editor 


Douglas E Scates 
Helen C. Ellis 


Doctoral Studies on the Education of Teachers 


and Administrators, 1957-58 


Tanovcs the co-operation of many 
persons in institutions of higher education 
throughout the country, and in particular 
through the services of University Micro- 
films,’ the eighth annual list® of doctoral 
theses relating to teacher education is here 
presented. 

These eight lists have embraced a total of 
1,217 studies. At the beginning of this 
century, it would not have been possible 
to think of this many aspects of teacher 
education for serious consideration. A 
perusal of the titles, a realization of the 
sheer quantity, together with the recognition 
that there is so much still to be known, may 


* As in the past two years, we are indebted to 
University Microfilms of Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
for co-operation in supplying us with early proof 
copy of their annual Index to American Doctoral 
Dissertations, 1957-58. This Index is compiled 
for the Association of Research Libraries and be- 
comes the final section of the year’s Dissertation 
Abstracts, a monthly publication (in full-sized 
type) of abstracts of doctoral dissertations in all 
subject fields, from universities throughout the 
United States and Canada. 

* The first list appeared in the Journal of 
June, 1952 (Volume III, pages 143-48) covering 
theses accepted during the academic year 1950-51. 
Subsequent lists appeared in each June issue 
through 1956. In 1957, a change in the compiler 
and publisher of the basic list resulted in the 
shifting of our own presentation to the Septem- 
ber issue. 


prompt some thought as to the nature of 
research and its role in our society. 

We are aware that there are many who 
are ready to decry the large portion of 
research studies in education on the grounds 
that these studies do not seem to deal with 
fundamental principles. We (and perhaps 
they) are unable, however, to point to any 
field of knowledge, or to any period of any 
field, in which the bulk of the research 
carried on actually was concerned with fun- 
damental principles. The great majority 
of research studies at all times have been an- 
cillary, relatively detailed, notably particular. 
They are propaedeutic rather than terminal. 
The vast generalizing concepts which from 
time to time emerge, come not at the beck 
of every researcher, neither at the close of 
each individual project, but at the end of 
long periods of mental turmoil, struggle, 
and eventual maturation. 

In the long vista of the physical sciences 
we may be tempted to look only at the 
mountain peaks—the contributions of Coper- 
nicus, Galileo, Newton, Bohr, Planck, Ein- 
stein, and so on. Yet the work of each of 
these men, their astute penetrations and 


Dr. Scates is professor of education and 
consultant, Statistical Laboratory, and Mrs. 
Ellis is research assistant, College of Educa- 
tion, University of Florida, Gainsville, 


Florida. 
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remarkable integrations, rested on the work 
of hosts of others. Several hundred active 
physicists in the time of Galileo contributed 
greatly to the direction and refinement of 
his thinking. Shall we, because they failed 
to attain his wide renown, say that they 
were not doing research? Because the stature 
of Newton eclipsed the fame of a host of 
other scientists of his day, do we rule out 
their efforts as being “trivial”? Dare we 
take the position that, over a period of 100 
years or so, only those who were eminently 
successful were engaged in carrying on re- 
search? 

If individual research studies do not seem 
to deal with the heart of contemporary 
problems, that is not a peculiar character- 
istic of our day, and certainly not of social 
science, nor of education. The history of 
mankind's course over several thousand 
years reveals that he has never moved suc- 
cessfully to the attainment of his goals in 
direct, single steps, but rather in terms of 
multitudinous starts. Perhaps those indivi- 
duals whose names are associated with basic 
contributions to knowledge made greater use 
of the minor findings of countless unknown 
researchers than we today realize. The 
success of one but crowns the efforts of 
many. 

Research is something more than the 
establishing of basic laws of relationship. 
It is man’s attempt to add, little by little, 
to the totality of his understanding. In 
some respects this addition is a matter of 
simple accretion; in the main, however, it 
is a matter of growth, attended by increasing 
complexities, emerging facets, and continu- 
ing redirection. The value of research is to 
be seen in what it means to various per- 
sons: its contribution to the development of 
the individual researcher; its immediate 
utility to the practitioner; its heuristic in- 
fluence on the field of inquiry; its effect on 
the thought of the cosmopolitan theorist. 
Research is a matter of quality more than 
of attainment. It is a matter of philosophy, 
of exhaustive, critical examination and re- 
formulation. It is not essentially a matter 
of success; what great scientist has succeeded 
in ending research? He would not want to. 
He may feel satifaction in what he has done, 
but even greater satisfaction in what he has 
contributed to the future progress and di- 
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Doctoral studies—a major segment 
of the total research on teacher educa- 
tion each year—have many facets which 
are of interest and significance. The 
annual listing of these studies was 
suggested by the editor of THE 
Journat eight years ago. The possible 
value of the list has been reviewed at 
intervals and the decision each time 
has been to continue it. We who have 
worked on the staff hope that readers 
have found it of use. 

With this listing, the first author 
terminates his regular connection with 
THE JOURNAL OF TEACHER EDUCATION. 
Through nearly ten years he has en- 
joyed both the opportunity of partici- 
pating in the work of THE JOURNAL 
and the pleasure of association with 
members of the editorial staff. He ts 
happy that the guidance of the Re- 
search Section is to be carried forward 
by his good friend David G. Ryans. 
In fresh leadership there is hope. 

—Douctas E. SCATEs. 


rection of research in his field. The role 
of the individual study is to contribute what 
it may—and what it contributes is as much a 
function of the alert, thoughtful peruser as 
it is a function of the original producer and 
the problem he chose to define. 

We believe sincerely that research offers 
one of man’s surest avenues to the increase 
of mental stature, human dignity, and com- 
mon welfare. Not that research in itself 
can supply the germ of creative thought, 
nor the insight and wisdom by which human 
beings must guide their course; but the re- 
search opportunity does beckon onward 
those who are willing to think critically as 
well as creatively, and the research spirit 
appeals to man’s promising impulses: the 
courage to think somewhat independently, 
the daring to venture into the unknown, 
the integrity of reporting honestly, the 
satisfaction of service to his fellow man. Re- 
search offers a framework for observation 
and thought within which man can utilize 
his perceptive and deliberative powers to 
high advantage. 
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Further, we must not lose sight of the 
value of research purely as a contemporary 
activity. It may possess for each immediate 
generation far more benefits than it can 
pass on to the next. For those who follow 
us, we may hope through our efforts to pro- 
vide a more favorable launching platform. 
For ourselves, the greatest benefit to be 
realized may lie in emphasis that accompan- 
ies research, from arbitrary authority over 
to a certain degree of objectivity; from the 
feeling of absolute rightness on the part of 
those in power, over to some respect for 
those who look beyond their own wants for 
what is of worth. For the present, and for 
each succeeding generation during which 
some spirit of democracy can be preserved, 
at least part of the credit must go to the 
spirit of research which calls upon and 
nurtures the higher qualities of man’s 
nature. 


In the interests of conserving space the 
following remarks will be made briefly. The 
number of studies included in the present 
list is 184 as compared with 185 last year. 
(Our selection and classification are neces- 
sarily by title only, so that precise com- 
parisons in counts are not warranted.) The 
total number of doctoral theses in educa- 
tion increased from 1,333 (for 1956-57) to 
1,485 (for 1957-58), a gain of 152. The 
doctoral studies in all fields increased by 
436. 


The categories (the main heads) employed 
in the present list were explained at some 
length in the issues of The Journal for 
June 1954 (Volume V), June 1956 (Volume 
VII), and September 1958 (Volume IX). 
The second category, covering the educa- 
tion of administrators, was added last year. 
An effort has been made throughout the 
years to change the categories as little as 


possible. 


Other sources of doctor's and master’s 
theses continue, as reported in the last 
several annual listings. Special descriptions 
of such sources may be found in the issues 
of The Journal for June 1954, June 1955, 
June 1956, and June 1957. For doctoral 
studies in fields other than education, refer- 
ences will be found in the Journal for June 
1955 (Volume VI). 
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1. Provision and Administration of Teacher Edu- 
cation 

1. Burrows, Vernon Wilson. Evaluations of 
faculty service load in the teachers college. 
Oklahoma State University. 

2. Church, John Gideon. The development 
of criteria for evaluating curriculum 
laboratories in teacher education institu- 
tions. University of Utah. 

8. Freeman, Julius P. Relationship of the 
state department of education to teacher 
education. George Peabody College for 
Teachers. 

4. Houpt, William S. Supply, demand, and 
qualification factors related to teaching 
personnel for California's colleges and 
universities. University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

5. Klotzberger, Edward Lewis. The growth 
and development of State Teachers Col- 
lege, New Paltz, State University of New 
York, with implications for education in 
the state of New York. The University of 
Connecticut. 

6. Maloy, William Lewis. A descriptive and 
critical analysis of Florida's teacher edu- 
cation advisory council. The Florida State 
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and evaluation of sponsored programs for 
high-school science and mathematics 
teachers during the summer of 1956. The 
Ohio State University. 


See also theses numbered 7, 26, 42, and 151. 


X. Evaluation of Preparation 


172. Boyer, George Fremont. An evaluation of 
the course content of basic music theory 
in the music education curriculum as de- 
termined by a job-analysis of secondary 
school music teachers in the state of 
Oregon. University of Oregon. 

178. Errington, Joseph. An evaluation of un- 
dergraduate professional preparation in 
physical education for men in Cannada. 
Indiana University. 

174. Knight, Jr., Lyman Coleman. A_ study 
of the effectiveness of the subject matter 
of modern mathematics in the preparation 
of elementary school teachers. University 
of Pittsburgh. 

175. Taylor, Thomas Wayne. A study to de- 
termine the relationships between growth 
in interest and achievement of high school 
science students and science teacher atti- 
tudes, preparation, and experience. North 
Texas State College. 

176. Triplett, M. Evelyn. A survey of the 
professional qualifications, responsibili- 
ties, inadequacies, and needs of women 
physical education teachers in Kansas 
secondary schools with implications for 
teacher education. University of Okla- 
homa. 

177. Walker, Jr., Harry Owen. An appraisal 
of the teacher-education program prepar- 
ing instructors of agricultural mechanics 
for California schools. University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkley. 

See also theses numbered 14, 29, 40, 45, 52, 

58, 71, 76, 77, 84, 94, 95, 103, 111, 117, 118, 120, 

137, and 171. 


Xl. Teacher Education in Other Countries 


178. Carlos, Carmen B. A _ study of some 
basic guiding principles in teaching select- 
ed aspects of elementary arithmetic with 
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implications for educational practice and 
teacher education in the Philippines. In- 
diana University. 

179. Chaikosi, Boonchom. The utilization of 
instructional resources in teacher educa- 
tion programs with implications for teach- 
er education in Thailand. Indiana Uni- 
versity. 

180. Ghalib, Hanna. A suggested plan for im- 
proving teacher education in the Republic 
of Lebanon. The Ohio State University. 

181. Lacuesta, Y. Gascon Manuel. The history 
of the preparation of high school teachers 
in the Philippines, 1901-1941. Columbia 
University. 

182. Meagher, John William. A projected plan 
for reorganization of physical education 
teacher training programs in Canada. The 
Pennsylvania State University. 

183. Najjar, Farid Jibrail. Guides to the im- 
provement of teacher education in Leb- 
anon. Columbia Jniversity, Teachers Col- 
lege. 

184. Rosenhain, Geoffrey. A co-operative Aus- 
tralian-American denominational teacher 
education program. University of Cali- 
fornia. 

See also theses numbered 17 and 173. 


The following cross-reference topics are pro- 
vided for additional convenience. 


Elementary-School Teachers: 31, 33, 36, 41, 
45, 51, 52, 53, 56, 57, 65, 95, 108, 112, 113, 122, 
123, 126, 150, 154, 160, 163, 170, and 174. 

Secondary-School Teachers: 43, 46, 50, 64, 
68, 71, 72, 73, 81, 86, 90, 104, 112, 126, 151, 152, 
171, 172, 176, and 181. 

College Teachers: 4, 8, 14, 48, 70, 82, and 159. 

Graduate Education for Teachers and Admin- 
istrators: 9, 15, 74, 57, 58, 69, 77, 85, 108, 118, 
124, and 13). 

Adult Education Teachers: 15 and 153. 

Historical Studies: 9, 24, 37, 41, 43, 54, 124, 
137, and 181. 

Parochial and Religious Education Teachers: 
37 and 164. 

Teachers for Exceptional Children: 74. 


Educators and Criticism 


Educators should appraise sincere criti- 
cism thoughtfully and learn from it. They 
should show competence in correcting faults 
and show intelligence in meeting the varied 
needs of the students in our schools today.— 
Ruth Strang, “A Critique of Criticism of 
Education,” ScHoot anv Society 87:28]; 
June 6, 1959. 


Browsing Through the Boo 


WILBUK A. YAUCH, Review Editor 


Community Education 
National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion, COMMUNITY EDUCATION: PRINCIPLES AND 
Practices FROM EXPERIENCE 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1959) 
417 p. Cloth, $4.00; paper, $3.25 


Content of the Yearbook 


Ways must be found for improving living 
standards throughout the world. This objec- 
tive has been set forth clearly in this year- 
book, and the problems which must be 
solved in attaining the goal have also been 
carefully outlined. The education of persons 
who would be sensitive to the problem is one 
of the major needs facing the world today. 
Even more important is the need for peoples 
of the world to give thought to their funda- 
mental values of living. In the final analysis, 
the ultimate goal of community education is 
depicted as an attempt to help other people 
achieve human dignity. 

The yearbook has a dual purpose: first, to 
bring together the working principles and 
ideas needed by educators who work directly 
in under-developed countries and by those in 
educational institutions who prepare these 
workers; and secondly, to make clear how the 
principles thus articulated are significant for 
education in all parts of the world. In dealing 
with this topic, the several authors treat com- 
munity education from its historical, cultural, 
psychological, technical, and educational as- 
pects. Basic principles, representative pro- 
grams, and leadership-training programs are 
developed as the story of community educa- 
tion unfolds. Consideration is given to social 
setting, literacy, co-operating agencies, organi- 
zation, and methods; these are analyzed and 
interpreted by competent people in various 
parts of the world. This analysis should lead 
readers to think realistically about the prob- 
lems which today are faced by the under- 
developed countries of the world. 


The necessity for community education is 
portrayed in the first section of the book. 
With discrepancies existing in economic con- 
ditions and the prospect for the future being 
that such discrepancies will become even 
greater, the problem is becoming crucial and 
must be carefully considered. A critical ex- 
amination of conditions in the countries of 
the world reveals the following facts: (1) 
More than two-thirds of the people of the 
non-Soviet world live in countries where the 
real income is but a fraction of that in the 
highly-developed countries; (2) in the 12 
poorest countries of the Free World the per 
capita product is less than fifty dollars per 
year; (3) chronic illness is widespread in 
many countries; (4) half of the people of the 
world can neither read nor write; and (5) 
poverty, disease, and primitive methods have 
severely reduced production. These condi- 
tions must be noted and attempts made to 
change them. Community education can be 
the instrument of change for the poorer, 
under-privileged countries of the world, and 
at the same time it can be a boon to the more 
advanced countries. 

In studying the peoples of the Earth and 
attempting to change their environments for 
improved conditions, the committee needed 
to become familiar with the historical and 
cultural patterns of the communities, cultural 
and psychological factors had to be con- 
sidered, and the literacy problem needed to 
be examined. Some lessons learned in these 
endeavors have thrown light upon educa- 
tional issues in all countries. 

Descriptions of the issues range in content 
from grass-roots programs to technical-assist- 
ance programs and geographically from Asia 
to the Americas. Community programs under- 
taken in the Pacific Islands, in Latin America, 
in the Near East, in Africa, in Asia, and in 
the United States were included in the out- 
line. The work of UNESCO and other co- 
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operating agencies was outlined in detail as 
the programs unfolded. 


Analysis of the Book 


The strengths of the book probably result 
from the consolidated efforts of the several 
outstanding personalities who contributed to 
the publication. All aspects of the problem 
of community education seem to have been 
covered as the social setting, psychological 
factors, cultural factors, economic conditions, 
historical backgrounds, and community de- 
velopments were clearly outlined or de- 
scribed. 

If there are weaknesses in the publication, 
they have probably also arisen from the 
combination of contributions of several out- 
standing authorities. Often, continuity is 
lost when several persons engage in a single 
effort; this may be the case in this instance. 
The book might have been more coherent if 
it had been organized to consider the pro- 
grams of the various countries separately with 
an attempt made, in the concluding chapters, 
at correlating or co-ordinating evaluations of 
the various programs. This, perhaps, is 
needed as the reader might find it difficult to 
properly consider the historical, cultural, and 
developmental aspects of the problem under 
the existing organization. 

As a useful guide for future programs the 
book seems to be a bit unwieldy. Visual ma- 
terials—graphs, charts, pictures, and tables— 
might have been developed to compare or 
differentiate between problems and programs. 
These aids are lacking in the publication, and 
it would seem to this analyst that some of the 
information contained herein could have 
been set forth more plainly in visual form. 
Comparative programs or additional features 
of community education might also have re- 
sulted from the use of such devices. 

The book is well written, and it is com- 
prehensive. This reviewer would probably 
have attempted a different organizational 
pattern for the book, would have used visual 
methods to a greater extent, and some of the 
extraneous material would have been omitted. 
But the most important features of com- 
munity education are covered as the book 
outlines the need for such education, the 
principles which must be followed, and the 
probable outcomes of successful programs. 
Certainly, the basic principles outlined in 
Chapter XVII should be noted, and these 
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should serve as guides for future endeavors 
in community education. 

As world citizens, we should evaluate our 
role in community education and strive for 
world-wide improvement through a planned 
program of community education. The end 
result of such endeavor, as the committee 
states in the concluding section, might well 
be that “the betterment of any is a gain for 
all.” 

Ralph A. Belnap 
Associate Professor of Education 
Northern Illinois University 


Education and Democracy 


E. V. Sayers and Ward Madden, EpucATION 
AND THE Democratic FaitH (New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1959) 472 p. 
$4.25. 

One of the major perplexities of those of 
us engaged in teacher education is how to 
provide students with opportunities to 
achieve a philosophy of education without 
arbitrarily selecting a preferred point of view 
and indoctrinating them with it. While Edu- 
cation and the Democratic Faith does not 
provide a perfect solution to this problem, it 
does point in the right direction. Instead of 
dealing formally with either a single school 
of thought or presenting opposing views in 
contrast, it selects some of the more vital 
issues confronting philosophy, discusses the 
opposing proposals for their resolution, then 
examines each of these in the context of the 
democratic value system. 

One who is committed to the idea that a 
student should have an understanding of a 
formal, logically organized school of thought, 
will find such a presentation lacking in this 
book. However, there is ample bibliographic 
reference to many points of view which the 
student may pursue in individual study. 

The authors frankly beg the basic philo- 
sophic controversy over ontology by making 
the primary assumption that “what is distinc- 
tively human about the way of life of a man 
...issocial” (p. 3). A philosophy of education 
is therefore primarily concerned with the role 
of man among men. It is natural that the 
authors would then turn to social organization 
in order to find the context of values which 
provide direction for the solution of basic 
human issues. This they do in the Introduc- 
tion and discover what they were undoubted- 
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ly looking for in the democratic faith. They 
conclude that “a philosophy of education for 
America must be a philosophy of democracy 
conceived as a way of life” (p. 14). But, since 
this way of life must first be explicated and 
understood, approximately half of the book 
concerns itself with the “democratic life,” 
discussing the rationale for democracy, man 
and nature, and the human spirit. In each of 
these areas of concern, the authors present 
opposing views without bias, then proceed to 
show how a belief in democracy may point 
the way to some acceptable resolutions. 


Part Two is concerned with placing the 
democratic values in the school setting. The 
authors discuss in Chapter 5 some of the 
more critical issues, such as religious educa- 
tion, equality and quality, and social improve- 
ment. Chapters 6, 7, and 8 are devoted to a 
discussion of educational method, the cur- 
riculum, and school administration. The 
authors conclude in the final chapter that 
“we are therefore driven to the conclusion 
that education appropriate to a democracy 
must be a discipline of the individual for 
effective participation in a democratic society” 
(p. 430). Further, the hallmarks of a demo- 
cratic school are its creativity, its dedication to 
the spirit of inquiry, its sensitivity to human 
values, and its adherence to the democratic 
process in all its activities. 

It is understandable that the authors would 
draw heavily upon the philosophy of John 
Dewey for their point of view, and it is in- 
evitable that the student will emerge from a 
study of the book imbued with this phi- 
losophy. It is difficult for me to find fault with 
this approach, but it may well be that the 
cards are already stacked against the student's 
achieving any other position. Personally, I 
am entirely willing to see students indoctri- 
nated with the democratic value system, since 
this appears to be the only one which not only 
admits but encourages the freedom to vary 
from it. But, it might be a little fairer to 
let the student in on the process in the be- 
ginning so that he would be able to get his 
intellectual guard up before being presented 
with the very persuasive and convincing argu- 
ments of the authors. W. A. Y. 


Psychological Testing 
John W. M. Rothney, Paul J. Danielson, 
and Robert A. Heimann, MEASUREMENT FOR 


Guiwance (New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1959) xii + 373 p. $5.00. 


The primary purpose of this publication is 
to bring together a great variety of informa- 
tion for the school counselor relative to the 
selection, use, and interpretation of psycho- 
logical tests. The authors are particularly 
concerned that tests to be used in counseling 
should be selected with reference to the 
counselee’s specific questions. Discussions, 
sources, and constructive criticisms of psycho- 
logical tests as instruments of aid in the 
counseling process, are clearly presented. 

The organization of material is concise. A 
brief description of terminology used in the 
field of psychological testing is presented. 
There is some indication, however, of a lack 
of clarity in the definitions of a number of 
the terms described. The writers feel that 
the problem of test selection is an intricate 
one which will entail a good deal of study 
before final selection is made. The counselor 
is encouraged to look beyond the title of a 
particular test in an effort to determine the 
nature of the instrument relative to his pur- 
poses as test titles are often misleading. 


The authors discuss the criteria to be con- 
sidered in proper test selection. The coun- 
selor must demand evidence that tests do what 
they purport to do (validity) as well as be 
consistent in accomplishing this purpose (re- 
liability). It is further pointed out that be- 
cause a particular test has enjoyed successful 
use in the field, this does not necessarily imply 
that it is a valid instrument. Data describing 
the nature of the norm group—socioeconomic, 
geographic, and educational characteristics— 
with which the counselee’s performance is to 
be compared, should be thoroughly investi- 
gated. The reviewer is concerned about the 
clarity of definition of several types of evi- 
dence for validity. The authors’ definitions of 
concurrent and construct validity are at a 
variance with definitions for these types of 
validity, as expressed by R. L. Thorndike and 
Elizabeth Hagen (Measurement and Evalua- 
tion in Psychology and Education). This dis- 
agreement clearly emphasizes one of the 
suggestions made by the authors in the last 
chapter: “The problem of securing agree- 
ment among test producers and consumers 
about definition of terms has limited, and 
seems likely to continue to limit, the con- 
tributions of testing to counseling” (p. 332). 
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In addition, the reviewer feels the authors 
are presupposing too much in assuming that 
counselor trainees have had adequate back- 
ground in basic statistics which is necessary 
for proper interpretation of validity and 
reliability coefficients. An appendix of basic 
statistical procedures would have materially 
implemented the usefulness of the publica- 
tion. 

The text considers various methods of re- 
porting and interpreting test scores in such 
a manner as to be useful to counselors. The 
authors suggest that percentile norms are the 
most useful devices in test interpretation, 
although it is felt by many in the field of edu- 
cational measurement that standard scores 
provide a more equitable and uniform de- 
scription for interpretation of test data. 

The topic of the subjective approach to 
counseling is considered. The writers indicate 
that the counselor must necessarily make use 
of qualitative data such as teachers’ grades, 
anecdotal records, social class position of stu- 
dent's families, etc., in the interpretation of 
test scores to counselees. 

The authors present a rather critical and, 
at times, decidedly humorous discussion of 
personality devices in current use. Their 
conclusions indicate that there are at present 
no valid instruments in the area which can be 
recommended for use by counselors. Until 
such time when valid instruments are avail- 
able, the counselor must rely on such proce- 
dures as observation, interviews, etc., in study- 
ing the behavior of his counsellees. 

In looking ahead to the future the writers 
feel that tests and their uses may be im- 
proved because of increasing demand for 
higher standards on the part of consumers. 
Publication of standards for the sale and dis- 
tribution of tests and the raising of stand- 
ards for the training of guidance workers also 
indicate promise of improvement. 

In summary, the reviewer feels that this 
publication, because of its critical coverage of 
the field of psychological tests for counseling 
purposes, would serve adequately as a basic 
text in a counselor training course. To an 
even greater extent its use as a basic reference 
for inservice counselors is apparent because of 
the inclusion of items such as the following: 
Standards in Test Selection (Chapter V); 
publishers of psychological tests; and sug- 
gestions for Activities Report Forms to aid 
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counselors in constructing their own devices 
for measuring personality characteristics. 


—Henry A. O’Connor 
Assistant Professor of Education 
Northern Illinois University 


Books Received 

1. Alcorn, Marvin D. and Linley, James M., 
editors, Issues in Curriculum Development 
(Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World 
Book Company, 1959) 420 p. $5.00. 

2. Almy, Millie and Cunningham, Ruth, Ways 
of Studying Children: A Manual for Teach- 
ers (New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1959) 226 p. $3.50. 

3. Ambrose, Edna and Miel, Alice, Children’s 
Social Learning: Implications of Research 
and Expert Study (Washington, D. C.: As- 
sociation for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, National Education Associa- 
tion, 1958) 120 p. $1.75. 

4. Beauchamp, George A., Basic Dimensions 
of Elementary Method (Boston: Allyn and 
Bacon, Inc., 1959) 347 p. $5.50. 

5. Brameld, Theodore, The Remaking of a 
Culture: Life and Education in Puerto Rico 
(New York: Harper and Bros., 1959) 478 p. 
$7.50. 

6. Breene, Gwynn A., Problem Situations in 
Student Teaching (New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, 1959) 69 p. 
$1.25. 

7. Dugan, Willis E., editor, Counseling Points 
of View (Minneapolis: The University of 
Minnesota Press, 1959) 48 p. $1.50. 

8. Ehlers, Henry and Lee, Gordon C., editors, 
Crucial Issues in Education (New York: 
Henry Holt and Co., 1959) 342 p. $2.75. 

9. Erickson, Carlton W. H., Administering 
Audio-Visual Services (New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1959) 479 p. $6.95. 

10. French, Joseph L., editor, Educating the 
Gifted: A Book of Readings (New York: 
Henry Holt and Co. 1959) 555 p. $5.50. 

11. Gronlund, Norman E., Sociometry in the 
Classroom (New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1959) 340 p. $4.50. 

12. Haag, Jessie Helen, School Health Program 
(New York: Henry Holt and Company, 
1958) 533 p. 

13. Jaspers, Karl, edited by Deutsch, Karl W., 
The Idea of the University (Boston: Beacon 
Press, 1959) 135 p. $3.75. 

14. Johnston, Edgar G., Peters, Mildred, and 
Evraiff, William, The Role of the Teacher 
in Guidance (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1959) 276 p. $4.95. 

15. Joint Council on Economic Education, 
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Economic Education, 1959-60 (New York: the 
Council, 1959) 48 p. $.50. 
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Louis: The C. V. Mosby Co., 1959) 377 p. 
$4.50. 


16. Knapp, Robert H., Guidance in the Ele- 22. Phenix, Philip H., Religious Concerns in 
mentary School (Boston: Allyn and Bacon, Contemporary Education (New York: 
Inc., 1959) 394 p. $5.00. Teachers College, Columbia University, 

17. Lindsey, Margaret; Mauth, Leslie; and Grot- 1959) 108 p. $3.25. ; al 
berg, Edith, Improving Laboratory Experi- 23. Pierce, Anne E., Teaching Music in the 
ences in Teacher Education: A Co-operative Elementary School (New York: Henry Holt 
Action Research Study (New York: Bureau and Co., 1959) 238 p. $4.75. 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 24. Pounds, Ralph L. and Bryner, James R., 
University, 1959) 262 p. $6.00. The School in American Society (New York: 

18. Miles, Matthew B., Learning to Work in The Macmillian Company 1929) 518 p. 
Groups: A Program Guide for Educational $6.75. A 
Leaders (New York: Bureau of Publications, 25- Roucek, Joseph S., The Challenge of Science 
Teachers College, Columbia University, Education (New York: Philosophical Lib- 
1959) 285 p. $5.00. rary, 1959) 491 p. $10.00. 

ond Rembe 26. Thurber, Walter A. and Collette, Alfred 
T., Teaching Science in Today's Secondary 
The Campus and the State (Baltimore: The Schools (Boston: All dB I 

. : yn an acon, Inc., 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1959) 414 p. $6.00. 1959) 640 p. $6.75. 

20. Mortensen, Donald G. and Schmuller, Allen 27. Van Dalen, Deobold B. and Brittell, Robert 
M., Guidance in Today's Schools (New W., Looking Ahead to Teaching (Boston: 
York: John Wiley and Sons, 1959) 436 p. Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1959) 403 p. $6.50. 
$5.75. 28. Zirbes, Laura, Spurs to Creative Teaching 

21. O'Keefe, Pattric Ruth and Aldrich, Anita, (New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1959) 354 


Education Through Physical Activities (St. p. $5.75. 


How to Become an Instant Critic of Education 

1. Give yourself a title. Almost any title will do so long as it does not imply that you 
have a responsible position in public education. Military titles are among the best. 

2. Find some fault with the public schools. This is rather easy in an enterprise in- 
volving thirty-five million Americans. It is best not to visit the schools. This may 
produce conflicting evidence and cramp your style. 

8. Avoid the study of research in education. The single instance is much more effective 
as a device for making your point; besides, research findings will often destroy your 
argument. 

4. Do not mention education's conflicting goals. Your own private ideal of the good 
life must be assumed to be the only true goal of education. After all, what is good 
for you is good for the country. 

5. Blame all school weaknesses on a single cause. Multiple causation is likely to be 
uninteresting and hard for the public to understand. The “devil theory” is by far 
the most popular and effective. John Dewey makes a good devil, dig him up and 
hang him every five years. Or an anonymous group like professional educators, 
school administrators, or educationists. 

6. Never advocate a positive program. If pressed, you can refer modestly to sub-selected 
aspects of your own education. European education is also a good model if your 
audience is not familiar with it. 

7. Distinguish between “our” children and “other people’s” children. With “our” 
children stress the need for sympathy, understanding, a program for individual 
differences. With “other people's” children stress discipline and hard work. 

8. Choosé terms for their emotional appeal. For example, “discipline” is a good word 
but “social adjustment” is bad. 

9. Write primarily for the popular press. Not only do you gain a wider following, but, 

more importantly, you will not have to be so careful with what you write. 

Cash in your new role as an expert. Any book you write is bound to be a best- 
seller. This will lead to lectures, television appearances and other roads to fame and 
fortune. —E. Graham Pogue, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana. 


What's Happening 


in Teacher Education 


Gordon E. Samson 
James B. Skellenger 


Some Practical Aspects of Teacher Education 


Experiments in adopting co-operative 
education to the needs of prospective ele- 
mentary teachers in Ohio have been very 
successful. The chief co-operating institu- 
tions are Fenn College of Cleveland and the 
Cleveland Board of Education. 

The Fenn College program of co-operative 
education may be succinctly defined in its 
educational and economic aspects: Each 
day-division Fenn student takes 11 quarters 
of academic instruction and eight employ- 
ment quarters in the field. She applies for a 
position which the Department of Co-opera- 
tive Education finds for her and which it 
deems is related to her course of study. She 
exchanges services for money. The services 
rendered teach her that academic learning is 
for application and action. The money helps 
put her through college. 

The academic program for elementary- 
education students at Fenn is a well-con- 
sidered, conventional curriculum which 
meets the certification requirements of the 
State of Ohio. The combination of this 
curriculum with certain types of practical 
experience in the field after the end of the 
freshman year is made possible by the Cleve- 
land Board of Education, other school 
systems in Greater Cleveland, and youth- 
serving agencies in the Cleveland area. This 
combination of academic and practical ex- 
periences far outreaches conventional 
teacher-education programs. It is, at least 
in degree, a unique and original contribu- 
tion to the field of teacher education. 
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Like all other day-division degree pro- 
grams of Fenn College, elementary educa- 
tion takes four and three-quarter calendar 
years. The practical experience in co- 
operative employment is regarded as a basic 
component of the teaching-learning process. 
This component, of course, is most effective 
when the practical experience is (1) con- 
secutive in the sense of a progression from 
simpler to more complex jobs and (2) cor- 
related with the academic program. Both 
objectives have been achieved to a high 
degree for Fenn students in elementary 
education. 

Let us examine the biography of a typical 
graduate of the elementary-education pro- 
gram at Fenn College, now a teacher in the 
Cleveland Public School system—Mary Smith. 

Miss Smith lived at home during her 
college career. She wished, more than tenta- 
tively, to be an elementary-school teacher. 
If she were to attend college at all, she would 
have to supplement her family’s support 
with her own earnings. She came to Fenn 
because its program in elementary educa- 
tion combined with co-operative employment 
would (1) assure her of a view of the field 
at an early stage in her college education 
and (2) contribute to her self-support. 

After a successful freshman year at Fenn, 
Miss Smith was placed by the Arts and 


Dr. Samson is chairman of the Department 
of Education and Mr. Skellenger is co- 
ordinator of co-operative training, Fenn 
College, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Sciences Co-ordinator as a summer-play- 
ground supervisor. She was able to put into 
practice some of the understandings from 
her first education courses and began to 
learn, as a practical matter, how to work 
with children. Alternating academic quar- 
ters with work quarters, she spent two 
additional three-month periods with youth- 
serving agencies. She wrote papers for the 
Arts and Sciences Co-ordinator on the prob- 
lems she had encountered, how they were 
overcome, and the gains she felt she had 
made, considering both work experience 
and academic learning. These papers were 
graded and made a part of her permanent 
record together with careful evaluations of 
her work by the officials to whom she re- 
ported in the agencies. She now was in a 
position to decide that her determination on 
a career as an elementary teacher was valid. 
Her co-ordinator, her employers, and the 
staff of the Fenn Department of Education 
agreed. Miss Smith was now ready to enter 
a school system as a staff assistant. 

During the following five work quarters, 
Miss Smith was assigned to various elemen- 
tary schools in the Cleveland Public School 
system. In the first of these, she spent most 
of her time in the principal's office doing 
clerical work. She had, however, a daily 
opportunity to observe the administrative 
problems of an entire elementary school. In 
subsequent periods she spent less time in the 
central offices of the schools to which she 
was assigned and more time in observing 
and helping teachers in their classrooms. 
Under the direction of a teacher she was 
assigned many tasks which were at once 
useful to the school and instructive to her 
as a student of education and as a neophyte 
teacher. She assisted slow learners. She 
helped out on field trips. She read aloud 
to children. She helped pupils with seatwork 
while the regular teacher was busy with 
other matters. In fact, she took on all kinds 
of classroom activity in situations when the 
regular teacher could use another mind and 
an extra pair of hands. 

On all these matiers she wrote reports 
for the Arts and Sciences co-ordinator. She 
used the insights and understandings gained 
from Fenn academic courses in the analysis 
and solution of practical problems, which 
often raised important matters of principle. 


She also used her practical experience in the 
college classroom, raising pertinent ques- 
tions and contributing case material for dis- 
cussion. 

When Miss Smith was ready for her stu- 
dent teaching experience, she had already 
had more than a calendar year’s experience 
in school situations at several different 
schools. The student teaching experience 
became for her a higher level of experience 
than ordinarily obtains. Primarily, it be- 
came an opportunity for her to improve 
and refine her teaching methods under the 
critical and constructive guidance of the 
classroom teacher and the college super- 
visor. When Miss Smith graduated and 
took her first position, she was, considering 
her age, a skilled and competent teacher 
with a background of theory and practice 
richer and broader than that of many of 
her contemporaries. 

Cleveland area school systems participating 
in Fenn’s co-operative education program 
report that they could use many more stu- 
dents. The students theniselves, though 
complaining of the four and three-quarter 
calendar years the Fenn program requires, 
have found that the practical experience 
during their college careers gives them ad- 
vantages as beginning teachers. These ad- 
vantages are, of course, clearer to them after 
they have begun teaching. 

Boards of Education are particularly 
happy with the Fenn program because the 
great majority of Fenn education graduates 
take positions in the systems giving them co- 
operative employment during their college 
careers. The program affords them an almost 
captive group of future teachers, already 
familiar with the customs and traditions 
and problems of the system. Every Fenn 
graduate is free to seek employment else- 
where and is in no sense required to join the 
public school system with which she has been 
co-operatively employed. 

The first practical arrangements were 
negotiated with the Cleveland Board of 
Education. Other school systems which have 
been involved in the program include the 
Cuyahoga County School Board (Orange 
School District), Lakewood Board of Educa- 
tion and Parma Board of Education. Youth- 
serving agencies involved have included the 
Cleveland Clinic Foundation, Cleveland 
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Psychiatric Center, Cleveland State Hospital, 
Cuyahoga County Juvenile Court, Day 
Nursery Association, and the Playground 
Division of the Cleveland Board of Educa- 
tion. 

The Fenn program, the writers believe, 
has few parallels in the country. It offers 
academic learning and practical experiences 
in close, meaningful correlation. It is a 
material factor in student self-support. The 
practical problems from the field brought 
back to Fenn education classes by students 
have a stimulating effect on Fenn teaching 
and striking motivational relevance for the 
students. The employers of Fenn co-opera- 
tive students acquire some high-level but 
low-cost employees capable of intelligent as- 
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sistance in both administration and teaching. 
The employers of Fenn graduates acquire 
professionals of equal academic mastery and 
greater practical command of the elementary 
school field than graduates of other schools. 
The public school systems co-operating with 
Fenn are able to employ students already 
familiar with their particular systems. The 
Fenn contribution, combining the education 
of teachers with co-operative employment in 
public school systems, is made in elementary 
education, the field in which the need for 
teachers is greatest. This need, as we all 
know, will be critical for many years. The 
Fenn plan is worth serious attention by 
educators and boards of education in any 
modern urban community. 


Criticisms of Teacher Education— 


Agreement and Disagreement Among Educators 


Macazines of general circulation carried 
more criticism of teacher education last year 
than at any time in the past decade, accord- 
ing to research reported in a recent issue of 
the Phi Delta Kappan, official journal of Phi 
Delta Kappa, the professional fraternity for 
men in education.! 

Do educators themselves agree with the 
critics? 

A poll taken at random among Phi Delta 
Kappa members suggests that the majority 
of this highly select group of professionals 
(school administrators, public-school teach- 
ers, college professors, and others) agrees only 
with two major criticisms, while disagreeing 
with three others. 

Thus, 83 per cent of the Phi Delta Kappans 
polled believe that proliferation and over- 
lapping of education courses constitute a 
serious weakness in many teacher preparatory 
institutions, compared with only 15 per cent 
who disagree. 

1 James Popham and Suzanne Greenberg, 


“Teacher Education: A Decade of Criticism,” 
Phi Delta Kappan 40:113-14; December, 1958. 


Again, 58 per cent agree with the criticism 
that there is over-emphasis on methods courses 
or “pedagogy” in most teacher preparatory 
institutions. But 40 per cent disagree with 
this statement, many of them violently. (It 
should be noted that one qualification all 
candidates for Phi Delta Kappa membership 
must possess is 15 semester hours of work in 
education.) 

Three other criticisms frequently appear- 
ing in literature intended for the lay reader 
are: (1) Certification requirements are un- 
sound or not in the public’s best interest in 
most states; (2) teacher education students 
are generally inferior to students preparing 
for other professions; and (3) educationists 
have excessive power over school policies and 
programs. 

Educators polled tend to disagree that 
certification reqiurements are generally un- 
sound. In fact, 53 per cent disagreed, many 
of them strongly. Only 12 per cent strongly 
agreed, while another 24 per cent merely 
tended to agree. Twelve per cent had no 
opinion on the matter. 
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Many educators frankly admitted that they 
do not know about the quality of teacher edu- 
cation students in comparison with students 
preparing for other professions, but 44 
cent agreed that they are inferior, while 48 per 
cent disagreed. 

As might be anticipated, a top-heavy 65 
per cent disagree with the last statement, that 
“educationists” have excessive power over 
school policies and programs. As one re- 
spondent put it, “administrative leaders have 
the responsibility and the know-how; why 
shouldn't they have some authority?” Only 7 
per cent agreed that there is some kind of 
“educationists’ monopoly,” while 9 per cent 
were neutral. 

A number of educators admitted that they 
could not speak for all United States educa- 
tion, because there are so many institutional 
and regional variations. These fact-minded 
observers suggested that research be con- 
ducted in those areas of criticisms where 
charges can either be proved or disproved.? 


At least one respondent pointed out that 
many institutions are currently examining 
their offerings in education to eliminate pro- 
liferation and overlapping. Another, a re- 
tired Indiana superintendent, stated that he 
never studied a course in education that did 
not contribute to his educational outlook. “I 
believe that there should be greater emphasis 
on methods and psychology courses,” he said. 
“Only by understanding the maturation level 
of the youngsters and the way in which learn- 
ing occurs can we do an effective job of in- 
struction and reach the objective of modern 
society.” 


* A Phi Delta Kappa Commission on Teacher 
Selection is currently conducting a survey to 
check, among other things, the validity of the 
often-made statement that teacher education 
students are “inferior” to those preparing for 
other professions. The Commission's report will 
be published late this fall or winter. 


The Seed Ground 

If a state governor in Arkansas or Virginia 
tells a school to close and a federal court tells 
it to open, what should the teachers do? If 
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the Communist government in Kerala in 
India tells the schools to open, and the 
Roman Catholic Church tells its schools to 
stay closed, what should the teachers do? 
If the public schools are closed, should a 
teacher teach in a private school designed to 
circumvent the Supreme Court decision? If 
public critics demand more science and 
mathematics and less driver training and 
cosmetology, what should the teacher of 
social studies or of English do? If a com- 
munity is voting on a bond issue for new 
Schools, what should a teacher do? If an 
exchange teacher or student arrives from 
overseas, how well will the teacher be pre- 
pared to deal with him or her? 

These are the kinds of questions that 
prospective teachers need to study and think 
about before the problem arises or the 
crisis comes, rather than afterwards. These 
are the kinds of questions that make the 
study of the foundations of education so 
important for the future. We are beginning 
to put more stress upon academic back- 
ground in teacher education. This is good. 
We are beginning to relate methods to stu- 
dent teaching and this is good. But I see 
the tendency to squeeze out the foundations 
fields: to hand them on to the academic 
departments, or to make them incidental to 
student teaching, or to postpone them to the 
graduate year. This is not good. 

In the all-black or all-white struggle be- 
tween the “academic” forces and _ the 
“methods” forces the real policy questions 
about education are in danger of being for- 
gotten. I urge you to remember them. With- 
out the systematic and rigorous study of the 
foundations fields education cannot be a 
genuine professional study. Without them 
the teacher education institution either be- 
comes an anteroom of the academic depart- 
ments or it becomes a trade school for 
skilled artisans. With them in proper and 
prominent place it can become the seed 
ground of a genuine profession.—R. Freeman 
Butts, “The Education of Teachers—If I Had 
My Way,” an address presented before Sec- 
tion II of the Kansas Conference, Lawrence, 
Kansas, June 24, 1959. 


